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A PLEA FOR HOME EDUCATION AND FAMILY RELIGION. 
By Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., President of Pa. College, Gettysburg. 


Waar a charm in the word home! What images of loved 
ones does it bring before us! How sweet their smiles, joyous 
their beaming eyes, and tender the accents of love which they 
utter. What scenes, that are past on life’s busy stage, does 
this magic word bring before the mind; scenes joyous and 
grievous, all instructive, and all prescient of the future! What 
charming fireside evenings; the affectionate conversation, the 
song of praise, the prayer and the fervent good-night! ‘The 
Sabbath with its sacred stillness, the book of books, the house 
of God, the lessons of wisdom, the secret meditation, the 
thanksgivings and supplications for mercy. But home is los- 
ing its charms. The wisdom of the moderns is changing the 
meaning of terms, and destroying the blessed associations of 
the past. The hearth with its cheerful fire, has given place 
to the furnace, family instruction to the school, and the reli- 
gion of the house to the religion of the church. Socialism 
and communism have imprudently forced their way into the 
sacred courts of the family, and have taken from the family 
altar, the sacrifices which God had commanded the priest of 
the family to offer, and have burned them with strange fire.— 
We desire a return from this modern heathenism to the purity 
and efficiency of God’s own institutions. 

I. We inquire what the family is, its origin and design. 
We are persuaded that much of the social, civil and religious 
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evil which abounds in the world, is referable to a want of 
knowledge on this subject. The family is composed of pa- 
rents and children and servants, under the control of one who 
is the head of the family. ‘The original constitution contem- 
plated two parents only, viz: husband and wife, as opposed 
to polygamy and concubinage. “From the beginning of the 
creation God made them male and female. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife, and they twain shall be one flesh. What, therefore, 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” Thus, 
the language of the Bible, on the one hand, condemns the 
having more than one husband and one wife, and, on the 
other, a separation of the parties, except for a single cause, 
viz: fornication, which is referred to in another place. 

The family and the relations which grow out of it, we thus 
perceive, are the creation of God. “It is not good that the 
man should be alone, I will make him an helpmeet for him.” 
This is the origin of civil society, of the church, and of civil- 
ization. Out of this simple constitution have grown vast em- 
pires and republics. This has been the nursery of patriots, 
warriors, statesmen and christians. Here there is wielded a 
power, in forming the character, in disciplining and directing 
the affections and the intellect, which gives a name to the 
country and the age in which we live. This power has been 
exerted for social, national and spiritual welfare and wo. A 
family properly constituted, by which is meant, conducted in 
accordance with the design of its founder, is one of the most 
powerful agents for good known to man. Whilst the family 
perverted and abused, the end of its creation unattained and 
frustrated, is equally powerful for evil. 

What isthe design of the family? Is it merely to gratify 
the lower nature of man, and to people the earth? Then 
might the earth be filled with moral monsters; beings pos- 
sessed of a high degree of intelligence, but with appetites and 
propensities unrestrained, and differing from the irrational an- 
imals only in their superior ability to injure. The family re- 
lation, as every other which God has created, is designed to 
promote the highest happiness of man. Here there is respect 
to the body and the soul, the social, intellectual and moral 
nature of man, the life that now is and that which is to come. 
The depravity of man, whilst it has manifestly frustrated the 
original purpose of God in reference to him, as expressed in 
his word, yet has not destroyed his desire to make him happy, 
but has furnished renewed evidences of his willingness to 
bless, and multiplied displays of his mercy. The family re- 
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lation, like every other perverted by the wickedness of man, 
God, in infinite wisdom and goodness, employs, when proper- 
ly used, to counteract the evils of the fall, and to restore man 
to his original purity. As it was the design of God that this 
earth should be peopled, and the family relation was instituted 
in subserviency to this end, it is manifest that he intended the 
people to be intelligent and virtuous. What arrangement 
could have been instituted, better calculated to secure this end, 
than that of the family? We understand by a character in- 
telligent and virtuous, the body, the intellect and morals, de- 
veloped as far as their powers, under the circumstances, will 
permit. The family furnishes the arrangement best adapted 
to secure this end. For, lst. The number is never so great 
that it cannot be easily controlled. The average of families 
does not exceed five. Seldom does the number of any one 
family exceed twelve. Here then is a number so small as to 
be easily controlled and moulded, at the will of the guiding 
hand. 2. The relation is such, that the deepest interest is felt 
by the parents for the children. Here is natural affection, so 
strong as to surpass, immeasurably, every other feeling of the 
soul. ‘The helplessness and dependence of children, also 
constitutes a claim upon the attention, and awakens an inter- 
est not to be repressed. Intelligent and pious teachers will 
doubtless feel deeply interested in the mental and moral ad- 
vancement of their pupils, and they will be faithful, but they 
cannotand do not feel as parents. 3. The authority of pa- 
rents is superior in character and degree to that of others. It 
embodies, not only, superiority of age and experience, but 
also the influence of the parent. There may be natural rev- 
erence, by which is meant the feeling of the offspring for the 
parent, independently of the adventitious circumstances of 
dependence, on the part of the child, and protection and sup- 
port, on the part of the parent. With this natural feeling, 
there is the constant looking up to the parent for instruction, 
advice, the supply of physical wants, and countless little joys 
and sorrows, (in all which there is a constant reference to pa- 
rents) and all of which constitute an amount of influence not 
to be equalled in any other position. 4. Besides all this, child- 
ren are connected with parents at such an age, and for such a 
length of time, that impressions are made most powerful and 
permanent. Children are imitative in a high degree. God 
has created them thus (for wise purposes). Thus they acquire 
the knowledge of sounds and words. Thus not only are the 
tones of affection and passion acquired, but the affection and 
passion themselves are developed and deepened. The influence 
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of the imitative principle is strikingly illustrated in every fam- 
ily. The sentiments, language, expression of countenance, 
and the very form of passion, often displayed by the parent, 
are copied by the child, under the influence of the authority 
and reverence which the parent has inspired. We cannot, 
therefore, conceive of a condition of things better adapted to 
the highest intellectual and moral development of man, than 
that of the family. 

That God has constituted the family relation, and that its 
tendency is to promote the highest enjoyment of man, in the 
way indicated, and that it has been successfully employed for 
the attainment of this end, all give undoubted evidence that 
God intended that it should subserve these high and holy pur- 
poses. ‘The fact that this end is not attained, in many fami- 
lies, and that the relationship of parents and children becomes 
a curse and not a blessing, is no objection to the tendency of 
the family relation and the intention of God in its creation.— 
The blessing of God man often converts into a curse, and 
makes even the gift of the Savior a cause for his increased 
condemnation. 

II. We proceed, then, to inquire into the proper mode of 
controlling the family relationship, so that the will of God in 
it may be performed. How should the family be conducted ? 
The end to be aimed at is the glory of God and the good of 
man. ‘The means are physical, intellectual and moral educa- 
tion. By this we mean the pursuing of such a course as to 
develop and direct aright the physical, intellectual and moral 
powers of man. The rule, which directs us, is the will of 
God expressed in the constitution of our nature, and revealed 
in his most holy word. Here we will pause for one moment 
and inquire, whether those embraced in the affections of the 
married relation ever consider why God has placed them in 
families? Why are their affections, in a great degree, circum- 
scribed within the narrow circle of the household? Why are 
they matured in mind and body, and experience, when their 
children are infants? Is the family relation only an associa- 
tion, a partnership for the purpose of ministering more effec- 
tually to the animal appetites of all who belong to it? or has 
God some great ‘and good purpose to accomplish, through the 
agency of the family? Leaving the answers to these interro- 
gatories to be made by the reader, we proceed to state the duties 
which devolve upon parents, in the interesting relation which 
they sustain to their children. 

1. Parents should bring their children to Christ. “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” is the 
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language of our blessed Lord, when the disciples would ex- 
clude them from his presence, as of little importance, and 
when he would show the estimate in which he held them, he 
added, “for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.”” Who shall 
bring the children to Christ, strangers or parents? This ques- 
tion is answered as soon as itis put. It is the natural and 
imperative duty of parents to bring their children to Christ, 
and no influence should be so great as to prevent, and no 
power so formidable as to deter them. This is effected, 1. By 
solemnly consecrating them to the Lord in the rite of baptism. 
This is a public expression, on the part of parents, of their 
desire and earnest prayer, that their children may become the 
children of Christ, and also a promise, on their part, to employ 
every scriptural means to secure this end. 2. By exhibiting 
an example of christian character and conduct in the family 
ciréle. Children learn very rapidly by imitation, Indeed the 
most of their knowledge, and much of their character, during 
the first seven years of their existence, is acquired in this way. 
The look, the word, the sentiment, the action, and the spirit 
influencing all, are drawn from those with whom they associ- 
ate. It is a first duty of parents to secure for their children a 
christian atmosphere and a christian influence at home. This 
furnishes an additional motive to them to bring their own 
hearts and lives completely under the influence of the Bible, 
so that their temper and language, and conduct may be such 
as to lead their children to Christ. Is it to be thought wonder- 
ful that children are profane, or vulgar, or passionate, or vio- 
lators of the Sabbath, or unkind, when parents in whom they 
have unlimited confidence, teach these things by their exam- 
ple? The wonder often is, that somany children grow up to 
respectability and virtue, under the pernicious influences amid 
which they have been reared. 3. By religious instruction.— 
This should be given by parents themselves. For a large 
majority of parents belonging to the church, there is no apolo- 
gy for the neglect of this duty. There are sufficient leisure, 
intelligence and wealth, to secure books, and whatever other 
appliances may be needed. Next in importance to the salva- 
tion of their own souls, is that of their children. If they do 
not feel this, it is their sin, and it will be their condemnation. 
The Creator of all things, in accordance with their own desire 
and prayer, has placed under their guardianship, a young im- 
mortal, a miniature picture of themselves, beautifully and 
wonderfully formed. There isa gush of thrilling emotions 
in the hearts of those parents. New feelings, new joys and 
new sorrows spring up there. How carefully the body is 
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guarded. How it is fed to repletion, and adorned in the most 
beautiful garments. This attention is not diminished as this 
immortal increases in years. Fashion finishes what parental 
fondness commenced. Why so much attention to the adorn- 
ment of the body, and so little to the soul? Why does the 
earthly and perishable engross so much time, whilst the im- 
mortal is neglected? Many reasons might be assigned. Itis 
sufficient to say, that the soul and eternity are not appreciated, 
and it is much easier to adorn the body than to instruct the 
soul. Here, perhaps, we have the true reason of parental 
neglect, viz: the labor and self-denial necessary to bring chil- 
dren to Christ. The duty, however, remains, and no apology 
short of absolute inability, will be sufficient to remove the re- 
sponsibility. If the inquiry be made, bow shall religious in- 
struction be imparted to children? the reply is, through the 
medium of books, and by the living voice. There should be 
daily instruction, as there are daily wants and difficulties.— 
The instruction should be so frequent as to furnish an antidote 
to a too great attention to secular business. The tendency of 
the human mind is to become more and more secular, so that 
sacred thoughts and sentiments are crowded out by the world. 
There should, therefore, be so much religious instruction, every 
day, as to correct this tendency, and fill the mind with prepon- 
derating divine influences. The three daily meals, which are 
ordinarily taken, furnish convenient occasions for religious in- 
struction to the household. The most busy season could af- 
ford one half hour at each meal, for the service .of the Lord. 
A library of religious books should be furnished, so that the 
raind could be stored with useful knowledge. It is very cer- 
tain that money expended in this way, is the best investment 
that can be made for children. He who hesitates on this sub- 
ject, hesitates in reference to the highest interests of the house- 
hold. ‘The religious instruction of the family implies that the 
children be indoctrinated in the truths of the Bible. The 
whole plan of salvation, in its connection, should be commu- 
nicated to them, by the head of the family. Upon him does 
the duty rest, and he ought to discharge it. The catechism 
of the church should be faithfully taught and explained at 
home, and divine truth, in direct appeals to the conscience, 
should be pressed upon every member of the family. The 
Sabbath should be sacredly employed in this work. Here we 
have already one seventh portion of our time, set apart by God 
for this very purpose. On this day all sacred influences should 
be invoked, and as much as possible of Heaven be brought 
down to earth. How much good may be effected in this way, 
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it is not easy to calculate ; how much to children, how much 
to parents. For whilst parents are giving instruction to the 
household, they themselves are taught, on the scripturally re- 
cognized principle, that he who waters others, shall himself 
also be watered. The notion which prevails, too extensively, 
in this country, and which is fostered and extended by the in- 
fluence of foreigners, that the Lord’s day was designed as a 
day of recreation and rest from labor only, is destructive of 
much good. In accordance with this view, parents teach their 
children to desecrate the Sabbath, by placing before them their 
own example. In the city, this desecration is more apparent 
than in the country, for an obvious reason. The defence set 
up for this sin is, that there is no time for recreation during 
the week, and that there is need for relaxation on the Sabbath, 
both for body and mind. Hence there are water parties, and 
excursions into the country, and walks through the city, and 
pleasurings of various kinds. There is, therefore, no time for 
the religious instruction of the children, on that sacred day, 
and there is no time in the week, for the same reason. The 
week is too full of business, and the Sabbath is too necessary 
for rest, to justify the employment of it in the religious in- 
struction of children. This defence would have some force, 
if it were necessary to employ every day of the week in busi- 
ness. If it be necessary to recreate, why not take one day 
from the labor of the week, rather than the only day which 
the Lord claims as his own? The great sin of our country, 
and the great sin of the church, is an inordinate desire of 
wealth. ‘The world is carried into the family, and from the 
family into the church. We are not satisfied with that for 
which our Savior has taught us to pray, “ give us this day our 
daily bread.” We are not satisfied with a competency, we 
desire wealth and luxury, and to secure these, we sacrifice our 
own and the eternal interests of our children. Surely God, 
who controls the seasons, and employs as his servants winds 
and waves, pestilence, drought and the various forms of dis- 
ease with which man is visited, will not permit his servants to 
want, who devote a portion of every day, and the whole of 
the Sabbath, in the religious training of their children. On the 
contrary, all the promises, and all history and experience, fur- 
nish the assurance that families devoted to the service of God, 
will be richly blessed by him. 

Many parents might plead ignorance, as an excuse for the 
neglect of this duty, if it were pressed upon their consciences. 
There is truly a lamentable degree of ignorance among men, 
and especially, ignorance of divine things, and ignorance of 
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parental duties, and ignorance of almost every thing which it 
is important for them to know. This ignorance, however, is 
for the most part, voluntary. Men might learnif they would. 
The knowledge necessary to be imparted to the household, is 
quite as important as the knowledge of a trade, or profession. 
Men can inform themselves. They can purchase books and 
read them. ‘The truth is, there is no interest felt on the sub- 
ject adequate to its importance, and, therefore, it is neglected. 
Much of the evil complained of, is referable to the ministry.— 
The importance of this subject, both to church and state, is 
not held up before the people, in the sacred desk. The rea- 
sonableness of the duty, and its influence upon the household, 
are not exhibited. Sometimes there is not only silence on this 
whole subject, but it is frowned down, both by precept and 
example. When such is the tendency of the minds of the 
ministry, what can we expect from the people ? 

Where the responsibility of this duty is felt, the whole bur- 
den of it is sometimes attempted to be thrown upon the mo- 
ther, and with a species of mock admiration, the influence of 
mothers is extolled to the skies. The gentleness and goodness, 
and faith and patience of the mother, by a species of refined 
cruelty, are made the occasion of imposing upon her duties, 
additional to those which she is fulfilling, already too heavy 
to be borne, until she sinks, an unknown martyr, in a martyr’s 
grave, a victim to domestic tyranny. Who, that has any ex- 
perience inthe domestic life,does not know how numerous 
and how varied are the cares and anxieties of the mother.— 
For the head of the family then to attempt to throw upon her 
the responsibility of the religious education of the household, 
is an intolerable imposition. Intelligence, and authority, and 
discipline belong to the head of the household. He has no 
right to delegate that authority to another, unless it is absolute- 
ly necessary. The sphere of both is distinctly defined, by 
the position in which they are placed, and the peculiar circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded, in the family. The 
mother first impresses the infant mind, soon to pass over into 
the hands of the father, to be directed by him in the way ever- 
lasting. If the father pleads the pressing duties of his profes- 
sion or trade, the mother, with equal or greater force, can plead 
the duties of the household. If it be said that the mother is, 
from her position, more constantly in the society of the child- 
ren, the reply comes with equal force, that the father can ab- 
stract sufficient time from the business and pleasures of life to 
devote to the training of his household. Weare free to admit 
that, very often, the moral and intellectual superiority is on the 
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side of what the ignorant call the weaker vessel, and then, the 
mother, by an equitable division of labor, might, with propri- 
ety, undertake the work of instruction alone. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the responsibility rests where God has placed it, 
and no earthly arrangements can remove it. The father di- 
rects, teaches and disciplines, and the mother codperates. ‘T'o- 
gether they dedicate their children to the Lord, in the saered 
baptismal rite, and, with them, enter anew into covenant rela- 
tionship with their Savior. ‘Together they pursue the journey 
of life, encountering its difficulties and rejoicing in their suc- 
cess, yet, always “the husband is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the church, and he is the Savior of the 
body.” 

If the correct view of the subject has been presented, and 
the principle be scriptural, that the religious instruction of the 
household devolves upon the parents, then are we prepared to 
determine the proper relative position of the S. School in the 
training of the young. We commence our remarks on this 
topic, by expressing our unqualified admiration of the enter- 
prise, regarding it as one among the many off-shoots of Christ- 
ianity, in this last age of the world, bringing glory to God in 
the highest, and good willto man. Many are the trophies of 
redeeming grace which have ascended, through this agency, 
from this state of trial,to the reward of the blessed. Many 
have been trained, in these schools of piety, for usefulness 
here and glory hereafier; and we trust that this agency will 
become more perfect and more wide-spread, until all who need 
its instruction, may sit under the trees of life which it plants, 
and eat and live forever. Whilst we feel that no eulogies 
would be too extravagant, in praise of this institution, we con- 
ceive that it does not always occupy its proper place, and that, 
too frequently, it affords a sufficient apology to parents to neg- 
lect the duty which they owe to their children. The obligation 
of parents themselves to teach their children, is paramount to 
the obligation which the parents owe to the S. School. If 
then, in any way, they come into conflict, and no proper ad- 
justment can be made, then the weaker must yield to the 
stronger. Parents are the natural, divinely appointed religious 
teachers of their children, and no others can, with propriety, 
take their place. It may be said that S. School teachers very 
often, are better qualified to give instruction than the parentss 
Admit it, and yet you do not remove parental responsibility.— 
How will the parents know that their children will be better 
instructed abroad than at home. Who can teach with the 
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authority, the affection, the patience and fidelity of a parent? 
Who has so much at stake? Who feels so deeply interested ? 
In a word, can any one, by any powerof thought, place him- 
self in the intensely interesting relation of the parent to his 
child? No, it is impossible. But it may be asserted with 
truth, that a large portion of the community is ignorant and 
vicious, the parents living in the neglect of their highest du- 
ties, whilst their children are growing up in vice and crime.— 
Here then, is the proper sphere of the 8S. School. Here, this 
institution becomes the good Samaritan, taking up the miser- 
able beings in the streets and lanes, who had fallen among 
thieves and robbers, and pouring into their moral wounds the 
oil and wine of the gospel of Christ. Not unfrequently, this 
class of the community is entirely neglected, or if any should 
be led into the school, they are driven out by the cold recep- 
tion with which they meet, or, by the conviction, which is 
soon fastened upon them, that it is a school for the rich and 
fashionable, and not for the poor. This occurs, not unfre- 
quenily,in our large cities, where there is such an inviting 
field for S. School operations. It is fashionable to have a S. 
School attached to every congregation. Volunteer teachers of 
both sexes present themselves, because there is something of 
romance connected with it. Emulation is speedily excited, 
among the young ladies and the young gentlemen, who shall 
be most active in this great moral enterprise, and back of it all 
is the element of sectarianism gathering into the school, not 
the needy and destitute, but the children of parents connected 
with other denominations. Thus we have the Sabbath School, 
which originated in pure benevolence, in compassion for the 
ignorant and the depraved, perverted from its appropriate vo- 
cation, and made the occasion of encouraging the spiritual 
indolence and indifference of parents, and the proselytism of 
the sectarian. We would not, by these remarks, be under- 
stood to discourage parents from sending their children to the 
S. School. Our design is to give the S. School its proper 
place among the benevolent operations of the age. If, for 
any reason, it be found proper for christian parents to send 
their children to the S. School, let them not neglect the duties 
which they owe their children at home. Let them see that 
the school is properly conducted under wise regulations, and 
taught by suitable teachers. Let them take part in its instruc- 
tion and government. Why should the young only become 
teachers, who, themselves, need instruction; and those who 
possess knowledge and experience throw the responsibility 
from themselves upon others? If Sabbath Schools are deemed 
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necessary or useful in well established congregations, then let 
the congregation : pastor, elders and members, come together 
with their children, to teach and to be taught. I can conceive 
of a S. School of this sort, conducted upon scriptural princi- 
ples, made subservient to the highest welfare of the people.— 
Thus in ancient times did our fathers, with their children, 
meet on the afternoon of the Lord’s day, to be questioned on 
the truths of the sermon preached in the morning, and on the 
catechism of the church. Thus were difficulties explained, 
doubts removed, truth elicited, and the people built up in their 
most holy faith. ‘Thus we can have a sociable meeting of the 
whole congregation, for the best of purposes, and subservient 
to the highest good of all who partake in it, and the unnatu- 
ral divorce of parents and children be prevented. 

What has been said of 8. Schools is applicable, and with 
greater force, to other associations of a very questionable char- 
acter. I refer to the associations which have grown up under 
the influence of the great temperance movement. Much as 
this extraordinary movement has benefited our country and the 
world, it has not been unattended with evil. It has obtained 
power by secret organizations, and with impudent face has 
stalked into the congregations of the Redeemer, and has 
claimed for itself a purity and influence which belongs only to 
the church. By means of the beneficiary element, it has ex- 
ercised a discipline which it pronounces superior to that of the 
church, and thus, virtually, if not really, assumed a superiority 
over her. It has extended its influence so far as to enter the 
family circle, and take away children from their natural guar- 
dians, with the assurance that under its supervision they will 
be safe. Such arrogance, such monstrous impudence, has been 
encouraged by parents, and they have committed their child- 
ren, for the time, to the kind of influence that is exercised in 
the division rooms. ‘This, to many, has been the beginning 
of sorrows. Children have thus been introduced into a socie- 
ty, which may indeed have been temperate, so far as abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks is involved, but who were intemperate 
in that which is low and profane and wicked. Admitting 
what is very problematical, that one avenue to vice is closed 
by such an association, it cannot be denied that, in children of 
well regulated families, a dozen others are opened, quite as 
fearful in their consequences. Parents have become partakers 
in this evil, some from good motives, others because the novel- 
ty of the thing was attractive, and others from indifference to 
their children. ‘Too often, parents are willing to delegate to 
others the responsibility of disciplining their childrev, because 
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they find it laborious and self-denying, and thus the child, cut 
loose from parental authority and influence in one direction, 
has the way opened to undervalue or disregard that authority 
in another. Displace the authority of the parent, in any par- 
ticular, no matter what, and introduce that of another, and you 
have taken away already, the first stone from the foundation 
which sustains the government of the family. Send your 
child to school, and permit it to understand that, now it is re- 
sponsible to the teacher, and not to yourself,and you weaken 
your own authority and that of the teacher. But do you en- 
join submission and obedience to the teacher, as to yourself, 
and make the child responsible at home, for its conduct in 
school, and you confirm and establish the authority of both.— 
{t seems to be unnecessary to dwell any longer on this topic, 
for the good sense of the community, where these associations 
exist, has already pronounced judgment upon them, whilst 
experience, that truthful yet severe teacher, has taught lessons 
which will not soon be forgotten. We are prepared to pro- 
nounce the same judgment upon all secret associations, socie- 
ties and clubs, whether or not connected with literary institu- 
tions or benevolent enterprise, as fraught with danger to all 
connected with them. ‘They loosen the restraints of parental 
influence, and open the way for licentiousness in every form. 
They separate the young man from the sacred precincts of the 
family circle, where all-hallowed influences are operating to 
soften the asperities of his nature, and to purify and elevate 
his affections ; and they introduce him into the society of those 
who, like himself, are inexperienced, and who, too often, mis- 
take the promptings of an insubordinate spirit for manliness, 
and the suggestions of passion for the inspiration of wisdom. 
‘hey foster pride and self-sufliciency, and expel whatever of 
humility the teachings of the family may have awakened.— 
‘l'hese are among the lesser evils of secret associations, formed 
even for ostensibly literary purposes. The seeds of infidelity, 
of intemperance and licentiousness are oflimes thus sown in 
secret, which germinate, strike their poisonous roots into every 
part of the system, and bear bitter fruits unto eternal destruc- 
tion. There are parents and friends, at this very day, as they 
witness the alienated affections and blighted hopes of those 
they love, lamenting that they were ever seduced into the pes- 
tilential precincts of a seeret society. 

‘The proper education of the family lays the foundation for 
all future excellency in character and life. ‘The history of 
the instruction and discipline of the family will be the key to 
the history of all its members. ‘T'o these may we look back 
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as the foundation of that structure which, in after life, will be 
the admiration or sorrow of parents and friends. The family 
is the nursery of the republic, is the sentiment of a heathen 
philosopher, the truth of which we see daily illustrated. In 
the christian family there are fostered, and the children imbibe 
them early in life, sentiments of patriotism, love of country, 
admiration of her institutions, her past history, her present 
glory, and her future prospects. The discipline of the family, 
the subordination to law and order in it, or owe the young 
man to submit to the laws of his country. ‘The modesty and 
humility taught at home, and exacted, prepare the mind for 
the practice of the same virtues abroad. The condemnation 
and punishment of vice in the family, is not only a direct 
condemnation of it, but prepares the household to expect the 
same consequences to attend vice everywhere. The sentiment 
which infidelity and fanaticism have promulgated, that there 
should be no family relation, and no parental authority, har- 
monises admirably with the other sentiment proceeding from 
the same source, that the foundations of our government 
should be broken up, for that civil government is but a figment 
of the imagination. We may lay it down asa settled truth, 
that civil and religious freedom cannot exist where christian 
families do not exist. Go to continental Europe, and inquire 
why civil and religious liberty do not exist there? The re- 
sponse will be, because there are so few christian families.— 
There is the nation, and there is the government, but you look 
in vain for the family. There is in France little or no family 
religion. Society, though professedly christian, seems to be 
constituted upon different principles from those which lie at 
the foundation of society here. ‘The christian element is only 
the outside drapery which covers and conceals, with difficulty, 
the monstrous enactinents within. It does not leave the church 
and enter the family, and influence the individual. The day 
is spent in business, by the great mass, and the evenings and 
holydays, and Sabbaths, away from home, in amusements.— 
The family, therefore, in its proper development, does not ex- 
ist, and, therefore, the preparatory step has not yet been taken 
to secure permanent civil and religious freedom. In Germany, 
the same remarks are applicable, but in a more restricted sense. 
The evils of neglected family religion, and family discipline, 
are beginning to be deeply felt by her pious ministers and peo- 
ple. This feeling was powerfully expressed in Stuttgard, on 
their great church-day, when two thousand clergymen and 
laymen, from different parts of Germany, united in the decla- 
ration of the great want and the great value of family religion. 
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Once family religion was general, throughout the Fatherland, 
as it is yet practised in pious families ; and we hope and pray, 
that there may speedily be a return to that spiritual religion 
which characterized the period of the reformers. ‘Till then, 
will Germany look in vain for the freedom for which she sighs. 
Where God reigns in the family and in the church, there free- 
dom will not long be absent. It is from this very element, in 
our own citizens, whether native born or naturalized, that we 
have reason to fear for our own freedom. Here the danger is 
licentiousness. This is fostered by the absence of parental 
instruction and parental restraint. Where there is no home 
attachment, there is nothing to bind the soul to the order and 
decorum and proprieties and affections of home. Hence the 
mobs and riots, in large towns and cities, and the same thing, 
on a diminished scale, practised in villages and in the country. 
The originators of all these excesses are boys who have had 
no religious home, who have enjoyed no religious instruction, 
and the sensibilities of whose natures, instead of being called 
into exercise, and properly directed, have been blunted by ne- 
glect, and hardened by crime. Here we find the materials 
out of which are formed the violators of law, in all its aspects, 
the candidates for houses of correction and penitentiaries, and 
the willing agents to follow any leader to deeds of darkness 
and death. But the evil is not confined to the fomenters of 
mobs and the off-scourings of society, it is found in the most 
refined and well educated families. It develops itself in young 
men, in their preparatory education, in the disregard of solemn 
pledges given, and in rebellion against the lawfully constituted 
authority. The very same spirit is displayed by young men 
in their professional studies. Itis not difficult to ascertain who 
among them have been educated in the christian household, 
and who feel the restraints of home, when memory, the sweet 
soother of absent hours, brings the forms of loved ones and 
loved scenes, though far distant, fondly before the mind. The 
forms of loved ones are seen, their affectionate voices are heard 
speaking words of encouragement to that which is praisewor- 
thy, and dissuading with all the eloquence of affection, from 
that which is evil. Not once, nor twice in the history of many 
a young man, have the associations of home, by the grace of 
God, restrained him from vice, and urged him forward in the 
path of virtue. We see then how intimately this subject is 
connected with the perpetuity of our existing civil institutions. 
It becomes us, therefore, as patriots, as lovers of liberty, in the 
largest sense of the term, to encourage family religion. ‘I'he 
people, in this country, hold the reins of government ; the peo- 
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le make the laws and execute them; the government, then, 
will be as the people. Where God is honored in the family, 
he will be honored in the legislative halls, on the judicial bench, 
and in the assemblies of the people; and where he is honored 
he will confer honor. Our salvation, as a nation, is linked to 
the throne of the most High, and woe be to us, if by any 
course of negligence, or by overt acts of transgression, we 
sever the link and cut ourselves loose from God. It is fearful 
to contemplate the probabilities of such a catastrophe ; and yet 
they are multiplying annually. They are witnessed in the 
indifference manifested by christian parents to instruct and dis- 
cipline their families ; in the influx of foreigners who have no 
fear of God before their eyes; in the inordinate desire for wealth 
and display, and the desecration of the Lord’s day on our pub- 
lic works, and in our large cities and towns. These are un- 
mistakable symptoms of the tendencies of things; and when 
these tendencies have gathered strength, and have become 
habitual, and, like a mighty flood, are rolling over the land, 
who may arrest their progress or weaken their power? Upon 
the christian ministry and the christian people of this land, 
rests the responsibility, under God, of averting such a direful 
calamity. 

No less important is family religion to the welfare of the 
church and the highest interests of mankind. The church is 
the body of Christ, the pillar and ground of the truth; the 
members of the church are the lights of the world, and the 
salt of the earth. The church is made up of individuals and 
families, for the children go with their parents, bound together 
in the covenant of the Lord. The character of the church, 
therefore, for intelligence and piety, is invariably determined 
by the character of the families and individuals constituting it. 
Our spiritual wants, as individuals and families, we consult at 
home in the closet, and before the family altar. God blesses 
the habitation of the just, and draws nigh unto them that 
draw nigh tohim. When we are prepared, by proper religious 
exercises at home, and have consulted our individual wants, 
then, as social beings, we go to the house of God, into the great 
congregation, to unite our faith and hopes, our sympathies and 
affections, our prayers and praises, our tears and supplications. 
Thus, there is a reciprocal influence exerted upon the members 
of the church, and they are prepared to receive the word in 
the love of it, and to incorporate it into their mental and moral 
natures. The truth, thus received, makes an abiding impres- 
sion. The sacraments, administered under such circumstances, 
are hallowing and saving ia theirinfluences. Thus the action 
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of the individual, the family and the congregation is recipro- 
cal ; the church is built up in her most holy faith, and sinners 
are saved. It is not difficult to perceive, from this statement, 
that all the influences which operate in the congregation, are 
brought from the family, and that all the influence excited in 
the congregation, in order to be profitable, must be carried 
home, and there be elaborated and improved. Hence we see 
that vital godliness cannot be perpetuated, or even exist in the 
church without the religion of the family. If it be extinct in 
the family, it will not exist in the congregation, and whilst 
under such circumstances, there will be a decent respect for 
the ordinances of God’s house, there will be no reverence for 
God in the soul. Hence you may find large and flourishing 
congregations who will attend divine service once on the Lord’s 
day, but the remainder of that day will be employed in world- 
ly amusements and in sin. As the reverse of this, you may 
find heads of families in the house of God daily, for weeks, 
loud and earnest in their prayers, singing and shouting until 
late at night, to the neglect of all family religion, with perhaps 
less vital godliness than in the former. In both, the evil is the 
same, but the manifestation is different. In both there is a 
want of family religion and family discipline. In hoth, the 
church is the centre of attraction and affection. ‘The church 
is to accomplish every thing, and the individual nothing. In 
both, the family and the individual are merged in the congre- 
gation, and the only individuality that is known is, the indi- 
viduality of transgression. It may readily be perceived, how 
evils of this sort grow out of erroneous conceptions of the na- 
ture and office of the church, as well as proceed from the de- 
pravity of the human heart. Again, the church is perpetuated 
by the agency of the ministry, and the ministry grows up out 
of the church. If the church does not originate the ministry, 
then their origin isa mystery. How the church is dependent 
upon the family, in this respect, we proceed now to consider. 
Extraordinary calls to the gospel ministry, such as were ad- 
dressed to the apostles, can no more be expected at the present 
day, than the gift of inspiration and the working of miracles. 
Our ministers must devote themselves to the work, from a 
sense of duty, persuaded that in it they can, in the highest de- 
gree, promote the glory of God in the salvation of souls.— 
‘Two classes of persons, thus far, in the history of the church, 
have sought this office, viz: those who were unable to educate 
themselves, and have obtained aid from others, and those who 
secured a sufficiency from home for this purpose and nothing 
more. Few of the rich, few of the noble of this world, have 
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been called. Seldom do you find the son of a rich man la- 
boring to glorify God in the gospel ministry. ‘The philosophy 
of this fact, although worthy of our serious consideration, we 
Jeave the reader to solve. ‘The 19th chapter of Matthew from 
the L6th verse, will throw some light on this subject. 

Where the family is properly instructed amd controlled, the 
glory of God will be the prominent objeet of attention. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” will be inscribed upon 
the heart and upon the house. The children will not only be 
consecrated to the Lord in baptism, and instructed in the fun- 
damental truths of the Bible, but there will also be constant 
and persevering efforts, by prayer and exhortation, to lead them 
to consecrate themselves to the Lord. The wants of the church 
and the world, will be the subject of conversation and prayer. 
“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as in heaven,” 
will bea daily petition in the closet and with the family. The 
cause of missions, education, tracts, bibles, and the various 
instrumentalities, which the benevolence of the age has origi- 
nated, will be the subjects of prayer and codperation. More 
than this, there will be specific efforts put forth, to direct the 
attention of the children to this subject, especially of those who 
are hopefully regenerated, and to show them that they belong 
to the Lord. Now, whilst such efforts may not always suc- 
ceed in determining the will, in many cases it will appear the 
duty of the son to consecrate himself to the work of the min- 
istry. Where this result does not follow, there will be such 
devotion to the interests of the church, such active christianity, 
such enlightened zeal in the service of the Lord, as to make 
the layman as useful as the clergyman. Such interest in the 
service of the Lord in the family, such instruction and such 
prayer cannot fail to be attended with the richest blessing.— 
Surely God is the hearer of prayer; surely he will bless the 
faithful use of the means of his own appointment; surely he 
will dwell by his spirit in the house of the righteous. Facts 
confirm these natural anticipations. Others may be led by the 
grace of God, and many are, to devote themselves to the work 
of the ministry, where the family is not thus constituted, but 
where such an arrangement as has been described, or that 
which approaches it, exists in the household, thence proceed 
some of our most faithful and efficient ministers and mission- 
aries. The children of our ministers and most devoted lay- 
men, go to form a large number of that band who are laboring 
mind and body for the salvation of men and the glory of God. 


Vou. ILD. No. 11. Al 
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In proof of this same truth, the remarkable fact is presented 
to us, that the children of missionaries become missionaries in 
their turn, under the influence of the family training. 

If we have formed correct conceptions of the nature and 
office of the family, then will we be able to see wherein the 
church or the congregation, or the house of God (forin the 
sense under consideration, they are often used as convertible 
terms,) interferes with the religion of the house. We place 
the individual first, then the household, then the congregation. 
In the exercise of faith they all belong to the church, used in 
its proper sense. It is manifest, however, that the individual 
interest comes first, for religion is a personal matter. The con- 
gregation, as such, feels no responsibility. Mankind, as agen- 
eral term, realises no responsibility. Every soul must work 
out its own salvation, whilst God works in it to will and to do. 
Wherein consists the soul of a congregation, or the soul of 
mankind ?~ It is nowhere to be found, except in the brain of 
a realist, the last of whom was buried during the great reform- 
ation. When itis said, therefore, that man is a concrete in the 
sense indicated, whether related to mankind or the congrega- 
tion, it is clear that the conception is false. When the church 
is worshipped as the great ideal of excellency, and the house 
of worship or the congregation is identified with the church, 
und the religion of the family is neglected or abandoned for 
the religion of the church, then is the natural and scriptural 
relation between the head of the family and the household 
severed, and what God had joined together man has rudely 
put asunder. Hence we find that the family altar is broken 
down, and the altar in the church takes its place. ‘The christ- 
ian is no longer a priest in his own household ; and although 
we are made kings and priests unto God, the priest in the 
church, at one altar, and by one operation, performs the ser- 
vices due at the altar of every household in the congregation. 
Who does not see that the independence of the house is in- 
vaded, and that the conservative influence of home and fireside, 
as well as their sanctity, is abandoned. Entertain the idea 
that the house in which we worship God as a congregation, is 
more sacred in itself than the closet in which we worship God 
in secret, or the room where the family assembles to praise and 
pray, and you open the way for the worship of sacred places. 
Conceive that God will hear you in the place of public wor- 
ship rather than at home, and you confine to the church, God, 
who is everywhere, and who has promised to hear in all places 
where we call upon him. Put into the hands of the Episco- 
pal priest, or Puritanic minister, the offerings which you your- 
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self should make to God, and you make him, and not Christ, 
your advocate with the Father. We must not thus make void 
the constitution of things under which we have been placed, 
by the christian dispensation, and return to the old Jewish ser- 
vices, which were too grievous to be borne. No; we will not 
without a struggle, abandon the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, and return to the yoke of bondage. It is the 
fundamental idea of the worship of God, introduced by Christ 
himself, when he passed into the most holy place on high, 
through the rent vail of his flesh, that now, no Longer at Jeru- 
salem exclusively, nor in its gorgeous temple exclusively, but 
everywhere was God to be found and to be worshipped. The 
evidence. of this truth was found in the mysterious vail separ- 
ating the holy from the most holy place, rent from the top to 
the bottom. Its office had been performed, the priesthood was 
abolished, and now the temple of God is as wide as the earth, 
its pillars reach to the clouds and sustain that glorious canopy, 
the firmament, under which, as individuals and families, and 
congregations, we all, with devout hearts, and with the hope 
of acceptance, worship everywhere. 

The religion of the house, and by consequence, that of the 
congregation, is injured from the side of enthusiasm and fanat- 
icism. ‘There isa great and proper lamentation over the low 
state of piety in the congregation. Sinners are not converted, 
and souls are notsaved. Something must be done. We must 
have a protracted meeting. This is the unfailing panacea for 
sinking christianity. During the series of religious services 
which ensue, there is doubtless much good effected. ‘The 
truth is presented with power. Souls give evidence of * 
change gratifying to both ministers and people. Bui the 
church in the house has been neglected. The father auu | 
mother have been so long from home, at church, that the 
household has not been instructed, and now it is too late. The 
voice of prayer and praise are not heard around the family 
altar in the morning, because there is a sun-rise prayer meeting 
in the church. ‘Thus services are crowded upon each other 
in the lecture room and church until, for the time, the church 
in the house is abanddned. The effect of such a course of 
procedure upon those accustomed to the religious services of 
the family, is highly detrimental to growth in grace, and dis- 
parages the value of family religion. Not unfrequently those 
who are loudest and longest in the church, regard family reli- 
gion as cared for in the congregation, and therefore neglect it 
almost entirely, and especially on those days when there is 
worship in the church. Among these, not unfrequently are 
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found ministers of the gospel. Now it is in accordance with 
the laws of the human mind, and of the christian religion, as 
well as a matter of experience and observation, that the ends 
aimed at in preaching the gospel, whether the services succeed 
each other or not, during several days or weeks, are best attain- 
ed when time is given for the natural religious duties of the 
closet and the family. From the church in the house, we 
proceed to the great congregation, with hearts prepared to re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it. And when we return to the 
church in the house, under such circumstances, we are prepared 
with renewed relish and grateful hearts, to engage in its de- 
lightful services. ‘The minister is not prepared to preach with- 
out the preparation of the closet, neither is the individual nor 
the family to hear without a like preparation. Thus from the 
house of God, in like manner, do we return to our homes, to 
digest and improve what we have heard and seen. Conduct- 
ing the religious services of the family in this manner, we se- 
cure an amount of moral influence in the community, which 
prepares the irreligious to receive the truth with benefit. Thus 
the way is opened, by the grace of God, for those deep-seated 
heart-searching revivals of religion, whose effects do not pass 
away like the early cloud, but, like the protracted rain cloud, 
continue their life-giving influences for many days. For the 
return of such seasons, let us labor and pray, assured that the 
christian character is not the work of a day, and that genuine 
revivals of religion are the result of the blessing of God upon 
the appropriate and heart-felt prayers and religious efforts of 
the individual, the family and the congregation. 





THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE BY THOMASIUS. (concluded.) 
Translated from the Gennan of Thomasius, by C. Philip Krauth. 


Tue second leading class of decisions by which the F. C. 
partly more fully explained the doctrine of the church, partly 
unfolded it more amply, refers to the difference between the 
Lutheran church and the Reformed ; and this in regard to the 
three articles concerning the Lord’s Supper, the person of 
Christ, and predestination, in which they most differed. It is 
not our intention here, at this time, to trace this difference to 
its inmost source, or to write a history of the controversies on 
these points ; the less, as we can easily show, without any ex- 
tensive elucidation, that the determinations of the F. C., in 
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reference to the involved points, were the result of the contents 
of the older symbols. 

The Augustan Confession, in regard to the Lord’s Supper, 
in the 10th Art., runsthus: We teach concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, that it is the true body and blood of Christ, truly pres- 
ent under the form of bread and wine, and is there dispensed 
and received. Therefore, the opposite is rejected.1 The 
question presents itself, first, what is the import of this article, 
and how it was understood from the beginning, in the Luther- 
an church; Second, whether the elucidations of the F. C. 
correspond to this sense or not? 

a) The first question would require no answer, if it had not 
been variously obscured by recent proceedings ; for these words 
are so clear and decided, that there can be no doubt in regard 
to their meaning. If we would answer them, notwithstanding, 
we must first turn to Luther, for if Luther is not the author, 
the doctrine which is presented in this article is most properly 
his ; then we will see, whether Melancthon intended them in 
Luther’s sense, and finally, how they were understood in the 
public documents of our church till Luther’s death. 

1) What is true in general of our Luther in regard to his 
internal development, that he only by degrees extricated him- 
self from the errors of the Romish church, and indeed always 
in the points and the degrees that the results of faith in the 
free grace of God, which was the soul of his call as a reformer, 
compelled, this is true likewise in regard to the Lord’s Supper. 
His polemics weredirected more immediately against the mass, 
which he opposed in the most decided manner, and against 
the withdrawal of the cup. T'ransubstantiation he did not 
immediately oppose, but already in 1519, he was led to doubt 
concerning it, and in the following year, he abandoned the 
scholastic distinctions between substance and accidence. Like- 
wise, without them the essence of the Lord’s Supper remained, 
Christ’s true (natural) body and true blood in bread and wine;* 
to this he tenaciously adhered because the word compelled 
him. Est autem meae sententiae ratio magna imprimis illa, 
quod verbis divinis non est ulla facienda vis. And this tenac- 
ity is the more significant, because he felt himself tempted at 
that time, to give up the real presence of the body of Christ 
in the supper, for in that way he could most easily have knocked 
off the last support of the offering of the mass. He did not 





* In the lat. text: De coena domini docent, quod corpus et sanguis Christi 
vere adsirt et distribuantur vescentibus in coena Domini ; et improbant secus 
docentes. 


2 De Captiv. Bab. Walch 19, 34, 26. 
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overcome this temptation without great difficulty. This, I 
confess, he writes in 1524, if Carlstadt or any one else had, 
five years ago, convinced me that there is nothing but bread 
and wine in the supper, he would have done me a great ser- 
vice. I had a hard struggle, and twisted and turned, and 
would gladly have been released, because I saw that I could 
in this way give the papacy the hardest blow, (Puff) but I am 
bound and cannot escape: the text is too powerful, and can- 
not by words be diverted from its meaning.' We see the 
ground taken already, which Luther occupied in all future 
enquiries in regard to the supper. ‘The text was too powerful : 
he perceives that in the words of the institution, and in the 
passages of the Epistle to the Corinthians, the enjoyment of 
the body and blood of Christ was promised to communicants, 
and indeed in a literal, and not figurative sense, the natural 
(that is actual) substantial body of the Lord. This binds his 
conscience, and permits him not to yield an inch, neither to 
gratify others, nor his own thoughts, which he himself indulg- 
ed and others produced. Sicut argumentis ejus ( Carlstadii) 
non capior sed magis roboror, ita propria opinione non haesi 
in illo errore, licet fortiter fuerim tentatus. Certum est no- 
stram sententiam esse veram, sive ego, sive illi omnes descie- 
rint.2 “No understanding is so diminutive, that it is not 
rather inclined to believe that there is nothing there but bread 
and wine, than that Christ’s flesh and blood are concealed 
there; it is not necessary to have any special gift, every one 
can easily believe it; but a mystery is concerned in this case, 
which can as little be judged by reason as the exalted doctrine 
of the incarnation, but by the word alone.”* Luther rests up- 
on this in faith. “I see the naked, clear, powerful words of God, 
which force me to believe that Christ’s body and blood are in 
the Sacrament.” On this account he maintained so firmly 
through his whole life this view,even when he did not see 
clearly what this reception of Christ’s body accomplished.— 
And this was certainly, at first, the case. Therefore, in his 
earlier writings (1519-1524) this point is less prominent, but 
occupies, as the objective prerequisite, the rear. What princi- 
pally engaged him, was the question in regard to the relation 
of the Sacrament to faith, the blessing that it confers, and the 
condition on which it is efficacious. As faith was regarded by 





+ Luther’s letters by De Wette, 2: 577, and in the Heavenly Prophets. 
Erlg. Aus., Vol. 29, 244. From this it is clear that the accusation is ground- 
less: that his exegesis was predetermined by his dogma. 

2 To Spalatin, 13 Jan., 1525. De Wette 2, 613. 

> Against the Heavenly Prophets. Erl. Aus., 29: 216, 217. 
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him justly asthe subjective condition, as the only means of 
obtaining the peace of God, he laid down the doctrine that 
faith is necessary to the Sacrament’s efficacy, and that it de- 
pended on this. Faith, he says, in this connexion, constitutes 
the power of the Sacrament. The direct object of faith is 
the word, the promise of grace, and this was, with him, the 
principal thing in the Sacrament. He discovers the esserice 
of the ordinance in the testament of Christ, conceiving his 
body broken and his blood shed for us, and in the contained 
promise of forgiveness of sins. On these words of promise 
every thing depends. For truly Christ purchased for us once 
for all, the forgiveness of sins on the cross, butit is communi- 
cated to us in the holy supper, through the word, as in the 
gospel, where it is preached; therefore, whoever has a con- 
demning conscience, he should go to the Lord’s Supper and 
obtain comfort, not from bread and wine, not from the body 
and blood of Christ, but from the word, which presents to me, 
in the Sacrament, the body and blood of Christ, as shed for 
me.” 

On the other hand, he regarded the Sacrament at first, as a 
sign of the promise contained in the word, as a seal of the 
grace, of the forgiveness purchased by the blood of Christ for 
strengthening faith thereon. “ This is,” says Christ, “the 
cup of the New Testament in my blood, which was shed for 
you and for many, for the remission of sins;” as if he had 
said: Behold man,I say to you, and grant you forgiveness, 
with these words, of all your sins, and eternal life. And that 
you may be sure, and know that this promise is irrevocable, I 
will die upon it, and give my body and blood for it, and leave 
you both asa sign and seal, that you may think of me, as he 
says, as oft as ye do this, remember me.* But Luther does 
not at all understand these words in the sense in which the 
Reformed afterwards did, for whilst these consider bread and 
wine as signs of the invisible body and blood of Christ, given 
for us, Luther says: the (true) body and the (true) blood of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper, are signs of the promise of the 
grace of God in Christ. Later he abandoned entirely this 





‘ Comp. Bd. 20. 182 fg. It is a great misunderstanding to suppose from 
this that Luther, in his earlier writings, denied the objectivity of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

2 Sermon vom Neuen Testament 1520. Bd. 27,147. Von der Babyl. 
Gefangenschaft (Walch 19, 41). From the same point of view the oldest 
formule for the Lord’s Supper in the Lutheran chureh, were constructed, for 
example, the Brandenb. Nuremberg, of the year 1533. 

3 Max Gobel has proved this very thoroughly. Luther’s doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, &c., in the Studien and Krit. Jahrg. 1843. Hit. 2, p. 333. 
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mode of representation, as it was used by his opponents in an 
entirely different sense, and distinguished as the two constitu- 
ents of the Sacrament—word and element. 

We see that it is the subjective side of the Lord’s Supper, 
which Luther first developed. From this he returned to the 
objective side, of which his preconceptions were sound, and 
explained it more fully. Carlstadt and his party furnished 
occasion for this, who alike denied the real presence of Christ 
in the supper, and the assurance given in it of forgiveness of 
sins (Wider die himmlischen Propheten 1525 ;) a greater ne- 
cessity resulted from the doctrine of Zwingli, and the contro- 
versy in which he had been engaged with him since 1526.' 

The doctrine of Zwingli, as he has laid it down in. his ear- 
lier and later writings, is simple and clear. In his view, the 
sacraments are mainly signs, by the reception of which the 
christian, on the one hand, binds himself to something, and 
on the other, receives the pledge of a spiritual blessing; they 
signify, but do not confer this.* Consistently applying this 
to the Lord’s Supper, he says already in the articles 1523; 
“ ‘he mass is not a sacrifice, but a memorial of the sacrifice, 
and an assurance of redemption, which Christ has manifested 
to us;” again; tn E’ucharistia nihil aliud est quam commem- 
oratio, and regards bread and wine as symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ, given for us, as a remembrance and dis- 
play of the beneficia, which he purchased for us by his suf- 
ferings and death. Quomodo repraesentat panis corpus ?— 
Nimirum cum sic editur,revocatur in memoriam, Christum 
corpus suum percutientibus pracbuisse pro nobis. Hoc pocu- 





Comp. Luther’s work on the perversion of the mass year 1522, Vol. 28, 77, 
that we may be assured of this prumise of Christ, and may confide in it with- 
out a doubt, he has given us the most noble and precious seal and pledge, his 
true body and blood under bread and wine, the very same with which he pur- 
chased the gift and promise of this most gracious treasure. Comp. the same 
p- 79, and in the sermons, p. 251. 

* Sermon on the Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, p. 251. Vol. 
29, 329: In this Sacrament two things are to be known and to be preached. 
First, what is to be believed, objectum fidei; Second, the faith itself, or the 
use, how that it is properly to be used, when belief exists. 

Thus far I have not said much about the first point, but the second merely, 
which is the best. But as it is opposed by many, and many preachers, who 
are considered eminent, are divided upon it; in addition, in foreign countries 
many hold that Christ’s body and blood are not in the bread and wine ; the 
circumstances require that it should be noticed. 

2 Thus likewise, still later: Credo imo scio, omnia sacramenta tam abesse 
ut gratiam conferant, ut ne adferant quidem aut dispensent. Qua in re for- 
san audacior tibi videri potero. Sed stat sententia. Nam gratia ut a spiritu 
div. fit aut datur, ita donum istud ad solum spiritum pervenit. Dux autem 
vel vehiculuw spiritui non est necessariuin, ipse enim est virtus, qua cuncta 
feruntur, non qui ferri opus habeat. Fidei ratio, in Niemeyer, p. 24. 
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lum est symbolum aut significabit vobis sanguinem illum me- 
um pro vobis effusum. (Letter to Alber Opp. Zw. 3, 599.)— 
Just this, the beneficia Christi, the forgiveness of sin, is the 
essential, the objective, in his view, in the Lord’s Supper ; 
therefore, the instrument for the reception of it is faith, and 
the manner of the reception, the enjoyment of the body and 
blood of Christ, an act of man’s spirit, a spiritual enjoyment 
(spiritualiter edere), that is, the believing contemplation and 
appropriation of that which the Redeemer has purchased for 
us; of course, the presence of Christ’s body in the supper is 
not substantial, real ; it is simply present to the contemplation 
of faith, but not per essentiam et realiter, is not actually and 
orally received, which is neither conceivable nor dignified.’ 

It appears clear, that according to this theory, there is no 
difference between the substance and the effect of the Lord’s 
Supper, that it communicates nothing to the believing recipi- 
ent, that he cannot without it receive by faith, and that an 
unbeliever cannot enjoy it. When in addition, Zwingli some- 
times says, guod in sacra coena verum corpus Christi adsit, 
this is a mystifying expression, concealing his views, which he 
is compelled immediately to restrict and explain as above,” and 
indeed the speaking of a spiritual eating of the body of Christ 
is only an accommodation to the language of the Bible, but 
in his sense an inner contradiction ; and he himself (Zwingli) 
thus explains it.* In a word, his representation of the Lord’s 
Supper is purely subjective ; “in the same degree in which 
it became subjective, the objective truth of it, Christ — disap- 
peared more and more from his eyes. It may be our comfort, 
he thinks, that Christ’s flesh will be at the right hand of God, 
till he comes again, to judge the world. ‘Thas, Christ was to 





* Edit me means, in me eredit. Comp: the passages in the Ratio fidei 
and Expositio in Niem: 26, 27, 29, 47; further Opp. Zw. 4, 118: Panis est 
signum, res autem ipsa Christus, pro nobis traditus. Hujus rei panis symbo- 
lum est, quod sensui offertur, res autem ipsa menti praesens est. 

2 Fidei R. 26, 27. 


3 Comp. Alexander Schweizer, the doctrine of the Reformed church, Zu- 
rich 1847. Vol. 2, p. 650, 644: Zwingli admits only a spiritual reception of 
the body of Christ, and, when he speaks out plainly, only a spiritual recep- 
tion of Christ in faith, for to eat a body spiritually, to take it literally, is 
a monstrous expression ; an internal contradictiov, p.650. Comp. Schenkel, 
the essence of protestantism. Vol.1, p. 494: If Z ingli would be honest, 
he could not in this (the expression edit me, means credit me,) conceal, that 
the not yet relinquished distinction of a spiritual eating of the flesh of Christ, 
was more or less an accommodation to the old usage, and did not adequately 
express his theological views. In fact, he expresses himself against Alber, 
why is it necessary to speak of the body of Christ as such? As such Christ 
is no food of the soul, but, that this body was slain for the salvation of men, 
in this the soul has nourishment, &c. 


Vou. IIT. No. 11. 42 
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him the distant, and in another world, whilst he was enjoyed 
here.”! ‘This doctrine he founds upon a comparison of John 
6, with the words of the institution, upon the figurative expla- 
nation of the latter, according to which «s: stands for means,* 
and upon the circumstance, that Christ’s glorified body, local- 
ly present in heaven, is necessarily confined with his existence 
to one place. Therefore, he cannot, of course, be actually 
present in the Lord’s Supper. Testimonia scripturae tollunt 
corporis praesentiam alicubi in coelo.* Whether Zwing- 
li with this believed, that at the same time with the reception 
of the ordinance, an exalted spiritual union takes place with 
Christ, is not clear in the midst of his fluctuating expressions; 
in any event, | do not believe in the passages referring to it, 
that he intends any thing more than would take place by faith 
without it ;* but this is not the point of controversy between 
him and Luther, for the latter asserts for faith, such a spiritual 
and personal fellowship with Christ, and in a much more ex- 
plicit manner; the matter in dispute, was the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament. 

This now came out very clearly. For in his controversy 
with the Swiss, Luther unfolded his doctrine on the Lord’s 
Supper completely, and on the objective, as well as on the 
subjective side ; by his doctrine we understand not every thing 
which in the course of the controversy he may have once said 
and used as an illustration, but the principal points, as he there 
laid them down,’ and summed them up in the catechism ina 
confessional form. 

To understand them fully, we must recollect Luther’s gen- 
eral definitions in regard to the means of grace. Whilst, ac- 
cording to Zwingli, the Holy Ghost did not need a vehicle for 
his operations upon man, God, according to Luther, works 
upon our souls only through means, namely, through the 





" Schenkel loc. cit. 1, 497. 


2 A. Schweizer loc. cit. 635. Zw. 3, 255, 257: ,Ergo si fides sensum lit- 
teralem tolerare nequit, quia “caro non prodest quicquam ” patet: erit hujus 
verbi hoc loco alia significatio; ponitur est pro significat. 

2 Comp. Schweizer loc. cit. 645: 

The Reformed divines are not uniform in their declarations. Schweizer 
loc. cit. 644. Zwingli remains firm in this, that the res sacramenti is ex- 
pressed figuratively in the words of the institution, and ry means, the 
entire Christ to be received in faith, or his atoning death.” Schenkel loc. 
cit. 497. In the same degree in which the Lord’s Supper became to Zwing- 
li exclusively subjective, the objective truth of it, Christ, disappeared more 
entirely. 

5 Part. in the three works: Sermon vom Leib und Blut Christi 1526 ; that 
the words of Christ remain, “ this is my body, 1527 ;” confession concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, 1528. 
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spoken word and material signs, which he has ordained, viz : 
the sacraments. The union of the internal and external, in 
the sacrament and power thereupon conditioned, resis upon 
the word, to which, as the divinely constituting institution is 
necessary, as well as the appended promise.* The essence of 
the sacraments consists in this, that they are divine acts.— 
“There are no works of man, or words, but God acts and 
works himself, with man.* It is Christ himself who is here 
personally present, and gives his body and his blood to the 
communicants ; and from this the preceding, as well as the 
following representations in regard to the Lord’s Supper, are 
explained. In both respects Luther persisted in opposition to 
his adversaries, in his well-founded conviction, but in both he 
unfolded them more fully. For in regard to the reality of the 
body and blood of Christ, he remained unshaken in this, that ac- 
cording to the clearest import of the words of institution, in the 
bread, the true substantial, or natural body, and the true blood of 
Christ were present; and indeed, the same body, which was 
once broken for us, the same blood which was once shed for 
our sins, and is now glorified, not in the same form or manue:, 
but in the same essence and nature,” 30,187. The how 
may or may not be comprehended, the real presence of this 
body, is irresistibly made known by the word. Whether it is 
acceptable to reason or not, reason has nothing to say in oppo- 
sition to the word; it stands upon the word ; in this it has 
enough ; as the words signify, so will I hold it (331.) 

When the Swiss rejoined that it is contradictory that Christ’s 
body is both in heaven and in the supper at the same time, 
Luther was not at all disconcerted by this apparent contradic- 
tion, but he reasoned against it; bothmust be true, because 
the scriptures asserted both ; and this is chiefly his grand pro- 
ceeding in this matter, and that he did not permit himself to 
be unsettled, either by reasons of human wisdom, or apparently 
contradictory passages of scripture. It cannot contradict itself ; 
as Christ’s body, according to it,is present in the Lord’s Sup- 





' Vol. 29, 208. God deals with us in two ways. One outward, the other 
inward. Externally through the spoken word of the ag and by bodily 


signs, such as baptism and the sacrament. pment g y the Holy spirit and 
faith, with other gifts; but all this in sach a way and order, that the external 
must precede, and the internal come through the external, and he has deter- 
mined to impart to no man, the internal, except through the external. Comp. 
Larg. Cat. It must be external, that it may be apprehended and understood 
by the senses, and thus be conveyed to the heart. Sum, what God does and 
works in us, he determines to effect through such an outward process. 


2 L. W. 29, 237-230. The word does it. (Das Wort thuts.) 
3 Comp. Larg. Catech. in Art. on baptism. 
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per, it must be possible (30, 48 ff. 196, 292.) He refers, in 
regard to this, at once to divine power. As Christ here says, 
this is my body, he can really do it, and does it. Butthisdid 
not satisfy. For the opponents directly referred to the session 
at the right hand of God, as if this was incompatible with the 
parson of Christ’s body in the sacrament, and by this was 

uther reluctantly driven to new explanations in regard to the 
possibility and the manner of the presence. He found it ne- 
cessary to try to explain it from the person of Christ, and par- 
ticularly from the nature of his glorified body. The explana- 
tion of the first point we will reserve for our next article ; here 
it suffices us to remind that Luther would not admit of such a 
relation between the divine and the human, as separates one 
from the other. As Christ is a divine and human person, he 
is personally present every where, where he is, entire, undivi- 
ded, not only as God, but also as man ; particularly does this 
apply to the manner of his "Merraae in which he, as the ex- 
alted, dwells and works in his church. Space and place do 
not separate the natures in him, which neither death nor all 
the devils could dispart. ‘‘ Wherever you locate God, you 
must likewise place the humanity ; they cannot be parted or 
separated.” His ascension, his sitting at the right hand of 
God, contain no contradiction, the last is rather an expression 
for entrance into glory, for the right hand of Ged is no partic- 
ular place, but the almighty power of God, and this is every 
where, at the same time nowhere and incomprehensible, be- 
yond and above all creatures, but where God’s right hand is, 
there is the whole Christ. ‘There is no ascent or descent for 
his humanity ; it has, in consequence of the personal union 
with the godhead, part in that presence, which is neither to be 
considered an extension of substance, nor asa local filling of 
space, but as the divine, free, unrestrained by space, mode of 
being present.!. Nevertheless, Luther does not intend to prove 
by this definition, his doctrine in regard to the supper, for his 
reason for this remains the word of God and the omnipotence 
of God, but he merely wished to repel the objection of oppo- 
nents, that the two are contradictory ; Christ’s body in heaven 
and in the bread, and to prove the possibility of a presence of 





* Loe. cit. Bd. 29, 289, 335. Bd. 30, 58, fs. 211, fs. 221. Luther strug- 
gles here ; loc. cit. with language to express the deep view of a presence 
raised above space, and neither embraced in it, nor excluded from it. Comp. 
30, 226, 227. Christ’s humanity is deepin God. Nature, with its significant 
mysteries, sound, light, the play of the sunin the water, of the external 
world in the eye, were employed to illustrate this idea; for examp., 30, 66, 
221, 273, in which he evidently had in his mind the definitions of the fathers, 
and particularly Hilarius 
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the same in the supper. The manner in which he is present 
is not that general, but it is, so to speak, a more concentrated, 
corpoteal form of it; a real presence of the flesh and blood in 
bread wine, by the power of the word, and brought about 
by the Word, for the sacrainental enjoyment.* The relation 
of the heavenly to the earthly element, which is the vehicle 
of it, must then be understood as a reul penetration, an actual 
immanence. The one is bound upon the other objectively, 
in a supernatural way ; but this way can neither be considered 
inclusion, nor circumscription, nor at all sensual. Weare not 
so stupid as to believe that Christ’s body is in the bread in a 
gross, visible manner, like bread in a basket, or wine in a cup, 
but we just believe that his body is there, according to the 
plain meaning of his words. That the fathers and we some- 
times thus speak, Christ’s body isin the bread, happens simply 
thus, that our faith desires to confess that ’Chnist’s body is 
present; otherwise, we might well endare, that it should be 
said, he is in the bread, he is the bread, he is the present 
bread, or in any other way. We will not strive about words ; 
but that the signification may remain, that it is not mere bread 
that we eat in the Lord’s Supper, but the body of Christ.*— 
The how is a mystery for faith. How this takes place, or how 
he is in the bread, we do not know, and will not know it, we 





* Comp. Bd. 29. (Sermon on the body and blood of Christ) 338, 343. Bd. 
30, that the words, 69, 70: although Christ is everywhere present, yet he is 
in the Lord’s Supper in another way. It is not the same thing when God is 
present, and when he is present to thee; then is he present to thee, when he 
adds his word and binds himself to it, and says : Here thou shalt find me.— 
And although Christ’s humanity is at the right hand of God, and now in all 
and over all things, you will not be able to iy hold of him, though he is in 
your bread, unless he fastens himself upon you, and blesses you with a spe- 
cial feast by his werd, which he does in the supper, and says: This is my 
body. Comp. Great Conf. the same 211 ff. the well known distinction of 
three-fold method of the bodily presence of Christ (circumscriptive, defini- 
tive, repletive.) This, in itself proper distinction, does not appear clearly 
developed in the cited passage, and is not properly necessa ry for the dogma, 
as Luther everywhere, when he presents it in a confessional form, founds it 
upon the words of the institution. 


2 That the words, &c., Bd. 30,66. How remote Luther is from every 
gross conception, appears from the frequently recurring expression, that 
Christ’s flesh is vital and life-giving ; further, that Christ is imparted always 
entire, and not in pieces; that he gives himself; (29, 335); further, from 
30, 200, 210. part. 218, the image of the crystal, 130. When he, notwith- 
standing, expresses himself according to his manner, more barshly, when he 
says once, “the body of Christ is distributed and chewed with the teeth,” 
this, although wrong, is to be explained from the passages a above, and 
particalarly that he is here particularly aiming very strongly to express the 
difference between him and the Swiss, The quoted words are in the instruc- 
tion which he sends to Melancthon at Cassel 1535. Good remarks in Lo- 
scher, Hist. mot. 1, 248. 
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sae believe God’s word, and not prescribe metes and bounds 
to him. 

The further necessary result of the decisions thus.far pre- 
sented is, that in the Lord’s Supper, Christ’s body and blood 
are orally received, and indeed, by every communicant, not 
excepting the unworthy. The first results from the res sacra- 
menti; for if this is the real hody of the Lord glorified and 
spiritualized, the reception of it cannot be an act of the human 
soul, and the organ cannot be faith, but the organ must be 
that, which likewise receives the visible elements, to which 
the super-sensual is united in consequence of the divine insti- 
tution, the mouth ; consequently the reception must be oral, 
a corporeal eating of the body of Christ (sanducatio oralis). 
It is known that this expression of Luther gave his opponents 
occasion to charge him with teaching a Capernaitic eating ; 
but he treated it asa mere suspicion ; he defined this esus 
oralis more particularly, although orally, yet in a heavenly 
manner, he says expressly: “ Now it is impossible that the 
flesh of Christ should be divided, separated, torn, spoiled or 
corrupted, for it is a holy, divine, incorruptible flesh ;” he 
guards carefully against grossly sensual representations. And 
this was a matter of course, from the above. Not less clear 
was it, that the bodily reception does not exclude the spiritual, 
that is, the believing appropriation of that which the words of 
the sacrament promise ; much more, just on this depends the 
blessing of the ordinance ; but not at all is the last the condi- 
tion for the first, and cannot indeed be, because Christ’s body 
and blood are present in the sacrament, not through the power 
of our faith, but independently of it, and the reception is by 
the mouth, and not by faith. For this reason, unbelievers re- 
ceive it, but, it must be noticed, to condemnation (Vol. 30,85 
fs.) It is easy to perceive, how these two explanations form 
the necessary results of Luther’s doctrines ; they are the scrip- 
tural consequence, and at the same time, the characteristic dis- 
tinction of his conception in opposition to the Swiss. We will 
now turn our attention to the subjective side, particularly to 
the question concerning the benefits of the Lord’s Supper, for 
in this respect we observe an advance in Luther. It was one 
of the strongest arguments of his opponents, that they could 
not see what was the benefit of receiving the body and blood. 
'T’o this Luther answered at once, in his intrepid manner; and 
if it is not known, that is nothing to the point ; it is enough, that 
the word tells us what we receive in the sacrament; but, he 
proceeds, it tells us plainly enough, the blessing. It lies in 
the “given for you, shed for you ;” it is the special appropria- 
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tion of forgiveness of sins, the application of it to the individ- 
ual. And this he receives no longer in the sense given above, 
according to which, it is the word which communicates it, but 
the reception of the body itself, exhibits to us the forgiveness 
testified in the word, and procures us life; the first, because it 
was given for us, the other, whilst not being without the divine 
life, it is a spiritual, life-giving food. For the same reason, 
the sacrament effects, at the same time, an increase of faith, 
and newly animates love; in other words, it is Christ himself 
that forgives us our sins in the sacrament, and strengthens 
faith.” This effect it has nevertheless, only then, where, in 
addition to the bodily eating with the mouth, there is likewise 
a spiritual, with the heart, only for him who believes the word 
of promise, which Luther very properly would not permit to 
be detached from the sacrament, and thus he returns again to 
this, that it is, on the one hand, the word,and on the other, 
faith, which conditions the blessing. “The bodily eating 
profits, on account of the spiritual, that is, faith, which re- 
ceives the words into the heart, and eats spiritually what the 
mouth does bodily (30, 85, 86).” As this spiritual eating, 
which has its object in the word, and the special appropriation 
of the death of Christ, which is thus imparted, takes place 
beyond the sacrament, the question still recurred in regard to 
the specific blessing. If no other fruit could be assigned, there 
did not seem to be a sufficient reason for insisting upon the 
reality of Christ’s bodily presence in the sacrament. hold 
and new opponents have sufficiently insisted upon this. But 
Luther was not the man to have his work unfinished; he is 
courageous enough to unfold the entire results of his whole 
doctrine, founded in the scriptures; and that he does in the 
statement, thatthe reception of the body of Christ perenne 
the physical transformation, yea, the glorification of the entire 
personality of the believer. ‘God, says he in the essay that 
these words, &c., God gives the word for the soul, and the 
work (action) for the body, that both may be saved and receive 
one grace in two forms, to each what is appropriate ; the heart 
cannot eat it bodily, and the mouth cannot eat it spiritually ; 
God equalizes it, so that the mouth eats physically for the 





' Loc. cit, 29, 345, 347. Those who go to the Lord’s Supper, must be- 
lieve and be assured, not only that Christ’s body and blood are received by 
them, but they are there dispensed, and become their’s. Likewise, every 
one should know these words; “that is, &c., there my Lord gave me his 
body and blood in bread and wine, that I might eat and drink, and that they 
might be mine, so that I might be assured of forgiveness, and that I might be 
free from death and hell, have eternal life, and be a child of God and an heir 
of heaven. Therefore do I goto the sacrament to seek this.” 
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must believe God’s word, and not prescribe metes and bounds 
to him. 

The further necessary result of the decisions thus far pre- 
sented is, that in the Lord’s Supper, Christ’s body and blood 
are orally received, and indeed, by every communicant, not 
excepting the unworthy. The first results from the res sacra- 
ment; for if this is the real hody of the Lord glorified and 
spiritualized, the reception of it cannot be an act of the human 
soul, and the organ cannot be faith, but the organ must be 
that, which likewise receives the visible elemenis, to which 
the super-sensual is united in consequence of the divine insti- 
tution, the mouth ; consequently the reception must be oral, 
a corporeal eating of the body of Christ (sanducatio oralis). 
It is known that this expression of Luther gave his opponents 
occasion to charge him with teaching a Capernaitic eating ; 
but he treated it asa mere suspicion; he defined this esus 
oralis more particularly, although orally, yet in a heavenly 
manner, he says expressly : “ Now it is impossible that the 
flesh of Christ should be divided, separated, torn, spoiled or 
corrupted, for it is a holy, divine, incorruptible flesh ;” he 
guards carefully against grossly sensual representations. And 
this was a matter of course, from the above. Not less clear 
was it, that the bodily reception does not exclude the spiritual, 
that is, the believing appropriation of that which the words of 
the sacrament promise ; much more, just on this depends the 
blessing of the ordinance; but not at all is the last the condi- 
tion for the first, and cannot indeed be, because Christ’s body 
and blood are present in the sacrament, not through the power 
of our faith, but independently of it, and the reception is by 
the mouth, and not by faith. For this reason, unbelievers re- 
ceive it, but, it must be noticed, to condemnation (Vol. 30,85 
fs.) It is easy to perceive, how these two explanations form 
the necessary results of Luther’s doctrines ; they are the scrip- 
tural consequence, and at the same time, the characteristic dis- 
tinction of his conception in opposition to the Swiss. We will 
now turn our attention to the subjective side, particularly to 
the question concerning the benefits of the Lord’s Supper, for 
in this respect we observe an advance in Luther. It was one 
of the strongest arguments of his opponents, that they could 
not see what was the benefit of receiving the body and blood. 
To this Luther answered at once, in his intrepid manner; and 
if itis not known, that is nothing to the point ; it is enough, that 
the word tells us what we receive in the sacrament; but, he 
proceeds, it tells us plainly enough, the blessing. It lies in 
the “given fur you, shed for you ;” it is the special appropria- 
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tion of forgiveness of sins, the application of it to the individ- 
ual. And this he receives no longer in the sense given above, 
according to which, it is the word which communicates it, but 
the reception of the body itself, exhibits to us the forgiveness 
testified in the word, and procures us life; the first, because it 
was given for us, the other, whilst not being without the divine 
life, it is a spiritual, life-giving food. For the same reason, 
the sacrament effects, at the same time, an increase of faith, 
and newly animates love; in other words, it is Christ himself 
that forgives us our sins in the sacrament, and strengthens 
faith.” This effect it has nevertheless, only then, where, in 
addition to the bodily eating with the mouth, there is likewise 
a spiritual, with the heart, only for him who believes the word 
of promise, which Luther very properly would not permit to 
be detached from the sacrament, and thus he returns again to 
this, that it is, on the one hand, the word,and on the other, 
faith, which conditions the blessing. “The bodily eating 
profits, on account of the spiritual, that is, faith, which re- 
ceives the words into the heart, and eats spiritually what the 
mouth does bodily (30, 85, 86).” As this spiritual eating, 
which has its object in the word, and the special appropriation 
of the death of Christ, which is thus imparted, takes place 
beyond the sacrament, the question still recurred in regard to 
the specific blessing. If no other fruit could be assigned, there 
did not seem to be a sufficient reason for insisting upon the 
reality of Christ’s bodily presence in the sacrament. Both old 
and new opponents have sufficiently insisted upon this. But 
Luther was not the man to have his work unfinished; he is 
courageous enough to unfold the entire results of his whole 
doctrine, founded in the scriptures; and that he does in the 
statement, that the reception of the body of Christ produces 
the physical transformation, yea, the glorification of the entire 
personality of the believer. ‘God, says he in the essay that 
these words, &c., God gives the word for the soul, and the 
work (action) for the body, that both may be saved and receive 
one grace in two forms, to each what is appropriate ; the heart 
cannot eat it bodily, and the mouth cannot eat it spiritually ; 
God equalizes it, so that the mouth eats physically for the 





' Loc. cit, 29, 345, 347. Those who go to the Lord’s Supper, must be- 
lieve and be assured, not only that Christ’s body and blood are received by 
them, but they are there dispensed, and become their’s. Likewise, every 
one should know these words; “that is, &c., there my Lord gave me his 
body and blood in bread and wine, that I might eat and drink, and that they 
might be mine, so that I might be assured of forgiveness, and that I might be 
free from death and hell, have eterna! life, and be a child of God and an heir 
of heaven. Therefore do I goto the sacrament to seek this.” 
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heart, and the heart eats spiritually for the mouth, and both 
are satisfied and rendered blessed by one food. ‘The body, it 
is true, does not comprehend this, but the soul knows well, that 
the body must live eternally, because it receives an eternal 
food, which will not permit it to corrupt, or decay in the grave 
or dust. Therefore, Zwingli should not have concluded, if 
Christ’s flesh is eaten there would nothing come of it but 
flesh, but there would be nothing but spirit. For it is a spirit- 
ual flesh, and cannot be changed, but changes and gives the 
spirit to him who eats it. Because the poor body has the hope 
of the resurrection and of eternal life, it must become spiritual, 
and every thing that is carnal in it, must be digested and de- 
stroyed ; this is done by this spiritual food, when it is eaten 
bodily, it digests and changes his flesh, and changes it so that 
it becomes spiritual, immortal and blessed, as Paul says, 1 Cor. 
15, 44. This food is indeed so strong, it changes us into itself, 
and of fleshly, sinful, mortal men, makes us spiritual, holy, 
living men; as we already are, but yet hidden in faith and 
hope, it has not yet been revealed, but it will be in the last 
day.! 

These are fundamental features of the Lord’s Supper, as 
developed by Luther in the controversy with the Swiss.* He 





'* It is incorruptible, as everything from the Spirit is, and is a food of an 
entirely different character from a corruptible. This food changes him who 
eats it, into itself, &e. Bd. 30, 93, 94, 101, 119. The prominence given to 
this, is the more remarkable, because then the significance of the material 
was not well understood. 


2 Comp. the summary statement at the close of his great confession: As 
I see that there is a continual increase of tumult and error, and there is no 
end of the stir and rage of Satan, that hereafter, during my life, or after my 
death, some may make use of me,and may cite my writings falsely, to 
strengthen their errors, as the sacrament and baptism fanatics begin to do: I 
will, therefore, with this work, confess before God and the whole world, my 
faith, in which 1 expect to remain till death: in this (God aid me in it,) to 
leave the world, and to appear before the judgment seat of Christ, and if any 
one after my death say: if Dr. Luther was now alive, he would teach this or 
the other thing differently, for be had not sufficiently considered it: against 
this I now say, as then, and then as now, that I have, by God’s grace, consid- 
ered all these articles very carefully, by the scriptures, and often deduced 
them from them, and would as certainly contend for them, as I have now for 
the sacrament of the altar. I am not drunk nor thoughtless: [ know what I 
speak : feel well what it will be to me at the coming of Christ in the last 
day : therefore, no one need come to me with jokes or balderdash (Tending) 
I am in earnest: for I know to some extent, the grace of God, as opposed to 
Satan: can he pervert or perplex the word of God, what may he not do with 
mine or another’s words? After this protestation, the blessed Luther, amongst 
other things, placed this: Thus I speak, he says, likewise, and confess the 
sacrament of the altar, that in it the body and blood of Christ are truly eaten 
and drunk, although the ministers who administered it, or those who received 
it, did not believe, or otherwise perverted it, for it does not depend upon the 
belief or unbelief of man, but on God’s word and ordinance : unless they first 
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directly thereupon, expressed them in the clearest and most 
decided manner, divested of every thing polemical and doctri- 
nal, in his catechisms (1528): The sacrament of the altar is 
the true body and blood of Christ, in bread and wine, for us 
christians to eat and drink, instituted by Christ himself; from 
this he could so little be moved at the Marburg conference, (he 
persevered, that the text was too strong) that he immediately 
afterwards expressed the opposition to the reformed in this form : 
that the true body and blood of Christ are present in the bread 
and wine, according to the words, this is, &c.; and are not 
merely bread and wine, as the opposite part maintains; and 
in this sense, the Marburg articles became the basis of the 
Augustana. ! 

With no less determination did he adhere to his conviction 
in the proceedings in regard to the Wittenberg Concordia 
(1536),* and placed it a year afterwards in the Schmalkald arti- 
cles as confession of the Lutheran church, as follows: Con- 
cerning the sacrament of the altar, we hold, that bread and 
wine in the Lord’s Supper, are the true body and blood of 


change these, and explain them otherwise, as the enemies of the sacrament 
now do, who have nothing but bread and wine; for they have not the words 
and the established ordinance ; ; but have perverted and changed them accord- 
ing to their own fancy. 


' Comp. Frick’s German Seckendorf, p. 966, and Kollner’s Symbolik, 1, 
159, 167. The Schwabach articles (1529) are nothing but a remodeling of 
Marburg. 

2 The formula which was then subscribed by both sides, was: ‘* We have 
heard how Martin Bucer has expressed his opinion, and that of the other 
preachers, who have come with him from the cities, concerning the holy sa- 
crament of the body and blood of Christ, viz: thus: They confess, according 
to the words of Irenzus, that in this sacrament there are two things, a heav- 
enly and an earthly: according to this, they hold and teach, that with the 
bread and wine, the body and ‘blood of Christ are truly and actually present, 
are offered and received. And although they do not believe in transubstan- 
tiation, that is, a natural change of the bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ, and do not hold, that the body and blood of Christ are locally in- 
cluded in the bread, that is, in space, or are otherwise permanently united, 
exceptin the use of the sacrament; yet, they admit, that by sacramertal 
unity, the bread is the body of Christ, &c. For beyond the use, if the bread 
is laid aside, or is kept in sacramental boxes, or is carried about in a proces- 
sion and shown, as Is dune in popish countries, they do not believe that 
Christ’s body is present. Again, they hold that Christ instituted this sacra- 
ment, that it is powerful amongst christians, and that it does not depend on 
the worthiness or unworthiness of the administrator, or of him who receives 
it; for, as St. Paul says, that the unworthy partake in it; they hold that the 
body and blood of Christ are administered to the unworthy, if Christ’s ordi- 
nance and command are observed. But such- receive it to condemnation, as 
St. Paul says, for they misuse the holy sacrament, because they receive it 
without true repentance and faith ; for it was instituted that it might testify, 
thatto them the grace and mercies of Christ are granted, and that they are 
united to Christ, and washed in his blood, who truly repent and comfort them- 
selves by faith in Christ. 


Vou. LD. No. U1. 43 
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Christ, and are not only given to and received by pious, but 
likewise by wicked christians. Art. 6, Rechb. 330. From this 
appears clearly, how the 10th article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, with its iaprobant secus docentes, was understood by Lu- 
ther and the Lutheran divines, who contributed, by their ad- 
vice or approbation, to its production, and how it was understood 
by the princes who subscribed it. In no other sense could 
Luther take the words: the true body and blood of Christ are 
truly present under the form of bread and wine, &c., than in 
that in which he himself wrote them ; for they are transferred 
literally from the Marburg articles, which he wrote, to the Au- 
gustana; in no other sense did the associate authors of the 
Schwabach articles, Jonas and Bugenhagen, Schnepf, Osian- 
der and Brenz, as can be proved by original documents, un- 
derstand them ; in no other were they then understood gener- 
ally, and they could not be otherwise understood, as it was 
known that they were not only opposed to the Romish, but 
likewise to the Swiss doctrine.’ If Melancthon entertained a 
different view, this amounts to nothing; but he entertained 
the Lutheran. 

This may be shown briefly. Melancthon, likewise, eman- 
cipated himself from the doctrine of transubstantiation, without 
on this account denying the reality of Christ’s body, and the 

‘ption of it. E’quidem, he writes in the year 1520, senten- 
tiam de transubstantiatione haud gravatim amplector, sed 
inter articulos fidei non temere numeraverim ; verum corpus 
Christi manducari articulus fidet est, quocunque tandem modo 
sacrosanctum corpus figuram Christi induat (Corp. Ref. I, 
145), and from this his expression in his loci is explained : 
Signum gratiae certum est participatio mensae Domini, hoc 
est manducare corpus Christi et bibere sanguinem ejus.— 
When the controversy broke out with the Swiss, he appeared 
in private letters on the side of Luther, against Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius,? without, however, coinciding in all respects 
with the way in which Luther unfolded the doctrine. He 
adhered, as was his wont, to the simplest expressions, and was 





* Comp. on the proceedings with the Swiss, the efforts of the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and the letter of Luther to him: Seckendorf, p. 980, ff., part. the 
communication of Schnepfin Kollner, 1, 180. Notum est omnibus, qui de- 
liberationi illi a. 1530 interfuere—quam ob causam placuerit eo tempore solo 
adverbio vere, quamquam ambiguo, ut tum a multis disputabatur, uti, cum 
nemo tum omnium eorum, qui August. Confessioni adjuncti et in hune delib- 
erantium congressum adimissi erant,cum Zwinglianis sentirent. Interfui 
enim et ipse sqq. 

2 Comp. The proofs in the profound investigation of Galler, Versuch einer 
charakteristik Melancthon’s, p. 376 fs. 
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not disposed in this, as in general, to come to a final determi- 
nation ; but in essentials, he concurred with Luther, and en- 
tirely approved his exegesis of the words of the institution.— 
On this account, he not only most emphatically dissuaded 
from union with the Oberlinder (neque enim convenit, impi- 
am sententiam defendere aut confirmare vires eorum, qui 
impium dogma sequuntur, ne latius serpat venenum (1529), 
but he determined to write against the sacramentarians. He 
was not at all diverted from this purpose by his participation 
in the Marburg conference, so far from it, he wrote the follow- 
ing year to M. Gorlitz: Ego agnovi coram auditis antesig- 
nanis illius sectae (sc. Marburgi) quam nullam habeant 
christianam doctrinam ; ego mori malim, quam hoc ajjirmare 
quodilli afirmant: corpus Christi non posse nisi in uno loco 
esse. It confirmed him much to have the testimony of the 
ancient church in his favor; and he did not conclude, as has 
been asserted erroneously of late, that there was a real com- 
munication of the entire Christ, (for this was as little his view, 
as it was Luther’s) but, as he says, specifically: it is xowona 
praesentis corporis. Ego sequor veteris ecclesiae sententiam, 
quae affirmat, adesse corpus Christi in coena, ac judico, hane 
habere scripturae testimonium ; non enim invenio firmam ra- 
tionem, cur nomine corporis in verbis coenae oportet tantum 
absentis corporis signum intelligi. ( Sententiae veterum ali- 
quot scriptorum de coena domint ). 

That he means the glorified body of Christ here, is clearly 
perceived by the stress which he lays, in this connection, on 
the resurrection. (Comp. Galle, p. 384, 393). The dialoguc 
of Oecolampadius, which he received in Augsburg, did i 
alter his views, although it had influence upon the change of 
mind, which occurred afterwards. From. all this, it results 
that Melancthon, in the 10th article of the Augustana, acknow- 
ledges the real presence of the body and blood of Christ, and 
the reception of the same, in the sense in which Luther and 
the body of Evangelical confessors understood it.. If there 
could be any doubt, it would be dissipated by the two treatises 
containing elucidations, which were published before and 
after the diet at Augsburg. For, in the celebrated Unterricht 
der Visitatoren, in 1528, he says: Concerning the sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, these three articles should be 
presented to the people: 1) That they believe that in the 
bread is the true body, and in the wine the true blood of Christ. 
For so speak the words in Matt.: and thus says Paul, 1 Cor. 
11: The bread that we break, is the body of Christ distributed. 
Where is not to be understood the true body of Christ, but the 
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word of God alone, as some say, it would not thea be a distribu- 
tion of the body of Christ, but of the word and spirit. And this 
is to be thought, that this great miracle occurs, not from the 
merit of the priest, but because Christ has so ordained that his 
body should be present in the communion. In the apology 
he repeats the contents of the 10th article of the Augustana, 
in the words: Decimus articulus approbatus est, in quo con- 
JSitemur nos sentire, quod in coena domini vere et substantial- 
iter adsint corpus et sanguis Christi, et vere exhibeantur cum 
illis rebus, quae videntur, pane et vino, his qui sacramentum 
accipiunt. Hane sententiam constanter defendimus, re dili- 
genter inquisita et agitata. Et loquimur de praesentia vivi 
Christi. Rom. 6:9. (Rechenb. 157, 158.) With Luther, 
he understands by the real presence the substantial. ! 

3) By this the third point, which yet remains, is determined ; 
for the passages just cited are the open declarations of the Lu- 
theran church upon its faith, and constitute, with the LOth arti- 
cle of the Augustana, its fundamental confession in regard to 
the Lord’s Supper. The doctrine could not be more clearly 
and definitely exposed, the difference between it and the re- 
formed could not be more clearly displayed than it was. If 
misapprehensions and perplexities after arose, it was from 
without, the original sense was clear and explicit. In this 
sense the Lutheran church held its doctrine in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper, and till Luther’s death, it was everywhere 
adopted and confessed. 

As a proof, an entire series of documents can be urged. Not 
as if in them all the distinctions of Luther, in his controversy 
with the Swiss, were admitted; the entire exposition, in its 
very nature, belongs to the doctrinal and polemical, and not at 
all to the confessional ; it was, therefore, possible that a differ- 
ence might exist in regard to particulars; but that which is 
here to be considered, the fundamental aspects of the church 
doctrine: the real, “that is the substantial” presence of the 
true body and blood of Christ in the supper, the oral reception 
of the same with and under the bread and wine, as the divine- 
ly appointed means for receiving the supernatural substance ; 
the determination that unbelievers receive the body of the 
Lord, whilst faith is the condition of blessing, which consists 
particularly in forgiveness of sins, life and salvation, but is not 
the condition of the real presence, nor the organ for the recep- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ; finally, the reference of 
these leading distinctions to the words of the institution, as 


‘ Comp. Planck loc. cit. 132. 
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the proper source of the entire doctrine: this is found declared 
in numerous catechisms, liturgies and church disciplines, from 
the year 1530 to 1560. That Melancthon, to effect a union 
with the Reformed from the year 1530, yielded the definiteness 
of the church’s definition; that he did with many others, 
though with many fluctuations, incline to the opinion of the 
Oberlinder, does not change the matter; the change itself of 
the LOth article, in the year 1540, and the use made in the 
Lutheran church of the variata, is not at all evidence that they 
departed from the old and true meaning of the confession— 
the variata was used without prejudice, because it was under- 
stood in the church’s sense, and with so much less hesitation, 
because, not only Melancthon’s friends, but he himself, loudly 
asserted the principle that the confession of 1530 was alone 
adhered to. ! 

Consequently, till this time, there was no occasion for far- 
ther symbolical decisions, 

b) The introduction of Calvinism into the Lutheran church 
furnished an occasion. Calvin was at first considered in Ger- 





* Comp. The satisfactory proof in Kollner, loc. cit., p. 247, ff. It must be 
particularly remarked, that not only Melancthon’s friends, but he himself, 
asserts unequivocally the principle that the confession of 1530 was the stand- 
ard, and on this account did it particularly occur, that the Lutherans for some 
time did not particularly regard the change ; some, because they saw an elu- 
cidation of the true Lutheran sense of the Augsburg confession ; others, be- 
cause if they noticed the double sense, they looked upon the doctrine of the 
confession as untouched, as acknowledged by the whole party, and Melanc- 
thon himself, and either secretly approved the ground of Melancthon, or trom 
regard to him would not engage in hostilities. 

Thus it came to pass that during Melancthon’s lifetime the variata remain- 
ed almost untouched, and obtained an extensive circulation. It was used in 
public proceedings, and obtained, it is true, in the assumption of its entire 
agreement with the Augsburg confession, and under occasional protests, at 
least a subordinate ratification. Further, p. 261: There is nothing at all 
binding in the whole, for the party, whatever may be the opinion in.regard 
to Melancthon’s reasons, that is, the whole of his change had no significance 
either doctrinal or political. for the Lutheran church. This appears from 
what follows: First, Melanctbon undertook the entire matter of his own ac- 
cord, (consilio privato) and thus the church had nothing to do with the change. 
That it did not prevent it, cannot be made an objection; as things were, it 
was not called upon to do it. For, what is a further consideration for the 
above assertion is, that Melancthon contemplated no change, he did not wish 
or desire to deviate from the Augsburg confession. At least, and this is the 
3rd well to be considered point for our assertion, the church always took for 
granted, wherever the variata was allowed, that it did not deviate from the 
Augsburg confession, and admitted, that Melancthon and the church, in all 
this, were in error, the variata had no further significance, as both Melanc- 
thon and the Evangelical princes perseveringly explained, that they adhered 
to the Augsburg confession, and that with the improved and enlarged edition 
of the confession, they did not desire to do anything against the Augsburg 
confession, but, on the contrary, approved of it, only because, and in so far 
as Uf agreed with the Augsburg confession itself. S. there the further proot. 
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many a Lutheran divine, and was himself accused, fn Switzer- 
land, of Lutheran tendencies, as his expressions in regard to 
the Lord’s Supper, certainly did, in part, agree to the letter 
with Luther’s.* In fact, he had from the beginning an inde- 
pendent theory, which in its most interior thought more nearly 
connected itself with Zwingli’s, and may be regarded as an 
extension of it. In the fixing of the sacramental idea, he goes 
further than he. Fr, first, he characterizes the earthly ele- 
ments, not as naked signs (nuda signa) but as seals and 
pledges (sigilla ef pignora) of the grace of God; then he 
considers the power of the Holy Ghost proceeding from Christ 
as that which is instrumental in the Lord’s Supper ; and third, 
the scope of this instrumentality is communion with Christ 
and his mediatorial blessings. 

According to this, he distinguishes three things in the Lord’s 
Supper: significationem, materiam quae ex ea dependet (in- 
separabilis enim est asigno veritas), et virtutem seu effectum, 
qui ex utraque consequitur. The significatio in promissioni- 
bus sita est, quae quodammodo implicitae signo sunt ; mate- 
riam aut substantiam voco Christum cum sua morte et resur- 
rectione ; per effectum autem redemtionem, justitiam, sanc- 
tificationem, vitamque aeternam et quaecunque alia nobis 
beneficia adfert Christus, intelligo (Instit. IV. c. 17). Ac- 
cording to this, the real meaning of the ordinance consists in 
this: that it is union with Christ, or rather secures it (myste- 
rium arcanae Christi cum piis unionis) ; this union is distin- 
guished as a real but spiritual,* and involves the reception of 
the blessings of salvation, which Christ procured for us by his 
sufferings and death ; it is Christ, gui se ipse cum bonis suis 
omnibus nobis offert, and truly in such a manner that union 
with him is the ground of the receipt of those bona; non 
enim ad nos bona illa pervenirent, nisi se prius nostrum 
Christus faceret ; but faith is the condition of this union, 
effected by the Holy Ghost ; nos fide eum recipimus, fides est 
os sumentis ; omnia ad fidem referenda sunt ; loc. cit: The 
Calvinistic theory appears then, as an extension of the Zwin- 
glian. What the latter merely hints, and places in the rear, 
is with Calvin the leading point. And if, according to him, 
likewise, this union is merely a spiritual in faith, and conse- 
quently the reception merely a spiritual in faith, and Calvin 





‘ The literature may be found in Loscher Hist. mot., in Henry’s life of 
Calvin; with which compare Hundeshagen’s conflict of Zwinglianisin, Lu- 
theranism and Calvinism. Bern., 1842. 

* Calvin calls, so far as he considers the spirit as something real, this 
communicatio spiritualis a real, whilst Luther by the real understands the 
bodily. 
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will admit no other, nulla alia, quam fidei manducatio fingi 
potest—he nevertheless conceives the last more profoundly 
than Zwingli; namely, as the appropriation by faith, of the 
matter of the sacrament; that is, Christ and the blessings 


’ treasured up in him, forgiveness of sins and eternal life. Iddis 


manducatio est fides, mihi ex fide potius consequi videtur ; 
manducationem fructum et effectum fidei dico, loc. cit., 1V. 
17, 5.' 

What significance has the body and blood of Christ now, in 
this theory, which is built mainly upon John 6:? .Calvin 
explains the words of the institution figuratively: bread and 
wine are,in his view, symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ; not merely so far as they were once offered for our 
redemption, but so far, likewise, as they serve in the course of 
time to our spiritual nourishment (vitae nostrae spiritualis 
cibus) ; and how this is to be understood, the addition shows 
at once: Jam ergo habemus, in quem finem spectet mystica 
haec benedictio ; nempe quo nobis confirmet, corpus Christi 
sic pro nobis esse semel immolatum, ut nunc eo vescamur, ac 
vescendo unici illius sacrificii efficaciam in nobis sentiamus, 
sanguinem ejus sic pro nobis semel fusum, ut sit nobis perpe- 
tuus potus. 1V. 17, 1. Calvin teaches, according to these 
words, a reception of the body of Christ in the supper; yea, 
he calls this body, sometimes, the true body, the communica- 
tion areal, and tries to prove the possibility of such a union, 
from the nature of the glorified Redeemer. But in what 
Sense? On this point, the first edition of the Institutes throws 
light: Although Christ has ascended to heaven with his body, 
he sits at the right hand of God, that is, he governs in the 
power, might and glory of the Father. But this kingdom is 
not confined in space, but is universal, and he exercises his 
power wherever he pleases, he manifests by the same his pres- 
ence (praesentem se potentia ac virtute exhidbet), he is con- 
stantly with his friends, lives in them, upholds them, strength- 
ens and protects them, just as if he was present with his body. 
In this way is Christ’s body aud blood given to us inthe Lord’s 
Supper. But he proceeds at once: Docendi causa dico : vere 
et efficaciter exhiberi, non autem naturaliter. Quo scilicet 
significamus, non substantiam ipsam corporis seu verum et 
naturale corpus illic dari, sed omnia, quae in suo corpore nobis 





* Thus does he explain in the second very rare edition of his Institutes, in 
the year 1536. S. Henry 1, 127.; thus tooin the Consensio mutua in re sa- 
cramentaria: Extra controversiam ponimus figurate accipienda esse ; in the 
Consensus Tig. 1549, and in the later editions of the Institutes, IV. 17, 5. 
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beneficia Christus praestitit. Ea est corporis praesentia quam 
sacramenti ratio postulat.+ 

The same thought he expresses in a concrete form in his 
later writings, saying: that in the Eucharist the spiritual life 
flows to us from the glorified body of Christ, that Christ im- 
parts to us the power and life, virtutem et vigorem, which 
dwell in his living flesh, that he nourishes our souls with his 
life-giving flesh ; which is, however, restricted by the explana- 
tion: Christum a carnis suae substantia vitam in animas 
nostras. spirare, Christum sua ad nos virlute descendere.* — 
And thus it appears as if Calvin taught a species of bodily 
communication. But this appearance disappears through the 
continual caution which accompanies: guamvis in nos non 
ingrediatur ipsa Christi caro, by means of the constant dis- 
tinction between substantia and virtus, through the explicit 
explanation : that Christ’s body exists in heaven, restricted by 
space, therefore, neither is, nor can be, corporeally or substan- 
tially in the Lord’s Supper, non quoad substantiam sed quoad 
virtutem. An efilux from the bedy cannot be thought of un- 
der such expressions, which is indeed in aglorified body an 
unintelligible thing; but it all comes to a power and opera- 
tion communicated (virtus et efficacia) of this body, which in 
itself remains at a distance from us. And by this we do not 
get beyond that spiritual vital union of believers with Christ, 
which takes place in the sacrament and out of it (quae etiam 
extra signorum usum Uulis constat), only then in a higher de- 
gree. A specific gift, a substantial presence, a communication 
of the body and blood of Christ in a proper sense, we have 
not.* This appears more clear, when we remember that ac- 
cording to Calvin the holy Ghost is the one who unites what 





* In Henry 1, 129. The same words are found in the latest editions of 


the Institutes, except that here, after non secus ac si corpore adesset, the addi- 
tion is made: quin denique suo ipsius corpore nos pascit, cujus communionem 
spiritus sui virtute in nos transfundit. 

2 Thus in numerous passages of the Institutes, IV. 17, 3,5: Ex abscond- 
ito deiiatis fonte in Christi carnem mirabiliter infusa est vita, ut inde ad nos 
flueret. Thus too in the Defensio I and II. (1559) where he says on the one 
hand: substantia carnis Christi animas nostras pasci fateor, but at once adds 
in explanation: nunquam dubitabo fateri, arcana sp. si. virtute vitam in nos 
diffundi ex ejus carnis substantia. 

2 Comp. likewise the consensio mutua Art. 23: quod carnis suae esu et 
sanguinis potione per fidem nos pascit— id non perinde accipienduin est, 

acsi fieret aliqua substantiae vel commixtio vel transfusio, sed quia ex carne 
semel in sacrificium oblata et ex sanguine in expiationem efluso vitam hanri- 
mus, with the remark in the commentary 1 Cor. 11: loquor vulgari modo 
(vere nobis in coena corpus Christi dari) sed intelligo vim ex carne Christi 
vivificam in nos per Spiritum ditfundi, quamvis longe a nobis distet nec mis 
ceatur nobiscuin (ed. Tholuck. I, 349). 
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is locally separated, effects the reception of the body and blood 
of Christ (in the sense above) by believers, and thus fulfils the 
promise of the ordinance,! athought that he frequently thus 
expresses: the soul of the believer is raised by the Holy Ghost 
to Christ in heaven, there to partake of the power (vigor) of 
his flesh.? 

What remains further but a reception, not of the body of 
Christ, but of his power intermediated by the work of the 
Holy Spirit? but a communion which consists just in this: 
that Christ’s spirit lives and works in him, and likewise in us? 
By this, however, we have already got over to the subjective 
side of the matter, in which we have the touch-stone for the 
objective. We are here at once met with the declarations: 
the reception, the so called eating of the body of Christ, is a 
spiritual and not a corporeal, and consists in the lively feeling 
of the power of his death ; the organ of it is the soul, not the 
mouth ; the means of faith, and indeed nothing but faith, to 
such an exteat, that when this is wanting, no reception can 
take place ( fides est os sumentis).* Unbelievers receive no- 
thing but the mere signs, although, as Calvin says, the body 
is ofiered to them. This is the final position of the entire the 
ory, which nullifies the objectivity which it aims to assert.— 
“ For if the res sacramenti is only received in a spiritual man- 
ner by the soul, it is merely spiritual ; if unbelievers do not 
receive it, then it is not objectively present to be received.” 
That finally, according to this, the terrestrial elements are not 
carriers and instraments of the hee wvenly, but that the sacra- 
mental communication, which moreover, is not specifically dif- 
ferent from the ordinary union with Christ, that this sacramental 
communication occurs only at the same time with the symbol- 
ical act of eating and drinking, (dum panis in mysterio por- 
rigitur), this follows, not only of itself, from the theory, but 
is plainly expressed in it. We see the difference between 
Calvin’s doctrine and Luther’s is material. What was the 
principal matter to the latter, the true body of the Lord, is by 


: Comp. with the above passages Inst. Iv. 17, 10, ond comment. on Cor- 
inths. p- 349. Likewise Planck loc. cit 8. 

* Not only so in the Consens. Tig., but elsewhere. See Planck p. 86. 

> IV, 17,4. Neque enim Christo rite et salutariter vescimur nisi erucifix- 
io, dum efficaciam mortis ejus vivo sensu apprehendimus. 17. Hane man- 
dueationem non aliam esse quam fidei manducationem fatemur — credendo 
manducare, aut, si clarius velis, illa manducatio fides est. It is very correct- 
ly remarked by a writer in this magazine, that Calvin does indeed speak of a 
true and substantial presence of the body of Christ in the supper, but when 
it comes to partaking of it, he lets the substance drop, and substitutes for it, 
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Calvin converted into the dogma: Christ, with all his media- 
torial blessings, Christ’s life and power; just the characteristic 
features of the Lutheran view: the praesentia substantialis, 
the intermediation by the earthly elements, the sanducatio 
oralis, the partaking of unbelievers fail. ‘he entire point of 
view, as well as the scriptural proof, is different on both sides ; 
for whilst the German Reformer rested on that which the sa- 
cramental word names and promises, holding and confessing 
it in its genuine simple sense, the reformed view proceeds from 
the thought in John 6, and explains by this, taking for granted 
the restriction of Christ’s body to space in heaven, the words 
of institution. ‘T’o this the reflex influence of the dogma in 
the conception of the sacrament of baptism, the person of 
Christ, &c., in fact, the difference between the two modes of 
representation should never have been denied.! 





' With this view of the Calvinistic doctrine the judgment of distinguished 
reformed d ‘ ivines coincides. Comp. Hagenbach’s History of Do; gmatics, 2nd 
Edit., Vol. 2, p. 340. “With the earlier ideas (Zwingli’s and Oecolampadi- 

’, in regard toa spiritual enjoyment of Christ, who is in heaven) Calvin 
perfectly agrees, much as at first he was repelled by Zwingli’s sober theory, 

hich he regarded as profana sententia. He only extended it further.” The 
same. “Shadowy as is the difference between the Zw. and Calv. view, the 
Zurichers at first treated the Calvinistic view with some mistrust. But now 
the Zur. and Genev. coincided in their views in the Consensus Tigurinus.— 
The learned research of Alexander Schweizer brings out, loc. cit., 2, 648.” 
Calvin teaches, moreover, going beyond Zwingli, that the body of Christ it- 
self is partaken by ns as our nourishment to eternal life, as a res sacramenti 
truly, and therefore not improperly ; but the reception is not sensuous, but a 
matter of the spirit and faith, therefore, for such a receiving organ, there 
must be a corresponding substance to be received, which is designated as 
virtus et efficacia corporis Christi. And 655, where Schweizer states the 
advance of Calvin beyond Zwingli, in the full vital union of the members 
with the head, which Zwingli already had admitted, and then he proceeds: 
“at all events Calvin erred, when he thought he could unite the reformed 
and Lutheran views; for he rather increased than diminished the difficulty of 
areconciliation. His doctrine remained reformed; unbelievers do not re- 
ceive the res sacramenti, therefore it is not objectively present to be eaten, 
and all mystical expressions concerning an actual presence, displeased the 
Lutherans, because when the view was fully brought out, there was no real 
presence, because the expressions were to be taken mystically.” To this I 
add the opinion of an acute and profound student of the older dogmatic, Dr. 
Schneckenburger: ‘*We will be justified, after all that has been said, to as- 
sert: the Christ imparted in the Lord’s Supper is present in no other way 
than that in which he is the imparter. As the active communicator, he is 
present in the supper (apart from the metaphysical omnipresence of the Avyos ) 
only in his word, symbol and spirit, consequently can the Christ imparted 
in the believing reception of the Lord’s Supper be he only who is contained 
in these media and concerning his divine human substance, his caro gloriosa 
as something that is received in the Lord’s Supper, it can be in no other 
sense than that in which its present activity proceeds. As in faith we have 
part in Christ, the crucified and glorified, the exercise of faith and elevation 
in the Lord’s Supper, involves no other operation of the Holy Ghost than 
that by which he unites us to Christ, and our communion is not so much a 
vivification by the caro Christi vivifica, as the Holy Ghost brings this to the 
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When both these came into conflict with one another, and the 
Calvinists desired to take the place of the Lutherans, and to oust 
them from their ecclesiastical position, it became necessary for 
the church of the Augsburg Confession to resist such an inva- 


~ sion, and to defend its rights. 


This happened after Luther’s death. Luther knew only in 
a general way the Calvinistic doctrine, which became of more 
consequence to Germany, by means of the Consensus Tigu- 
rinus (1549) and never said any thing specific in regard to its 
relation to his own.' I believe he regarded it as a modifica- 
tion of the Zwinglian, and had it in his eye, when in the 
confession of the year 1545, he says: I consider them all 
alike who will not believe that the bread of the Lord in the 
supper, is his true natural body, which is received orally by the 
ungodly as well as the godly ; at all events, it is certain, that 
he did not depart from his earlier views. Melancthon, on the 
other hand, already since 1531, but more since 1536, inclined 
to the views of the Oberliinder, and later the Calvinists.2 He 
adopted them, if not in all their particulars, yet in the leading 
features and the opposition tothe Lutheran view. He did not 
venture to come out openly with his deviating views, not even 
after Luther’s death, and when he could not avoid it, he se- 
lected such equivocal expressions, as could be interpreted by 
each party in its favor. On the other hand, he made promi- 
nent the idea of the act: “ thatthe sacramentin wsu consistit, 
that Christ is present and operative, that he pledges us his 
blessings, and places himself into communion with us.* On 
this he lays the chief stress; and this is the most important 
point which Melancthon asserted, whilst he abandoned the 


earth, which is in heaven, or raises us, who are on earth, to heaven, but only 
thus far the life process of the God man, his death and his glorificatio f 
actual God man, who was once on earth and died, and who is now in heaven, 
is presented to and impressed upon our faith, as his symbol is upon ovr 
When then, we read in modern defences of the reformed doctrine « 
Lord’s Supper, that the heavenly which is communicated in it, is the glorified 
body of Christ, which, in despite of the communication, is not present bodi- 
ly, there is in this the propagation of the old rhetoric, which obviously mys- 
lifies the simple representation of faith. 

* Comp. Planck loc. cit. 132. 

: > Comp. Galle, loc. cit. 421-436, 


> In usu instituto adest Christus; dico in usu Christum nos sibi membra 
facere. Ego posui in usu sacramentalem praesentiam, et dixi, datis his re- 
bus Christum vere adesse et efficacem esse. Id profecto satis est. Scio vere 
et substantialiter adesse Christum et efficacem esse cum symbolis utimur.— 
To Veit Dietrich C. Ref. III. 504, 515, 517. Similarly in the Locis of 1535, 
end in the late editions, and in the Frankfurth Recess 1555. Concerning the 
Lord's Supi ver it should be taught, that Christ is truly present in it, living 
and acting 
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other important characteristics of the church doctrine, the sub- 
stantial presence in Luther’s sense, the partaking of the true 
body of Christ, the presence of the same in the bread and 
wine in the administration. He thus presents the formula in 
Examen Ordinandorum in the year 1555. Coena domini 
est communicatio corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, sicut in verbis evangelii instituta est,in qua sumtione 
Jilius Dei vere et substantialiter adest et testatur, sé applicare 
eredentibus sua beneficia et se assumsisse humanam naturam 
propter nos, ut nos quoque sibi insertos fide membra sua fa- 
ciat et nos ablutos esse sanguine suo, and (to mention this 
here) in his last explanation in the year 1560, he would have 
the dogma thus presented: “The bread that we break is the 
communion of the body of Christ.” He was hindered by 
death from expressing his entire agreement with Calvin. 
Melancthon did not stand alone in this inclination to the 
Swiss doctrine. Many of his friends and scholars in Witten- 
berg partook of it, and more decidedly than he. ‘They pro- 
ceeded gradually and insensibly almost, to substitute it for the 
Lutheran doctrine. Along the Rhine, in the Palatinate, and 
other places, there was an adoption of the same views, and 
labor for the same end. The Lutheran church saw itself in 
danger in its inmost peculiarity, and this danger was the great- 
er, the more the actual difference between its doctrine and that 
of the Calvinists was covered by expressions sounding alike, 
and the more diligently it was sought to conceal them. ‘The 
necessity and the right of reaction, which at once commenced 
against these tendencies, may be said to be obvious. The point 
involved was, the protection of its own fire side, the defence 
against an intruder, who attempted to destroy the doctrine of 
the church in a most vital point. Be it true that Westphal, 
who commenced the controversy, did it in a manner not to be 
justified, he may not have done justice to the Calvinistic view, 
and may not have accurately weighed its subtile distinctions, 
and particularly its difference from the Zwinglian,? in this he 
did his church a valuable service, that he warned it against the 
threatening danger, and aimed to show the difference between 
the doctrines which the Calvinists concealed. After this was 


' He expresses himself most clearly in the Explicatio alterius partis Symb. 
Nic., in the year 1566. Nec ita instituta est haec coena, ut tantum unius ex- 
igui momenti praesentiam significet, sed ut sit pignus assiduae praesentiae et 
edlicaciae in credentibus, quare statuendum est, in sumtione vere et substan- 
tialiter adesse filinm Dei et hanc sumtionem testimonium esse assiduae prae- 
sentiae et effiicaciae in hominibns. In this, however, it must be remembered 
that Melanctbon considered the body of Christ as enclosed locally in heaven. 

¢ It isnot to be forgotten that he ebtained bis views from the Cons. Tig. 
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done, the result could no longer be doubtful. For the Lu- 
theran church was, in general, true to its old confession. This 
showed itself at once. Forscarcely had Westphal commenced 
the controversy, till the Ministerium of lower Saxony appear- 


‘ed with their confessions, in which they rejected the Swiss 


doctrine, and pronounced decidedly in favor of the Lutheran : 
the whole 'Thuringian (ducal Saxony) church had, independ- 
ently of this, remained true, and in advance, contended for it. 
The Palatinate indeed became Calvinistic, and planted in the 
Heidelberg catechism the standard of the reformed confession ; 
against this appeared, in Wirtemberg, the aged venerable 
Brenz, after having been silent twenty-five years, and around 
him to a man, the entire clergy of Wirtemberg, (omnium et 
singulorum pius consensus) and laid down in the confession 
of the divines and church officers in Wirtemberg, the Lutheran 
doctrine in the most explicit form, in connexion with the dog- 
ma in regard to the person of Christ. In other places the 
saine was done, and thus the elements which had been intro- 
duced, were removed. In electoral Saxony, particularly in 
Wittenberg, the Calvinistic doctrine not only remained, through 
the influence of the more particular school of Melancthon, 
but an attempt was made to give it church authority. On this 
account the controversy was concentrated in the interior of the 
church itself, and this part of the movement is the most pain- 
ful in the history of our dogma. Not only that on both sides 
there was bitter controversy, on the part of the Philippists, as 
well as the supporters of the confession, the insincerity of the 
first, at one time clothing their views in the forms of the church, 
at another showing them more clearly, in order to deceive both 
the Elector and the country ; the artifices which they resorted 
to in the so called new catechism, in the fundamental expo- 
sition of 1571, and particularly in the Consensus Dresdensis,! 





' It consisted in this, that they expressed every definition first in the words 
of the church confession, and then afterwards neutralized it by an appended 
Melancthonian formula. Planck very properly characterizes this proceeding 
loc. cit. 518. It was, he says, verbally Lutheran, when they taught and 
would have it believed “that Christ in the sacrament of the supper, was 
present truly, livingly, actually and essentially, and indeed so, that he gives 
us, with the bread and wine, his true body, which was elevated for us on the 
cross, and his true blood which was shed for us,” but it was verbal explana- 
tion of Melancthon, when they added at once, “by which Christ justifies, 
that he receives us as his children, and makes us members of his body, and 
cleanses us froin our sins by his blood, and will dwell in us truly and power- 
fully.” 

It was then the strongest Lutheran language, which they used, when they 
confessed ** that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the true body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. given to us christians to eat and drink with 
bread and wine, according to Christ’s ordinance,” but it was the smoothest 
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rendered agreement impossible. And thus the contest was 
carried on, till finally the Wittenbergers, by means of the cel- 
ebrated Exegesis perspicua, in the year 1574, crushed them- 
selves. 

By this production, their doctrine long concealed is first 
brought out. It is, in essence, the Calvinistic ; only it returns 
more decidedly to the Zwinglian. For the Wittenbergers have 
neither Calvin’s certainly dark view of a spiritual efflux from 
the humanity of Christ, nor his subtile distinction between 
vigor and spirit (comp. p. 130), but they only know of prae- 
sentiae efficaciae Christi, which is nothing but the efficaciae 
of the Holy Ghost. ‘This is intimately connected with the 
local inclusion of the Redeemer in heaven, according to which 
there isno such thing as even a remote communication of the 
body of Christ in the supper to be thought of. Corpus Chris- 
ti abductum est a nobis, ergo nulla pars (2) substantiae ex illo 
nobis infunditur. Dicta de manducatione carnis Christi sunt 
intelligenda de interiori spirituali renovatione, non de trans- 
Susione reali carnis. Coena si ignificat renati nutritionem et 
communionem sumentis et Christi, qni pios pascit vera agni- 
tione dei, vera vita et laetitia in ipso. From this results the 
negation of all the church’s distinctions in regard to the doc- 
trine ; the doctrine that Christ is actually present in the sacra- 
ment, is explained by the other: sacras actiones esse organa 
per quae spiritus s. in credentibus est efficax, and no other 
operation is ascribed to the Lord’s Supper than that which the 
Holy Spirit, beyond its limits, produces in believers. When, 
therefore, the Exegesis speaks of a corporeal xowona with 
Christ, it means the partaking of his mystical body, quod est 
ecclesia, not of his glorified. On the other hand, the Witten- 
bergers lay great stress here, as well as in the writings quoted 
before, that Christ is personally present and active in the sacra- 





hngunge of Melancthon, in which they immediately added, ‘or, the sacra- 
ment is, according to Paul’s words, the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ, in which the Lord, with the visible signs of bread and wine, really 
grants to us his body and blood, and thereby confirms his promises, that he 
will, on account of his death, forgive our sins, and will really be energetic in 
us. The object of this bringing together is easily perceived. This object 
they would not have accomplished, if they had any where introduced any 
thing in regard to the distinctive Lutheran view of an oral reception of the 
body of Christ in the sacrament. Whoever admitted this oral reception, he 
must, if consistent, give a Lutheran sense to the expressions of Melancthon ; 
but on this very account there was the less doubt, that the entire silence, 
with which this point was passed over in the new confession, did not arise 
entirely from forgetfulness. 

' Exegesis perspicua et forma integra controversiae de Sacra Coena. 1574. 
Piinted without doubt, in Leipzig. Comp. Loscher, Hist. mw t. ILL 195 fi. 
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ment ; filius Dei substantialiter, personaliter praesens et effi- 
cax est ;* a truth which, according to the above, must be re- 
stricted. The church doctrine is deformed and reviled by 
them.* It was represented as a Flacian innovation, an abor- 
- tion of Flacianismus, it should not have been mentioned of 
late, it expressed a physical, local impanation, a papistical 
transubstantiation, a Capernaitish grossly sensual participation, 
and opposed the doctrine of Christ’s ascension, and his session 
at the right hand of God. The admission of a ubiquity (ina 
relative and absolute sense) destroyed the reality of his human 
nature, and is as contrary to scripture as it is to reason. ‘This 
is the leading objection against the defenders of the church 
view. 

It is not to be denied, that some of them in the heat of con- 
troversy, used incautious expressions, which gave occasion to 
these representations ; but they all guarded themselves deci- 
sively against the sense which their opponents ascribe to them. 
The most eminen Theologians of the church, kept free from 
expressions which were liable to misapprehension. It is fur- 
ther not to be denied, that it was less the whole doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper than particular points of it, which were treated 
by them and by this, particularly in the first stadia of the con- 
troversy, their exposition seemed to wear the aspect of external- 
ity: but these are the very points denied and controverted by 
the opponents whose defense was called for, and on whose firm 
tenure the purity of the doctrine depended.* With this is 
further connected, that the conception of the act on the part of 
the orthodox, did not attain its legitimate position ; although it 
was made evident by celebrated divines of this system, Chem- 
nitz, Brenz, Andrii and others. Finally, in regard to the 





' Exeg. p. 23, and Cons. Dresd. D. 3. The first rule is, that nothing is, 
or can be a sacrament but the instituted custom. The other rule is, that the 
son of God (designedly instead of Christ) is truly and certainly present in 
the ministerio or office of his holy word and solemn sacrament, and that he 
works by it, and is powerful in his church. 

2 For inst. In the Ausschreiben of the Professors of the Theolog. Faculty 
at Wittenberg 1571 and in the Grundfeste. 

* See.g. Can that properly be defended, “with and under bread and 
wine,” considered in itself, appear to lead toa local presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the earthly elements ; but the proper interest here was the 
truth, that bread and wine are the interposed carriers of the communicated 
body and blood of Christ, which thus leads back to the fundamental idea of 
the Lutheran church, that the human actin the sacrament is the medium for 
the divine; that appearance vanishes from this point. 

4 Chemnitz, de duab. naturis. Jam vero habemus expressum verbum et 
specialem promissionem—quod in actione hic in terris velit corpore et san- 
‘guine suo adesse. Part. his work: Fundameata sanae doctrinae de vera et 
substantiali praesentia, exhibitione et sumptione corporis et sang. Domini in 
s. coena 1569, where all the points of difference belonging here may be found. 
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connexion of the doctrine of the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ with that of the omnipresence, all Luther- 
an divines maintained, not that the first, was in the last, but in 
the words of the institution had its firm seat, and that only the 
objections of opponents made it necessary to proceed to the 
person of Christ, to show at least the possibility of a bodily 
presence in the Lord’s Supper. In the way in which they do 
this, they differ from one another, for some deduce from the 
hypostatical union of the two natures a general omnipresence 
not excluding the humanity of the exalted God man, others 
only the possibility of a bodily presence and agency wherever 
and whenever he will. Closely inspected, this difference dis- 
appears by the distinction of the general personal presence of 
Christ from the specific of his body and blood in the sacrament. 
In all this there was no other object than to defend the Lu- 
theran doctrine, and to secure its ecclesiastical authority. In 
proportion as the Wittenberg deviation appeared, the other kept 
pace withit. On all sides protestations appeared ; nearly all 
the churches of lower Saxony expressed themselves loudly 
against the “Wittenberg innovations” and for the old confes- 
sion ;' the Wittenbergers testify their consent with the Saxon 
church, in a public letter, ina whole series of confessions, in 
the Thuringian Confotation, in many church disciplines was 
the doctrine asserted, in direct opposition to the Calvinistic, 
the most noted divines appeared in its behalf, in short, it was 
presented as the universal faith of the Lutheran church, in its 
entire mass. What was now done by the Formula Concor- 
diae? Nothing more than to give this consent the proper im- 
pression. It rejected, on the one hand, the Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation, together with that concerning the mass, 
the worship of the host, and the withdrawal of the cup (602, 
756); on the other hand, the doctrine of those who were call- 
ed sacramentarians, which had intruded itself into the Lu- 
theran church, with its nicest distinctions, because it con- 
cealed under the cover of words of similar sound, a sense dif- 
ferent from that of the cliurch.* Therefore then, many persons 





‘ e.g. The Ministeria of the churches in Brunswick, both parts, Liine- 
burg, Grubenhagen, Mecklenburg, Rostock, Lubeck, Hamburg, Hildesheim, 
Gottingen, Hanover, Einbeck, Hameln, Gosslar, Halberstadt, Halle ; further, 
Mansfeld, Magdeburg, Schwerin, Husum, Dithmarschen, duchy of Prussia. 

2 Comp. the passage from the Sol. Decl. (663): Although some sacra- 
mentarians are busy in speaking, using, and confessing in words very nearly 
assimilated to those of the Augsburg confession, and the form and manner of 
its churches, that in the holy sacrament the body of Christ is really received 
by believers; nevertheless, when they are pressed to express their views 
clearly, sincerely and properly, they explain themselves unanimously thus, 
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of consequence were imposed upon by these fine, promising 
words, when they asserted and boasted that they were of no 
other opinion, than that the Lord Jesus is presented in his 
Supper truly, actually and vitally ; but understand this of his 
‘divine nature and not of his body and blood, which are in 
heaven and not on earth ; and he gives us, with bread and wine, 
his body and blood to eat spiritually by faith, but not to re- 
ceive bodily by the mouth.” ‘Then it (F. C.) presented the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper simply, with a reference to the 
old Confessions, yea with their very words (728-735), and 
comprehended them in the expression: vera et substantialis 
praesentia corporis et sanguinis Christi. As infallible mark 
of this substantial presence, it mentions the manducatio oralis, 
in opposition to the spiritual enjoyment of the Sacrament- 
aians 744. 602., and as a necessary consequence of the same, 
the participation of the ungodly, in opposition to the spiritu- 
alis manducatio by means of faith, and for guarding the ob- 
jectivity of the Sacrament (fides nostra sacramentum non 
eficit). In this there is not a step beyond the contents of the 
Earlier Symbols. What they add in addition was twofold: 
Firstly, they guarded the definitions which had been given 





that the true actual body and blood of Christ is as far from the bread ard 
wine in the supper as the highest heaven is from the earth: abesse Christi 
corpus et sanguinem a signis tanto intervallo dicimus; quanto abest terra 
ab altissimis caelis: that is, we say, that the body and blood of Christ is as 
far from the sign, as far as the earth is from the highest heaven. They do 
not understand a presence of Christ’s body on the earth; but in respect to 
faith alone, that is, that our faith is called out and revived by the visible signs 
as it is by the preached word, elevates itself and mounts above the heavens, 
and receives and enjoys, but in a spiritual manner, the body of Christ which 
is in heaven, yes Christ himself together with all his benefits: then as the 
bread and wine are here on earth and not in heaven ; so the body of Christ is 
at present in heaven and not on earth: and therefore nothing is received by 
the mouth in the Lord’s Supper but bread and wine. They first assert, that 
the Lord’s Supper is only an external sign, by which Christians are known, 
and there is nothing given in it but mere bread and wine, which are mere 
emblems of the absent body of Christ. As this would not answer, they ac- 
knowledge that Jesus Christ was really in his supper, viz. per communica- 
tionem idiomatum, that is, by his divine nature alone, but not with his body 
and blood. Afterwards when they were forced to acknowledge, that the body 
of Christ was present in the supper, they explained it in no other way than 
spiritually, that is, with his power, operation and kindness, to be enjoyed by 
faith, because by the spirit of Christ, who is wor where present, our bodies 
in which the Spirit of Christ dwells here on earth, are united with the body 
ef Christ in heaven” Epit. 598: Vocabulum spiritualis nihil aliud ipsis sig- 
nificat, quam spiritam Christi, seu virtutem absentis corporis Christi ejusque 
meritum, quod praesens est. This is particularly the doctrine and course of 
the Wittenberg Crypto Calvinists. It is further to be noticed that the F. C. 
does not mention Calvin; for their controversy was with their own domesticis. 
p. 724. 
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against perversions and misapprehensions. It explains, that 
in the Lord’s Supper there is no local inclusion of the body 
and blood of Christ in the bread and wine, likewise no mere 
contiguity or separation, but an actual union, which is analo- 
gous to the hypostatical union in this, that both, the heavenly 
and earthly interpenetrate each other without change, only 
that here the union is not personal, but sacramental, as Luther 
calls it,! whose nature is a mystery. ‘This sacramental union 
makes the earthly materials the means of the communication 
of the supernatural substance of the true body of Christ ; and the 
confessional language dves not assert more than this : cum pane, 
in pane, sub pane adesse et exhiberi corpus Christi, (603. 735. 
736.). Itexplains (0.), that from the manducatio oralis all cor- 
poreal representations are to be removed, all sermones, qui 
crasse, carnaliter et capernaitice de coena proferuntur are to 
be rejected, together with Luther’s assertion that Christ’s body 
is bitten by the teeth (see above 5. 113 Rem.); for this oral 
reception, although a true, is supernatural ; yea it may be called 
a spiritual in opposition to a grossly sensual, only not in the 
reformed sense 604. 755. tametsi enim participatio illa ore fit, 
tamen modus spiritualis est.* c. It explains, that sincere 
Christians weak in faith and distressed are not considered the 
unworthy, in which great comfort is administered to persons 
with alarmed consciences, and it is at the same time remarked 
that what the opponents teach in regard to spiritual partaking 
of the body and blood of Christ, that is, in regard to the be- 
lieving appropriation of Christ and his grace, that is freely con- 
ceded; without such a spiritual reception the sacramental would 
not be a blessing, but a judgment; only both must be well 
distinguished ; for one is the objective effect of the sacrament, 
which all receive, who partake of it, the other the gracious 
effect, which is conditioned by faith. There is nothing to be 
found in these determinations of the F. C. that goes beyond 
the contents of the Larger Catechism, they are merely the 
necessary corrections of historical perversions. But certainly 
the F’. C. goes a step further: for it makes prominent the idea 
of the act, which was brought out by Luther (p. 109), but 
was not sufficiently appreciated by his followers; this idea it 
brings out emphatically ; and aids what is true in the Witten- 





* Comp. Walch XX. 1293. We would say not an organic but a dynamic 
union. 


2 I find in the words of Hollaz the proper expression for the sense of the 
F.C.: Unius illius mandueationis duplex est modus. Nam licet uno et 
eodem organo sumatur res terrena et coelestis, non tamen eodem modo. Pa- 
nis et vinum ore accipiuntur immediate et naturaliter, corpus et sanguis 
Christi mediate et supernaturaliter, 
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berg system in its rights: The Supper is essentially an act, 
and only is an actual act accomplished according to the insti- 
tution, nihil habet rationem sacramenti extra actionem divin- 


_ itas institutam ; thus completed it is both a human and di- 


vine act, an act of the God-man personally present in his 
church ; Christus enim ipse verus Deus et homo in coena 
sua, in legitimo nimirum ejus usu, vere et substantialiter 
praesens est. ‘Therefore it is not either the repetition of the 
words of institution by the minister of the church, which pro- 
duces the presence of his true body in the earthly elements, 
but the word and omnipotence of Christ active in the human 
action appointed by him and performed by his command (suum 
mandatum et factum cum recitatione nostra conjungit). He 
himself, communicates now, still in virtue of the first institu- 
tion, under bread and wine, his flesh and blood to communi- 
cants (747. 749. 750. 760). From this point, can we for the 
first time, obtain a lively view of the Lord’s Supper and unite 
the variety of separate, specified points to an organic whole; 
from this point first, the relation of the earthly sign andthe super- 
natural res, the human and the divine inthis mystery, appears 
in its true light, and the appearance of externality disappears, 
which otherwise adheres to the explanations. Certainly a 
decided advance, but one deserving gratitude, which forms the 
acme, or if it is preferred, the basis of the dogma, because the 
idea of the act lies, in advance, at the foundation (comp. p. 
109).' We see nothing here but a proper result of the old 
confession. As respects the benefits of the Lord’s Supper, the 
Formula of Concord merely repeats the expositions of the 
earlier symbols: Strengthening of faith, assurance and appro- 
priation of all the blessings which Christ purchased for us by 
hisdeath. ‘They made no use of the results mentioned above 
obtained by Luther. We ought perhaps to complain of this, 
because just in this according to my view, a necessary ex- 
tension is contained, perhaps the very point from which the 
entire significancy of the Lord’s Supper may be apprehended. 
Nevertheless we can only praise this keeping back, when we 
consider, that the idea of a communication of the materiality 





‘ Gerhard has best brought out this idea, when he says: Causa efliciens s. 
coena est Christus, verus Deus et verus homo in umtate personae ; — neque 
solum primae institutionis tempore s. coenam discipulis suis administravit, 
sed adhuc hodie secundum utramque naturam praesens est, quoties juxta 
ipsius institutionem s. coena in ecclesia administratur atque ipsemet corpus 
et sanguinem suum communicantibus distribuit. The human symbolical act 
is the medium for the divine sacramental operation. Is enim est, qui per 
ininisterinin in hoe mysterio egit, et quod ipsemet olim instituit ac promisit, 
le ipsa adhue praestat. 
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of Christ to ours is rather intimated than evolved in the Scrip- 
tures (1 Cor. 11: 16. 17, Ephes. 5: 30. 32. comp. 26), and 
was at that time moreover a problem. If advance is necessary 
in this direction, the F'. C. leaves room for it. 

There remains but one point more, and that is the reference 
of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper to the person of Christ. 
The necessity of this reference lies in the nature of the matter, 
The personal presence of Christ, in virtue of which bis bu- 
mano divine existence is not confined to space; the substan- 
tial presence of his true body and blood presupposes the pos- 
sibility, quod Christus corpore suo praesens esse possit, ubi- 
cunque voluerit, ibique imprimis ubi suam praesentiam illam, 
ut in sacra coena, in verbo suo promisit. 787. The denial 
of this possibility, denies the whole Lutheran doctrine. As 
the opponents resisted it from this point, as they with their 
ideas of the person of Christ, reasoned against the substantial 
communication of Christ’s body in the Supper, the Form 
of Concord could not avoid taking this up and asserting, in 
defence of the dogma, this possibility. It does not assert pro- 
perly any thing more than this possibility for the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Every thing more belongs to the following article; the 
quotations from Luther’s writings (p. 752 ff.) have not here 
the significance of a confession, but only that of an explana- 
tion, and are not intended to establish the dogma concerning 
the person of Christ, mach less that concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. The last has its foundation much rather in the sim- 
ple, literal words of institution, and was believed and confessed 
by the church of God on this ground (738. 742). “Upon this 
firm, immoveable, unquestionable rock of the truth she stands 
with her doctrine of the Lord’s Supper,” and as the Solida 
Decl. has expressed it in numerous places, so the introduction 
to the book of Concord expresses itself unreservedly as fol- 
lows: “Likewise, although some divines, and Luther himself, 
not willingly, but compelled to it by their adversaries, were 
drawn into a dispute in connexion with the Supper in regard 
to the personal union of both natures in Christ: explain them- 
selves, in accordance with the contents of the Book of Con- 
cord and the norm therein contained, that, according to our 
and the book’s uniform meaning, Christians in partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper are directed to no other than the one basis 
and foundation, viz. the words of the establishment of the 
Testament of Christ, who is almighty and true, and can con- 
sequently do what he has determined and promised in his 
word, and as they were not driven from this point, they dis- 
puted not with others; but with simple faith adhered to the 
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simple words of Christ, which was safest and profitable to the 
laity, who could not comprehend the dispute. But when the 
oppouents reproach this our simple faith and understanding of 


the word of the testament of Christ and call it unbelief, and 


charge us, as if our simple view of faith opposed the articles 
of our faith, and particularly in regard to the incarnation of 
the Son of God, his ascension, and session at the right hand of 
God, and considered them false and wrong: it was necessary 
by proper explanations of the articles of our Christian faith to 
show and prove, that the simple view mentioned above is not 
contrary to our articles. 

Summing up thus far, the decision must be that the Formula 
of Concord has brought out and displayed in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper the true sense of the Augsburg Confession. 


CONCLUSION. 


If we survey the whole of the instituted investigations, the 
following is the result of the relation of the Formula Concor- 
diae to the older confessions of the Lutheran church : 

1. Far the greater part of the elucidations, which the F. C. 
presents, are nothing but a repetition and confirmation of what 
the Augsburg confession teaches. They are the same old 
fundamental traths which are brought out against a determin- 
ate, historical resistance, arrayed against every opposing ele- 
ment. They assume a bolder relief, in consequence of this 
defensive attitude; they display their negative and exclusive 
side, or, as it is customary to say, their points. But these 
points are only the simple results of what they involve, this 
negative form only the other side of their positive scriptural 
truth. That the church confession brought them out in this 
form, was made necessary by the opposition which, in its con- 
sequences, destroyed the kernel of the Evangelical doctrine of 
salvation. No one who sincerely adheres to the fundamental 
confession of the church, can object to these expositions. The 
last embraces the first. Rejection of them must either be fol- 
lowed by breaking with the last, or settle down in that indeci- 
sion which does not meet the claims of truth. 

2. If we abstract these explanations, which are the direct 
and simple result of the old foundations, the remainder which 
are properly progressive, are not numerous. In judging of 
them, every thing depends upon the tendency from which 
they sprang, and the sense in which they are used. If this 
is properly apprehended, and to contribute to this was the ob- 
ject of our earlier remarks, it easily appears, how the expressions 
of the F. C., which belong here, proceeded from an actual 
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development of the Evangelical fundamental principles, and 
are implicitly contained in them. If the expression is not 
always the most accurate, if sometimes the words are not the 
most happy, this cannot prevent the recognition of the matter 
itself in its truth, as the thing to be settled here, is not the form 
of the Theology of that time, but the faith of the church. 

We ure directed to the last, and not to the first. It would 
not be very creditable to the progress of theology, if it could 
not express in a more simple and attractive form, that which is 
there presented in a heavy, unfitting garb; but bad for the 
present faith of the church, if we did not recognize in the old 
decisions concerning it, the expression of our own. It appears 
to me that these things are now viewed too much in the exte- 
rior—too much enquiry is made about symbols, instead of the 
truths contained in them, and thus the proper simple point of 
view is neglected. 

If we proceed to particulars, the préperly progressive addi- 
tions of the F. C. embrace the following points: the question 
concerning the relation of human freedom to divine grace, and 
of the law to the gospel, the object of justifying faith, the re- 
lation of works to justification and faith, the Lord’s Supper, 
the person of Christ and predestination. In reference to the 
first six, we believe that we have established, that the decisions 
of the Formula of Concord contain an actual, organic and 
necessary development: in regard to the person of Christ, we 
refer to extended explanations, in papers contained in earlier 
numbers of our periodical, and merely remark here, that in 
this matter, the point treated is not so much the outward form 
as the meaning, the proper sense ofthe confession. It may be 
thought that there are defects in the form in which it is pre- 
sented; the form may be thought too scholastic ; or a more 
consistent process might be desired. Every one will cheerful- 
ly assent to the truth itself, which is here discussed, who sees 
in redemption an act of a God-man, and believes in the pres- 
ence of the true body and blood of Christ in the supper. For 
the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum is implied in 
these two fundamental articles ; it is indisponsably necessary. 
The expositions of the Formula of Concord, in regard to pre- 
destination, attain so exactly the proper mean between the 
Pelagian and Augustinian Calvinistic extreme ; they are de- 
rived so entirely from the very vitals of the Scripture ; they are 
so entirely in the spirit of the free grace of God, which is the 
centre and the vital breath of the entire confession.; and they 
are conceived in so truly practical a spirit, that lam sure of 
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general concurrence, when I take just this point, and distin- 
guish it as a true gain, asa glorious advance. (See below.) 

3. Now the question can be answered, whether the Formula 
of Concord does not go too far in its expositions. In some 
. degree this might be granted ; it might be said, that in unfold- 
ing particulars it was done too diffusely, and that in general, 
there was too much theology in it. But it was in the first 
instance intended for divines, and so far its theological charac- 
ter cannot be blamed. But the form is not to be considered 
here, but the doctrine ; not the theological explanation, but 
the sum of the doctrine of faith and practice, which it propo- 
ses. Looking to this, it cannot be said that it has done too 
much. The whole contents can be reduced to a few items, 
and in attempting this, we expect that the question above will 
find its solution. We will, of course, merely hint what is 
extensively presented in the old confessions. 

“In regard to original sin there is, on the one hand, a care- 
ful distinction to be made between it and human nature, to 
which it cleaves; for, however deep our corruption in conse- 
quence of the fail is, it has not destroyed the created essence 
of man, it has not extinguished any of his natural powers, and 
consequently has not destroyed the capacity to be redeemed ; 
but not less is the opposite error to be avoided, that original sin 
is a mere external and superficial corruption, or only a defect 
of original righteousness, or that it consisted merely in the 
bondage of the still existing power to do good, but it has pen- 
etrated into man’s heart, from whence it infects all the powers 
of his being, and corrupts the whole course of his life. By 
the fall of Adam the nature and powers of man are entirely 
corrupt. Original sin, or the sin of the race is, therefore, an 
opposition to God, an active principle of wickedness in human 
nature, and as such, sin itself, indeed the moving cause of all 
actual transgressions, and comprehends all under the wrath of 
God, who hates and condemns sin. 

As man by nature, that is, considered as fallen from God, 
and apart from all the influences of redeeming grace, is there- 
fore not only entirely unfit, but actually dead to all good, and 
on this account, conversion to God can in no wise proceed 
from or commence with him, but the Holy Ghost must influ- 
ence him, overcome the resistance of the old, and create in 
him a new life. Such a state of things is a real effect of di- 
vine grace, which man permits to be produced in him, which 
neither destroys nor excludes his natural freedom, because it 
occurs in his will, through the word, and leads this to concur- 
rent and self-determining activity. And as this applies to the 
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very first movements of the new life, it does likewise to all 
the subsequent life of the christian in repentance and faith.— 
Man never makes the initiative, but is always anticipated by 
the Holy Spirit, but then and through this does he receive and 
apply the grace. That which is the proximate aim, is justify. 
ing faith. Justification consists properly in the forgiveness of- 
sins, in absolution from guilt and reception into sonship (Jus- 
tify means absolvere a peccatis.) It has its foundation not in 
what man does of himself, not in what the grace of God does, 
not in the indwelling of the Holy Ghost or of Christ, but in 
what Christ has done for us. In his work of redemption, 
more particularly in the sufferings and actions of the God-man, 
in the entire obedience which, as God-man, he rendered freely 
for us—in this lies the sure basis of our salvation, as it is offer. 
ed to usin the Gospel, and appropriated to us in justification ; 
for justification takes place by means of the gracious imputa- 
tion to the believer of that righteousness of Christ designed 
for all. The subjective condition of it is faith, which em- 
braces Christ in the word of promise, and indeed faith alone, 
separated from all works and merit. Necessary as it is, that 
from this important article every thing should be kept at a dis- 
tance, which in any way on man’s part, could be considered 
as contributing merit or a claim of justice, be it called good 
works, new obedience, or what not, it is just as important that 
we should distinguish accurately between justification and 
renovation, that Christ’s nediatorship may not be undervalued, 
and that the sincere may not be prevented from the undisturbed 
enjoyment of the consolations of grace ; it is, however, neces- 
sary, on the other hand, to hold fast the connexion between 
the two. For faith which justifies man without works and 
metit, and consequently renders him an object of divine com- 
passion, presupposes repentance, and is followed by love as an 
inseparable attendant. It is itself an effect of the Holy Ghost 
in the heart, actual experience of the grace of God, and can, 
as such, not unite with the will in sin, but it energizes it ne- 
cessarily in love, in new obedience, in good works. Both faith 
and new obedience stand related as cause and certain conse- 
quence. ‘The necessity is not a legal compulsion, but a free 
impulse, originating in the Holy Ghost and the love produced 
by him of the heart reconciled to God; which, however, has 
at the same time, the objective will of God revealed in the 
law as the basis of its self-determined activity. Indeed this 
law must serve, in distinction from the Gospel, as the future 
monitor and guide of the regenerate, as in him with the spirit 
the flesh, with the new the old man lives, and both are in con 
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tinual conflict. And this conflict continues during the whole 
life of the Christian ; however far he may advance in the di- 
vine life, he will not be freed from sin, so deeply rooted is it 
in nature ; his own righteousness, the work of grace in him 
remains ever imperfect, and for this reason he cannot rest his 
gracious state upon it; but this, as in the beginning, so in the 
progress, rests entirely on the righteousness of Christ, received 
and held by faith. In this, and nothing else, lies both the 
comfort and the strength of the Christian ; comfort in life and 
death, power for contest and victory. 

The means by which Christ by his Spirit produces justify- 
ing faith in us, are his word and sacraments. By baptism he 
receives us into the fellowship of hissalvation. In the Supper 
He gives us, with bread and wine, his true body and his true 
blood orally, although enjoyed in a supernatural mysterious 
manner, to seal the forgiveness of the believer’s sins (bodily) 
and to strengthen his faith, and to condemn the unbeliever. 
This the word of Christ in the institution pledges. The ful- 
filment of this word, which promises the real, substantial pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ, is not rendered impos- 
sible by the present condition of the glorified one ; but it much 
more follows from it, that he is present with his body, and can 
be, wherever and in any way that he pleases, according to his 
promise. Whether this presence is only relative or absolute, 
remains undetermined by the Form of Concord, but this is 
certain, that in Christ the divine and human are not brought 
together in a mere external and nominal unity, but in the real 
and living unity of humano divine personality, and therefore 
communicate themselves to one another, so, that the human 
nature of the Lord is pervaded with the light through the ful- 
ness of the Godhead, penetrated, and made participant of its 
glory, and is the perfectly and adequate and free organ for the 
presence and activity of the same. ‘The two sides of the na- 
ture of the Lord are not in any way separated by space, or 
place, and they do not operate independently, just as little as 
he suffered merely as man, so little is he at present merely 
present in his divinity, in the word and sacraments; but his 
whole life and sufferings on earth in depression and poverty 
= truly divino human, and so are his manifestations in 
glory. 





' For just in this, and what is closely connected with it, how the general 
presence of Christ is distinguished from that in the Lord’s Supper, the The- 
ology of that day was not in the clear. 
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The human poverty did not impede the Divinity’s conde- 
scension in uniting with it, in order in it and by means of it 
to effect our salvation; the divine fulness does not find such 
limits in the created humanity, that it cannot pour itself into 
it, to convey to us by and through the same the salvation pro- 
cured once for all for us, to conduct toa close the work of 
grace through the revolutions of the world. On this inter- 
pretation of the divine and human in Christ’s person and work 
rests the truth and power of the atonement—upon it our con- 
tinued communion with the Eternal Mediator, and through 
him with the Father— upon it the meaning and efficacy of 
the means of grace, particularly of the sacrament of the altar. 

In the entire work of salvation finally, as it was completed 
by Christ on earth, and is applied by the working of the Holy 
Ghost by means of the word and of the sacraments in the 
call, illumination, justification, and sanctification of men, in 
all an eternal decree of God’s grace is accomplished, and this 
is the decree of God to save men by Christ; not conditioned 
or founded in any foreseen worthiness or merit of any descrip- 
tion of individuals, but proceeding from his redeeming love 
centering in Christ the Mediator, in whom the fallen race are 
loved by him, and on the other hand embracing the whole 
race so far as it becomes united to Christ, the beloved, by faith. 
In virtue of this eternal universal gracious will, which the 
Gospel unveils, God produces the conditions of participation 
in the salvation offered to all, in that he offers to every one, 
with the word calling him, the active grace, and makes him 
thus capable of receiving and retaining the grace. But he 
does not do this in such a way as to exclude, but include, hu- 
man self-determination, as the decree has reference in advance 
to the faith of men, to it as the means by which the Redeemer 
is received —he therefore leaves every one to determine for or 
against, after he has amply supplied him with all the means, 
which render the personal decision for grace, practicable. His 
destiny is determined by this decision. The lost are lost by 
their own fault, and not because of the divine decree, the saved, 
thank God, in Christ, and no one else, for salvation and bless- 
edness. 

This is the short, bare summary of what the Concord Form- 
ula contains, in rich exposition. If any thing material fails, it 
is not excluded, but it is merely passed over here. 

[n closing thus our explanations, we believe that we have 
counteracted a considerable part of the difficulties in regard to 
the last member of our consistent confession. It is the same 
spirit that breathes through the whole; the same tone that 
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sounds in all. On the one side the deep earnestness of re- 
pentance, on the other joyous faith on God’s grace; here a 
view into the abyss of the human heart, into the frightful char- 
acter of sin, into the darkness of alienation from God, then 
the loud joyful praise of God’s mercy in Christ. Our entire 
Confession cannot be read, without deriving from it the feeling 
that it has originated from such an experience and is penetrated 
by it to the last extremity. This is true too of the Formula 
of Concord. Its individual decisions are, taken together, in the 
most beautiful harmony with the fundamental principle of the 
church, and with the older symbolical doctrines; they all de- 
pend upon the Scriptures and can be established by them. 
As long as these two positions are unrefuted, the Formula of 
Concord holds its place in the organism of our luminous Con- 
fession. It belongs to the greatest achievements which our 
church owes to divine grace. In this respect, too, is the word 
applicable: ‘Hold fast what thou hast.” 





ARTICLE III. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 


By Rev. Charles F. Schaeffer D. D., Easton, Pa. 


T'nose whose attention has been directed to the history of 
the Church of Christ, are aware, that at different periods, the 
Decrees of God have been prominent subjects of controversy. 
‘I'he discussions were, however, conducted with greater ani- 
mation afier the Reformation, than at any earlier age. The 
protracted controversies in which Augustine (who died A. D. 
430) was engaged with the Pelagians, &c. usually referred to 
topics of a more general nature; the divine decrees did not 
necessarily constitute the main question. ‘The agitation which 
was, at a later period, renewed by Gottschalk or Gotteschalcus, 
(who died A. D. 868) produced no decisive results. The 
eminent position of Calvin, the candor and boldness of his 
assertions, and the intrinsic importance of the subjects them- 
selves, easily explain the deep and continued interest which 
the proposed establishment or refutation of predestinarian views 
awakened. ‘The Lutheran church was never agitated by these 
contests. Luther and Melanchthon, guided by the wisdom 
that is from above, and favored by the special Providence of 
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the Head of the Church, were enabled to lay the broad and 
firm foundations of the true faith, and establish the creed of the 
church before the doctrine of election, as an element of strife, 
was introduced. ‘heir grateful acceptance of all revealed 
truth, and their deep humility before God, which forbade them 
even to attempt to search out the unrevealed “things of God 
which no man knoweth but the Spirit of God,” (1 Cor. 2: 11) 
were exhibited alike in the public Confessions which they 
prepared, and the private writings which they were induced to 
publish. ‘The way of salvation, as they sincerely believed, 
was clearly revealed in the Scriptures; in ¢heir religious ex- 
perience, the means of grace afforded by the church were 
found to be amply sufficient to maintain spiritual life in the 
soul. Hence they refused either to introduce into their creed 
any doctrinal views which the wisdom of God had not defined, 
and the wisdom of man never can decide, or to combine with 
the divinely appointed means of grace any human and unpro- 
fitable usages. This spirit of faith and meekness became the 
characteristic feature of the church: it re-appears wherever 
her pure confessions have remained unviolated, and her usages 
undefiled by any admixture with human inventions. 

While, therefore, the church possesses all divine truth which 
God has been pleased to reveal, she has been preserved from 
those evils that invariably attend the introduction of error into 
the temple of God. Hence the Formula Concordia gratefully 
acknowledges (ed. Rech. p. 797"), that while others were har- 
assed by the disputes which the doctrine of election had en- 
gendered, our own church had remained in peace. Still, there 
are reasons in which silence ceases to be wise and safe, and 
the churck fully declared her sentiments respecting this doc- 
trine, when the appropriate time had arrived. 

The Decrees of God, in general, are defined in theological 
science to be the acts or operations of the Divine Will, while 
it is understood that, necessarily, an anthropomorphical or 
rather an anthropopathical aspect is given by such definitions 
to the Divine Mind and its manifestations. ‘They constitute 
in reality only one decree or determination, but as the divine 
attributes, which are not isolated features of the divine nature, 
are nevertheless separately considered, in order that the finite 
mind may at least partially comprehend them, so the acts of 
the divine will are separately considered, without implying by 
the theological process a succession or change of ideas in the 


' We refer throughout this article to the pages of the old Rechenberg edi- 
tion, which are usually found on the margins of the late editions of the Sym 
bolical Books. 
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divine Mind. The decrees of God, after this explanation, may 
be stated to be very numerous: they are, for instance, the de- 
cree to create the world, the decree to send a Savior into the 
world, &c., and they are all uncontrolled and free, benevolent 
and wise, just and righteous, unchangeable and eternal — but 
they are not always fully revealed or capable of being fath- 
omed by the human mind. In the Scriptures they are called 
the ways, thoughts, counsels, &c. of God. 

These Decrees of God, in their practical results, had been 
abundantly explained in the earlier symbols, in those portions 
which presented the doctrines of the Atonement, of Repent- 
ance, of Justification, &c. but the theory itself had not been 
distinctly illustrated in any particular case. The Almighty, 
who could have created the world and all that it contains in 
one day, chose to assign six days to the work ; while He could 
have established the New Covenant in a brief period of time, 
He permitted years to elapse between the first appearance of 
the Savior, and the actual existence of the church completely 
supplied with the means of grace and the entire canon of 
Scripture. ‘Thus, too, when He was pleased to renovate the 
church, and cleanse it from the corruptions of popery, He 
could have, in a brief space, removed all ignorance and doubt 
from the minds of his agents, but in this glorious work He 
was pleased, in an analogous way, to permit years to pass be- 
fore the entire written Creed of the Church appeared. For, 
the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran church, though written, 
like those of the New Testament, at intervals, constitute one 
undivided, and indeed, indivisible whole. We do not assign 
less authority to the Epistles of St. Peter than to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, because they are later productions, neither do 
we assign less authority to the Concord Formula than to the 
Augsburg Confession, simply because it is a later document. 
We cannot put asunder what God has joined together — the 
Augsburg Confession and the Apology, the two Catechisms 
and the Smaleald Articles, would be incomplete without the 
Concord-Formula, and, as all breathe the same spirit, and pro- 
ceed from the same source of truth, it would be a course as 
unwise as it would be unauthorized to select one and reject 
another. In this view, indeed, the Form. Con. itself repre- 
sents (p. 797) the great object for which it came into existence 
to be, the prevention of dissentions and schisms in the church 
in all succeeding ages. It is intended to be the Standard or 
Confession of the church to the egd of time, and to it we 
appeal with confidence and delight as to a noble exposition of 
the tenets of the Evangelical Lutheran church, coinciding ab- 
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solutely with the inspired word in the doctrines which it pro- 
fesses to have thence derived. “ 

The doctrine of Election is accordingly stated in the Elev- 
enth Article of the Concord-Formula, not only because the 
presentation of correct views on such an important subject was 
essential to the compieteness of our creed, and would, in the 
providence of God, preclude the introduction of the dangerous 
tenets which had convulsed various portions of the Protestant 
host, but also because the doctrine, when exhibited in a scrip- 
tural form, is really a source of consolation te the believer. It 
was our original intention to furnish a translation of this ad- 
mirable portion of the F.C. ; its great length, however, in the 
Solida Declaratio (to which part of the F’. C. we shall chiefly 
refer) renders this course impossible in an article intended for 
the Review. Still, we may, without essential loss, present an 
abstract of the article, which will, with sufficient distinctness, 
show the views of the church on this subject. We shall not 
occupy space by detailing the history of the origin, the ety- 
mology, the various definitions, &c., of the technical words 
employed in this question, (éxaéyw, mpoopiSw, npoywicoxuw, mApwetdu, 
xpodects) but use “election” and “predestination” as converti- 
ble terms, although the latter is employed by many as the 
genus, comprehending election and reprobation as the two 
species. We do not desire to give to our statements a contro- 
versial form in the most remote degree. The pastors and 
members of our church are still unanimous and prompt in de- 
ciding the question whenever it is presented to their notice; 
with others we have at present no interest in commencing a 
controversy ; our object is simply to state doctrines and facts 
connected with an important and deeply interesting subject. 

The Eleventh Article of the F. C., in which the whole doc- 
trine of Election is presented, has been often misapprehended. 
Even those who adopt the general views which it advocates, 
have occasionally permitted themselves to ascribe to it indis- 
tinctness and vacillation, forgetting that the great subject which 
it discusses is recondite, in part connected with acts of the 
Divine Mind of which we have no revealed knowledge, and 
incapable of being presented with fulness of detail. We will 
give only one illustration of unfair representations. ‘The cel- 
ebrated Planck, (we quote from the Leipzig edition of 1800, 
Geschichte der Entstehung &c. Vol. 6) remarks, p. 814: “In 
the whole progress of the Article a certain confusion prevails, 
of which the authors of the Formula are never guilty in any 
other part of it.” This “confusion” is really in the mind of 
Planck himself, who takes the particle of dust on the object- 
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glass of his telescope to be a spot on the celestial body which 
he is contemplating. For, on the one hand, he remarks, in 
addition to the above censure, that it was inconsistent (p. 804) 
to introduce the subject at all into the F’. C., because “no con- 
troversy respecting it had ever occurred in the Lutheran church 
itself ;”” yet he pronounces this inconsistency (inconsequenz) 
to be truly meritorious, p. 805. Again, he remarks, p. 812: ‘‘It 
cannot but be distinctly seen in the whole mode in which they 
treat the Article, that they entered upon the subject with fear 
and trembling alone (nur mit Schrecken) ;” yet he twice says, 
p- p- 805 and p. 811, that the authors could have with great 
propriety passed over the subject in silence, and have even felt 
justified in avoiding all mention of it, but that they proceeded 
to discuss it from their own conviction that it was highly ne- 
cessary to define and establish distinctly the church doctrine, 
p- 812, and he confesses that, under the circumstances, it was 
a meritorious act on their part, when, from a sense of duty, 
they noticed a controveried question, from the examination of 
which they could have so easily dispensed themselves. Their 
“Schrecken” cannot have been very serious. Lastly, he thinks, 
p- 812, that they avoid the main point, and travel round it in a 
circle, and yet he adds that it is clear from the course which 
they take, that this main point was not at all obscure or doubt- 
ful in their view. He then attempts to show, p. 813, that, 
nevertheless the subject was obscure in their view ; afterwards, 
however, p. S14, he thinks that perhaps it was not the want of 
clear views, but the dread of Synergism,! which led them to 
avoid, not only a decision of the point in question, but even 
an allempt to state precisely what that point was! Afier hav- 
ing detected “reserve and confusion,” p. 815, in the Article, 
suflicient to rob it of all value, if the charge could be substan- 
tiated, he informs us that these traits did no harm, and that the 
Article itself contains the fundamental ideas of a theory most 
clearly opposed to Augustinian and Calvinistic views, present- 
ed, moreover, in a form to which consistency could be given 
with the greatest facility. We confess, that after reading this 
extraordinary medley of censure and praise, we found even 
more “confusion and inconsistency” in Planck, than he finds in 
Article XI. The merits of Planck as a historian are confess- 
edly great; still, the unbecoming spirit in which he occasion- 
ally assails the F’. C., has called forth severe commments even 





‘ Alluding to the previous Synergistic controversies (from ovvepyecy 
cooperari) respecting man’s ability or inability to co-operate in the divine 
work of his moral renovation, &c. 
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from theologians whose general views of it partially resemble 
his own. Such assaults are, however, harmless. Our rock is 
not easily shaken by breezes so fitful and weak. 

An explanation of the peculiar usage in Art. XI. of the F. 
C. of the words “elect, election,” d&c. which seems to be the 
original source of the animadversions to which it has been ex- 
posed, is indispensable to a correct appreciation of its high 
value. The following statement embodies the results of a 
patient study of the Article, and is submitted as a slight con- 
tribution to the mass of materials employed in-the elucidation 
of confessional’ questions : 

The translators of the Bible have repeatedly rendered the 
original word éxasxrds by “chosen” (Matth. 20: 16, 22: 14, 
Rom. 16: 13, 1 Pet. 2: 9, Rev. 17: 14.), instead of employ- 
ing the word “elect.” The term itself is derived from the 
Old Test., and was originally applied to the people of Israel 
to designate the historical fact that they, as a people, were 
elected or chosen to be the depositaries of the wiitten revela- 
tions of God, &c.; e. g. Deut. 14: 2, Ps. 105: 43. In this 
sense St. Paul declares, Acts 13: 17, that the “fathers,” in 
their collective capacity, were the “elect” (chosen) of God ; 
for the finite verb é&eaé§aro is employed in place of éxaexros sim- 
ply on account of the grammatical construction of the sen- 
tence. Analogous expressions like “separated, severed, pecu- 
liar,” &c. occur in Lev. 20: 24, 26; Deut. 26: 18,19. The 
epithet “elect” was applied to the whole people, and heathens 
who became prosel ytes were at once associated with the “elect” 
people of God. ‘I'he Apostles found this word in common 
use, in a general sense, as the name of the highly-favored peo- 
ple to whom the revelations of God had been made through 
Moses and the prophets, as contradistinguished from those who 
by their birth and position were aliens or strangers ; they trans- 
ferred it, like the terms “temple, priest, sacrifice,” d&c. to New 
Testament facts, and regarded it, not as the title of a long 
chapter in modern books on Systematic Divinity, but simply 
as an appropriate and expressive word for describing the highly 
favored people to whom the revelations of God were made 
through Christ and his Apostles, and who were, by their pro- 
fession of the Christian faith contradistinguished from those 
who through ignorance or enmity remained heathens and 
Jews. ‘The idea of a personal election, or an election of in- 





‘ This word, in the ‘sense of “appertaining to Confessions of faith,” is 
common in French and German authors (confessionell), although it has not 
yet been recognized by English lexicographets. 
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dividuals in the very bosom of the church or people who were 
already all elect, was foreign to the Jewish mind, and could 
not have been connected with the term by the Apostles with- 
out distinct explanations, such as eccur in no passage of their 
writings. ‘The reader of an apostolic letter, which mentioned 
the “elect of God,” Rom. 8: 33, 1 Pet. 1: 2, could combine 
with the expression no other doctrine than that those, to whom 
it was applied, were, generally, the body known as “believers,” 
“disciples,” or members of the Christian Church. St. Paul 
accordingly assigns to them this very term (election) in Rom. 
IL: 7. 

Sull, the Apostles were conscious that the “elect people” 
in many cases destroyed that election, the ultimate object of 
which was, undoubtedly, their salvation, or rendered it una- 
vailing, like the unbelieving Jews, by their impenitence and 
sins, and distinctly saw that the “election” of a people, among 
whom were found persons like the believing and baptized Si- 
mon the sorcerer (Acts 8: 13), did not necessarily secure the 
eternal salvation of all the individuals of that entire “elect 
people.” They consequently modified their expressions, or 
rather, gave a new character to this election, by considering it 
in a two-fold aspect ; first as an election, by which the favored 
people were placed ina salvable state, which blessing, in God’s 
inscrutable providence, was denied for the present to many 
heathens in that form ; and, secondly, as an election in a more 
exalted or in an emphatic sense of the word, in view of the 
actual results, or, in cases in which the elect actually availed 
themselves of the advantages which they possessed, and were 
qualified for the enjoyment of heaven. ‘The practice of dis- 
tinguishing between the inferior or general meaning of a term, 
founded on the intention on the one hand, and its true appli- 
cation as decided by the actual results on the other, is illus- 
trated in passages like these: In Rom. 2: 28, 29, Paul does 
not deny, that the “Jew which is one outwardly” is a Jew in 
the lower or ordinary sense of the word Jew, but he asserts 
that in the bigher sense, or when viewing the actual results as 
described in the latter partof verse 29, the “Jew which is one 
inwardly” alone is a Jew. In Galat. 3: 7, he does not intend 
to deny the historical fact, that the unbelieving Jews are liter- 
ally the descendants of Abraham, but he denies that they can 
claim this appellation in its highest or emphatic sense, or in 
view of the actual results. When he remarks, Rom. 9: 6, 
“they are not all Israel, which are of Israel,” he clearly sets 
forth these two definitions, the lower, and the higher or spirit- 
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ual or emphatic, which belong to the same word. In 1 Tim. 
4: 10, he speaks of “the Savior of all men, especially of those 
that believe.” While the Lord may be called the Savior of 
all men in God’s intention, still, in view of the actual results, 
he is the Savior emphatically only of those who believe, agree- 
ably to 1 Corinth. 1: 21. 

Similar cases abound in Scripture in which the same word 
is employed in two senses, a lower or general, and a higher or 
emphatic, or one determined by the actual results. According 
to John 3: 16, God loved the “world ;” in the same Gospel 
the Savior says that the “world” hates him, chapt. 7: 7. The 
“world” in the former case consists, in the general sense, of the 
whole sinful race, including those who afterwards believe, but 
the “world” in the latter, excluding those who believe and are 
regenerated and separated from evil, refers to those who reject 
the offered grace, and, as the result, remain sinful, constituting 
emphatically “the world,” as sinful and opposed to God. The 
“kingdom of heaven” in Matth. 13: 47, contains “of every 
kind,” both bad and good, while, according to Matth. 5: 20, 
7: 21, &c. none but the truly righteous, who actually do the 
will of God, shall enter the “kingdom of heaven.” The ex- 
pression in the former case evidently refers to the “kingdom” 
in a lower or general sense, in the latter, it views the actual re- 
sults alone, and the phrase becomes emphatic. The sacred 
writers, namely, do not employ words in that strictly defined 
and technical sense which they necessarily receive in the the- 
ological system, in which great precision is absolutely indis- 
pensable, but rather employ words according to popular usage, 
without however inducing indistinctness by that course. Many 
words are constantly employed in the ordinary transactions of 
men, of which those who pronounce and those who hear them, 
could not always give a strict scientific definition, and yet no 
confusion of ideas occurs. — The language “eternal Spirit,” 
Hebr. 9: 14, “Spirit of holiness,” Rom. 1: 4, and “justified 
in the Spirit,” 1 Tim. 3: 16,1 only seems to designate the 
Holy Spirit, one of the persons of the blessed Trinity, but is 
regarded by many sound commentators as in reality another 
term for divinity, divine nature, &c. in general. The Apos- 
tle refers in 1 Tim. 5: 4, to her who is literally a “widow,” 





* See the beautiful exposition of this passage in Wiesirger’s continuation 
of Olshausen’s Commentary, Vol. 5. Abth. 1. These passages, we may here 
remark, show that while the /etter of the rule of the Am. Bible Society, «that 
the Bible shall be printed without note or comment” may be easily observed, 
a typographical necessity may sometimes compel the violation of its spirit. 
The Am. Bible Society’s Committee of Versions presented a deeply interest- 
ing Report (adopted May 1, 1851) on the History and recent collation of the 
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and who, according to the popular usage of the term, may 
rightfully claim its application to herself. Still, she has “‘child- 
ren or nephews,” who are under obligations to sustain her, and 
is not entirely friendless. He then, in verse 5, employs the 
word in an emphatic or stricter sense; the “widow indeed,” 
the real widow, % dvrws xxpa, is she who is entirely destitute of 
friends and of means, and who therefore alone corresponds 
really to the idea of a widow, or a female left destitute and 
friendless, 

This important hermeneutical rule, which requires us to dis- 
criminate between the lower, general or indefinite, and the 
higher, essential, emphatic or more definite meaning of a word, 
but which, in the form here presented, does not usually, we 
believe, occupy a prominent position in treatises, is, neverthe- 
less, continually if not consciously and distinctly, adopted by 
judicious interpreters. Paul says: “a man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ,” (Gal. 
2: 16), while James says: “by works a man is justified and 
not by faith only,” (James 2: 24). There is really no contra- 
diction here, as all who adopt the present canon maintain 2 
priori. Still, interpreters, by the variety of their explanations, 
confess that the juxtaposition of the two passages constitutes 
acrur. St. Paul presents the doctrine, that man’s pardon and 
restoration to divine favor are not merited by his works, but 
flow from the merits of Christ, wheu apprehended by a gen- 
uine faith: St. James who is not, like St. Paul, discussing the 
original ground of justification, but the true nature of faith, 
presents the doctrine in its last and most glorious results, and 
teaches that man’s pardon and restoration to divine favor occur 
when a genuine or living faith is exercised, the existence of 
which without its fruits he declares to be impossible, and his 
words are in strict accordance with St. Paul’s teaching else- 
where, who similarly describes faith as being not inert but ac- 
tive, a faith not confined to verbal professions, but one which 
proves its vitality and power by its legitimate fruits. 

It is precisely in this manner, that St. Peter is to be under- 
stood when he says: “give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure” (2 Pet. 1: 10); he does not consider the elec- 





English version of the Bible, in which they remark, p. 24, that in the new 
and improved edition which we may soon expect to see, and which will 
doubtless be an honor to the Society, the word “Spirit” is to begin with a 
capital when it refers to the Spirit of God as a divine agent, but not when it 
denotes other spiritual beings or the spirit uf man, and they append several 
specimens. They cannot possibly avoid the necessity of giving the character 
oi a “comment” to their choice of the initial letter of the word in the pass- 
ages to which we have referred above. 
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tion of those whom he addresses to be sure, or be an election 
viewed as really such by its actual results, until they adopt 
the course which he indicates in the previous verses. In the 
same manner St. Paul admonishes Timothy: “lay hold on 
eternal life whereunto thou art also called,” (1 ‘Tun. 6: 12) 
and urges him to make his calling effectual and sure. Thus 
the word “elect” in the lower or general sense (according to 
which the actual result is not specified) coincides with the word 
“called” which repeatedly occurs in the apostolic epistles, 
(e. g. Rom. 1: 6,7; 1 Cor. 1: 2) as well as in the passages 
just quoted. A striking illustration of the coincidence of the 
word “election” and “calling,” occurs in Rom. 11 : 28, 29, in 
which Tholuck (Auslegung d. B. an d. Rémer, ad loc.) inter- 
prets both alike, as designating “die Erwahlung—Einsetzung 
zum jfiusseren Bundesvolk.” ‘Thus the “elect,” in one sense 
in which the inspired writers use it, are the multitude, indis- 
criminately considered, of professed believers in Christ, com- 
prehending both the good and the evil members of the church. 
‘The transition by which the other sense is reached is distinctly 
marked. The great object of God in calling and electing any 
community, company, cily or nation was, undoubtedly, to in- 
duce them to enter his service by faith in Christ, to grant them 
the sanctifying influences of His Spirit through the means of 
grace, and ultimately to save them. This step in the develop- 
ment of the second sense distinctly appears in 2 Tim. 2: 10: 
‘Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they 
may also obtain the salvation” &c. We combine with this 
passage the words: “knowing, brethren beloved, your election 
of God.” 1 Thess. 1: 4, which, as the context shows, implies 
that the “elect” shail receive the means essential to make their 
election sure. Further illustrations occur in Coloss. 3: 12, and 
in 1 Peter 1: 1, 2, in which the true position of the word 
“elect” is before the word “strangers,” agreeably to the original 
and Luther’s version. Finally, the word “elect” is employed, 
in view of the actual results, by our Lord himself in the pass- 
age: “many are called, but few are e/ect,” (Matth. 22:14) as 
the original, not as the English version, reads. ‘The parable 
to which this sentence is appended, does not design to speak 
of the multitude of those who, from their position, were not 
accessible to the king’s servants; but a// others it exhibits ar- 
‘ranged in three classes. The first consists of those whom the 
invitation reaches, but who “would not come.” ‘These are 
the “called” in the general or original sense of the word, but 
by their own act they exclude themselves from the number of 
the elect, and do not enter even the visible church. ‘The se 
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sond class consists of those who are invited, and who formally 
accept the invitation, “both bad and good,” ver. 10. ‘These 
are the “called” in the higher sense of that word, in which it 
coincides with the lower er general sense of the word “elect.” 
They are the “nominal professors of religion”? who possess no 
spiritual life, through their own voluntary neglect, and ure re- 
presented by the “man which had not on a wedding garment,” 
ver. 11. ‘The third class consists of those who actually wear 
the appropriate “wedding garment,” or who are cleansed 
and sanctified, and “made meet to be partakers of the saints 
in light,” Col. 1: 12. These persons, called without merit of 
their own, but willing to obey, clothed in the garments of 
Christ’s righteousness, and blessed by the Lord, not because 
of any worthiness existing in themselves, but because of his 
love alone, are, pre-eminently, according to the Lord, “ The 
elect,” ixrexroi, ver. 14. It is from this usage of the word, that 
the definition “choice, excellent, beloved of God,” &c. is de- 
rived, of which we have instances in 1 Tim. 5: 21; 1 Pet. 
2: 4,6,9; and Luke 23: 36, compared with Isaiah 42: 1, 
Septuagint; and it is in this sense that the followers of the 
Lamb are “the called, the elect and the faithful,” Rev. 17:14. 

We regard this development of the signification of the word, 
as the source from which the true interpretation of Art. X1. of 
the F. C. can be derived with facility and precision. The 
authors employ the words “elect, election,” &c. chiefly in this 
higher or emphatic sense, according to which only the actual 
results which follow God’s general offers of salvation are con- 
templated. It was their design to confine the discussion of 
the subject within the narrowest limits, and extraneous matters 
are omitted. Hence they do not consider the case of heathens 
who are not yet called, nor do they very extensively discuss 
the case of those who, though called and therefore elect in one 
sense, nevertheless do not make their election sure; for al- 
though Christ is termed the Savior, by whom also they were 
bought (2 Pet. 2: 1), they are nevertheless, as to the actual re- 
tual result, not elect, that is, not sanctified believers and not 
heirs of- heaven, and of them therefore Christ, as to the actual 
result, is not the Savior—they perish in their sins. 

After these preliminary remarks, which the case before us 
seemed to render appropriate, we turn to Art. XI. itself, and 
proceed to furnish a summary of its contents. 

The Concord-Formula distinguishes carefully (p. 798) be- 
tween the prescience or foreknowledge of God onthe one hand, 
and the election or predestination of his children to eternal life, 
on the other. ‘The former comprehends all things, both good 
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and evil, the latter, according to Ephes. 1 : 5, refers exclusively 
to the children of God. The idea of a reprobation in the 
technical Calvinistic sense, is unequivocally disowned, and 
the very term in its technical sense is not recognized, for the 
passage, p. 808 ult. in which it occurs incidentally (reprobare 
—verwerfen), presents it as a penal consequence of the ob- 
stinate resistance to the Holy Spirit in an entirely non-Calvin- 
istic connection. 

The original cause of evil is not to be traced to God in any 
sense, but is found in the depraved will of Satan and man 
alone. It is true that the ancient problem of reconciling the 
liberty of man with the fore-knowledge of God is not here 
solved; that solution Revelation has not furnished, and it is 
admitted to be one which human wisdom is unable to furnish. ' 
Still, one point is clear: the latter does not render the former 
impossible. An obvious illustration is afforded in the case of 
Saul and the inhabitants of Keilah (1 Sam. ch. 23), ia which 
city David had found a place of refuge. “Will Saul come 
down —to destroy the city for my sake?” said David to the 
Lord. ‘And the Lord said, He will come down.” “Will the 
men of Keilah deliver me and my men into the hand of 
Saul?” “And the Lord said, They will deliver thee up.”* 


On receiving this divivine answer, David departed from the 
city, and, although God foreknew both events, neither of the 
two occurred—Saul did not approach the city, and the inhab- 
itants did not deliver David up to him. If God’s foreknow- 
ledge of events does not compel their actual occurrence, (for 
in the case of an infinite being like God nothing can be really 
contingent, and the distinction between these and other events 





+ «Ist die Unmoglichkeit der Beantwortung einer Frage in der Unzulang- 
lichkeit unsers Vermogens klar nachgewiesen, so ist dies die letzte antwort 
darauf, welche hienieden gegeben werden kann.”” Tholuck, Romans 8: 28. 
p- 308. See also, Kollner, Symb. I. 634, sq.—Calvin’s solution is one of the 

appiest instances we have ever found of the ease with which the knot may 
be cut that cannot be untied. He makes (Instit. I. 18. 4,) a distinction be- 
tween God's will and his command; for instance, ‘““when Absalom defiled 
the wives of his father, it was the will of God by this disgrace to punish the 
adultery of David; he did not therefore however command” &c. See alse 
17. 5. Such views prepare us for the following: ‘Since he (God) foresees 
future events only in consequence of his decree that they shall happen (!), it 
is useless to contend about foreknowledge, while it is evident that all things 
come to pass rather by ordination and decree.”’ Instit. ILI. 23. 6. No diifi- 
culty is now found in attempting to reconcile human liberty and God’s fore- 
knowledge, for the former is annihilated, and the latter alone remains. Is this 
not fatalism ? 

* The omniscience of God, by which future so-called contingent events are 
known to God, i? denominated in reference to cases like the present, scientia 
media. 
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exists only in our minds), then it is easy to conceive of other 
foreknown events, even when they do occur, as similarly free 
from an inevitable necessity of occurring, simply because they 
are foreknown. Hence, the F. C. holds (p. 799) that while 
God foreknows the evil that takes place in the world, this re- 
sult is not produced by God’s will or act, but is contrary to his 
will; He permits the occurrence of evil within certain limits, 
but in the exercise of his absolute power, according to his own 
will, He assigns bounds which it cannot transcend. We do 
not deny, however, that even after we have followed such a 
course of ratiocination and illustration, the unduly inquisitive 
human mind is not fully enlightened and satisfied. We are 
conscious that grave difficulties remain unadjusted, and this 
feeling is sometimes permitted to degenerate into a morbid de- 
sire to understand the ways of the Deity, which are “past 
finding out,” Rom. 11:33. The Calvinistic system, char- 
acterized by a vigor which leads to rashness, responds promptly 
and distinctly to many questions which the Scriptures refuse 
to answer; still, it creates new difficulties that are even more 
painfully felt than those which are allowed by the silence of 
the Scriptures to remain ; it comes in conflict with all our views 
of God’s character as revealed in His word, and we instinctively 
reject the whole system as irreconcilable with reason and with 
revelation. he Lutheran system occupies altogether a differ- 
ent position. The F’. C. explicitly asserts that, as to this subject, 
while much is revealed, much too has been withheld from our 
knowledge, and that the Church, in place of fruitlessly at- 
tempting to investigate points which God has been pleasd to 
involve in deep mystery, is under solemn obligations to con- 
fine her attention to the revealed word of God alone, p. 811 
ult. It asserts that, undoubtedly, God knew, before the world 
was made, how many among those who are called, will be- 
lieve or not believe in Christ, and (not recognizing the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of Final perseverance) how many of those 
who are converted will persevere or not persevere, how many 
individuals of the converted who have relapsed into sin will 
return, and how many again will be hardened (in Verstockung 
fallen) and perish in their sins, p. 812. E. g. “Et haud du- 
bie etiam numerus eorum qui salvabuntur, et damnandorum 
Deo probe notus est.” ‘These points are termed the secrets 
of God, and are declared to be improper subjects of investiga- 
tion, for no satisfactory results can be expected. Thus too, 
the F’. C. proceeds, God grants his word to one country or re- 
gion and not to another ; the one is blinded or given “over to 
a reprobate mind,” (Rom. 1: 28.) the other, equally guilty, is 
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converted &c, The inspired apostle Paul, in Rom. 11: 22, 
exhibits all the light on this point which we can expect to re- 
ceive. According to his doctrine, God is placed under no obli- 
pessops to grant his grace to guilty man ; when he, neverthe- 
ess, condescends to offer it, and it is voluntarily rejected, Acts 
13; 46, the fival impenitence of the sinner, who is assumed 
to have equal advantages with any other, is a just consequence 
of his folly, and an illustration of God’s justice, according to 
Rom, 1: 28, while the sanctification of the obedient is a glo- 
rious illustration of his goodness. Beyond these limits, we 
are not enabled to penetrate the counsels of God. 

The Church consequently entets upon the discussion of the 
doctrine of Election in a very humble spirit, and adopts, at 
the commencement, the principle repeatedly inculcated in Art. 
XI. of the F’. C., that our decisions are to be guided exclusive- 
ly by the revealed, word, and that, in place of allowing our 
own reason to decide, we are to assume no position which is 
not therein indicated and allowed, p. 804. The aspect in 
which Election on the part of God is to be viewed is this: 
we are not to regard it in an isolated position, but to connect 
it inseparably with God’s decree to send a Savior into the 
world. ‘ This eternal election or ordaining of God to eternal 
life is not to be considered as standing detached or alone 
(nude) in the secret divine and inscrutable counsel of God, as 
if it embraced nothing more, or as if no more belonged to it, 
or as if, in meditating upon it, nothing more were to be taken 
into consideration than this, that God foresaw who and how 
many men would obtain salvation, and who and how many 
would perish forever, or as if the Lord had instituted a spe- 
cies of military levy or review, and said or resolved: This 
man shall be saved (soll selig werden — salvandus est) but the 
other shall be damned; this man shall steadfastly persevere 
in the faith unto the end, but the other shall not persevere.” 
(Lat. p. 800). The false security which such a doctrine 
would produce in some minds, and the despair which it would 
occasion in others, are copiously set forth; the F. C, proceeds 
to state, that the doctrine is to be viewed in its connection with 
God’s counsel and purpose in Christ, and adds: “ Let us em- 
brace in mind at the same time the whole doctrine of the pur- 
pose, counsel, will and ordination of God, to wit, all things 
that belong to our redemption, vocation, justification and sal- 
vation.” p. 802. “ The eternal predestination of God is to be 
considered in Christ, (in its connection with him) and by no 
means independently of him, for, in Christ, as Paul declares, 
Eph. 1: 4. God hath chosen us &c.” p. 814. 
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This election of God is general or universal, in the most 
noble sense of these words. “If we desire to consider the 
eternal election to salvation in a profitable manner, this (prin- 
ciple) is to be most firmly and steadfastly maintained (Ger. — 
steif und fest), that not only the preaching of repentance, but 
also the promise of the Gospel is sors | that is, belongs to 
all men.” p. 804. The following passages, which are usual- 
ly presented as a refutation of the doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment, are then quoted verbatim : Luke 24: 47 ; John 3: 16; 
ib. 1: 29; ib. 6:57; 1 John 1:7; ib. 2: 2; Matth. 11:28; 
Rom. 11: 32; 2 Pet.3:9; Rom. 10:12; ib. 3: 22; John 
6:40; Mark 16:15. This atonement agrees with Prop. I. 
p- soy “ That the human race is truly redeemed &c.” 

“ And this calling (vocation) of God, which is offered to us 
through the Word of the Gospel, let us not regard as only a 
feint or dissembling, but assuredly hold that through this call- 
ing God reveals his will; to wit, in reference to those whom 
he thus calls, he desires to operate effectually through the 
word, so that they may be illuminated, converted and saved,” 
&c. p. 805. “As God ordained in his eternal counsel, that 
the Holy Spirit, by means of the word, should call, enlighten 
and convert the elect, and justify all those who receive Christ 
in true faith, so too, he decreed, in the same counsel, in the 
case of those who, when called through the word, neverthe- 
less reject it, resist the Holy Spirit who desires to operate ef- 
fectually in them through the word, and obstinately persevere 
in such contumacy, to harden, reprobate and consign them to 
eternal damnation.” p. 5808. There is no reference to indivi- 
duals — the general divine plan is here sketched. In order 
that this process of hardening, and this act of reprohation may 
not be traced positively or negatively, directly or indirectly, to 
any previous agency of God, or any withholding of the means 
by which that mournful result might have been prevented, the 
following explanation is subjoined : “There are few (alluding 
to Matth. 20: 16) who, in an earnest manner, receive the Word 
and yield it pure obedience, the greater part contemn the Word, 
and will not come to the royal marriage feast, Matth. 22: 3. 
The cause of this contempt of the Word is not the foreknow- 
ledge or predestination of God, but the perverse will of man, 
which (will of man) rejects or perverts that medium and in- 
strament of the Holy Spirit offered to man through the calling, 
and resists the Holy Spirit who desires to operate effectually 
through the Word, as Christ says, Matth. 23: 37, “how often 
would I have gathered thee and thou wouldst not.” p. 809. 

Vor. IIT. No. 11. 48 
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After this rejection of the Calvinistic doctrine that the influ- 
ence of the Spirit is irresistible, the next paragraph refers to 
those who at first receive the Word with joy, but afterwards 
fall away, (Luke 8: 13) and teaches that while God himself 
had commenced that good work in them (thus asserting that 
the conversion was genuine and rejecting the doctrine of final 
perseverance), their fall does not occur because God was un- 
willing to grant them grace to persevere, as such a doctrine 
would contradict Phil. 1: 6. “The true cause of their defec- 
tion is this, that they wantonly turn away from the holy com- 
mand of God, that they grieve the Holy Spirit,” &c. p. 809. 

The call of God, which he desires that all alike should ac- 

cept, and which is addressed with equal efficacy to all whom 
it reaches, is, on the one hand general in its nature, and as, on 
the other hand, it is addressed to the elect, the conclusion fol- 
lows that this election is general, or in other words, that all 
who hear the preaching of the Gospel are enumerated among 
the elect, in the lower sense of that word, referring to God’s 
intention, but not in that sense which the word bears when 
the actual results are contemplated. Christ calls ald sinners 
to himself and promises them rest; and He seriously desires 
that all should come to him, permit their own interest to be 
consulted, and accept relief. To these he offers himself in his 
word as their Redeemer, and he desires that they should listen 
to the word without closing their ears, and neither neglect nor 
contemn the word. And He promises in addition, (Ger. darzu.) 
to bestow the power and operation of the Holy Spirit and Di- 
vine aid that we may remain steadfast in the faith, and obtain 
eternal life.” p. 618. Various passages are quoted, like 2 Pet. 
3:9, “The Lord is .. not willing that any should perish,” 
&c.” ‘The Call is uniformly represented as being made, not 
without means, but invariably through the Word, as the instru- 
ment employed by the Spirit, (“the Holy Spirit hath called 
me by the Gospel,” &c. Cat. Min. Art. I[I.) and the Sacra- 
ments, (“the vocation or call is made through the Word and 
the Sacraments,” p. 808). See also p. 671. 

The condescension of God has provided us with ample se- 
curity against any evil suggestions which, after all these ex- 
plicit declarations have been made, might attempt to neutralize 
their force, and virtually confine the election of God to a cer- 
tain number technically called, in the Calvinistic system, “the 
elect.” “If, according to Matth. 20: 16; 22: 14, many are 
called while few are elect, the cause of this (result) is not the 
divine Call which is made through the Word, as if such were 
the language of God: I call you all, to whom I set forth my 
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word, externally indeed, through that word to become partakers 
of my heavenly kingdom, but the intentions of my heart do 
not refer to a call seriously addressed to all men, but only to a 
few, for it is my will that the greater part of those whom I 
call by my word, shall be neither illuminated nor converted, 
but be condemned to eternal death and remain therein, al- 
though I express a different intention in the Word by which 
they are called,” &c. p. 807. After discarding these unworthy 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, the F. C. proceeds: “For 
this very purpose, namely, that'we might entertain no doubts 
respecting God’s revealed will in reference to ourselves, Christ 
not only causes the promise of the Gospel to he generally set 
forth (ingemein—generaliter—to all), but also, by attaching the 
Sacraments as seals to his promise, confirms the (truth and) 
certainty of the Gospel promise to every believer.” 

In reference to the passage: “No man can come to me, ex- 
cept the Father .. draw him,” John 6: 44, the F. C. says: 
“The Father draws none without means; but employs, as the 
ordinary means and instruments, his Word and Sacraments. 
And it is the will neither of the Father, nor of the Son, that 
any one should neglect or contemn the preaching of the Word, 
and meanwhile wait until he is drawn by the Father without 
word or Sacrament. For the Father draws indeed man by 
the power of his Holy Ghost, but still draws him in the order 
decreed and instituted by himself, to wit, by the hearing of his 
divine word,” &c. p. S18. 

A very interesting question connected with the doctrine of 
Predestination is also considered.* “Since the elect alone are 
saved whose names are written in the book of life, (which book 
of life is Christ, p. 618, p. 802, that is, through him alone life 
is to be obtained), in what manner and by what indications can 
it be ascertained who those elect are to whom this doctrine 
can, and (indeed) should, become a source of consolation ?” 
p- 804. This question, which is represented as altogether un- 
answerable, except in view of the revealed word and will, re- 
fers here to those who are both elected and actually saved, that 
is, the “elect” in that sense of the word which refers to the 
actual event. The call which they receive, and which is 
made not immediately, that is, without means, but through 
the word of the Gospel, is one mark by which they may be 
recognized, (pp. 804, 805,) agreeably to Rom. 8: 30; Luke 
24: 47; 2 Cor. 5: 20; Matth. 22: 2-10; ib. 20: 3-6.— 
Their acceptance of the Gospel, and obedience, is another, 
agreeably to John 10: 27; Eph. 1: 11, 13; Rom. 8: 25; 
Matth. 5: 6, (pp. 805, 806). ‘The Christian character and 
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the life of the individual furnish a testimony to others, but his 
own religious experience in its intimate connection with the 
revealed word, is a testimony to himself of his election. On 
the other hand, namely, when the word is used in the same 
restricted sense, or in view of the actual results, those are not 
among the elect who jreject the Word, grieve the Spirit, and 
pepe in sin, for although they are called, they resist the 

oly Spirit, and such the Lord casts away, p. S08. Of them, 
according to. Paul, 1 Tim. 4: 10, the Savior of a// men is still 
not the Savior, in the result. 

The F. C. then considers the case of those who frustrate the 
gracious purposes of God, practically refuse the divine election, 
and finally perish. “But if not all who hear the word of God 
believe, and if (consequently) they are condemned eternally 
to suffer punishments, which for that reason are the more se- 
vere, we are not to suppose that God is unwilling to bestow 
salvation on them (nicht geginnet—invidere—grudges). They 
are themselves the cause of their perdition, and bear the re- 
sponsibility, (culpam — fault), because they do not hear the 
word with the intention or purpose of learning seriously and 
with desire, but of despising, blaspheming and reviling. it, 
when it is heard, and of resisting the Holy Spirit who sought 
to operate in them through the word.” p. 818. Reference is 
then made to Rom. 9: 22, (““God — endured with much long- 
suffering the vessels wrath fitted to destruction”’) and the strik- 
ing fact is noticed that God makes “vessels of honor’ alone ; 
the following comment is furnished: “In these words Paul 
distinctly says that God endured &c., but he does not say that 
God made them himself vessels of wrath; for if such had 
been his witl (that this should be the result) the divine long- 
suffering would certainly not have been requisite. If, further, 
they are “fitted to destruction,” the fault lies with the Devil 
and men, but by no means with God,” (p. 819) repeating a pre- 
vious declaration that this is the work of the Devil and man, 
“who by the instigation and impulse of the Devil, but not of 
God, makes himself a vessel of dishonor.” ‘The acts of the 
“potter” are only partially an illustration of those of God; 
the former makes vessels of both kinds (Rom. 9: 21), while 
God makes vessels of honor alone ; in the same manner, when 
the Lord says: “I will come on thee as a thief,” Rev. 3: 3, 
he does not design that both characteristics of the thief, the 
unexpectedness of his coming, and also the spoliation should 
illustrate his course, but only the former. 

The F. C. proceeds to discuss the subject on these prin- 
ciples, and, after re-asserting that God does not desire the 
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damnation of one soul, refers to Rom. 6: 23, Ezek. 33: 11, 
2 Pet. 3:9, Ezek. 18: 23, and concludes, in reference to 
2 Tim. 2: 21, with the renewed declaration: “Concerning 
the vessels of mercy, the Apostle clearly says, that the Lord 
himself prepared them for glory, which (agency of God) he 
by no means affirms i ig the damned, who themselves, 
but not God, have made themselves vessels of damnation.” 
p- S19. If some, on account of their voluntary disobedience 
&c. are afterwards (hernach) punished by blindness and ob- 
duracy, this statement is not to be taken in such a sense as if 
God had never seriously wished them to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and to be saved, &c. .p. 820. 

The case of Pharaoh is thus stated: “Therefore, Pharaoh, 
(of whom it is written) “Even for this same purpose” &c. Rom. 
9: 17, Exod. 9: 16), did not perish because God was unwill- 
ing to grant him salvation, (nichtgeginnet—invideret) or as if 
God were pleased with his damnation and destruction, for He 
is not willing that any should perish, 2 Pet, 3: 9, and He has 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live, Ezek. 33: 11. Butif God hard- 
ens the heart of Pharaoh, so that the latter continues to sin, 
and, the more seriously he is admonished, the more he is hard- 
ened — this is a punishment of his previous sins, and of the 
most inhuman and studied (multiplicis) tyranny, which he 
practised in reference to the children of Israel, against the re- 
peeents of his own conscience. And since the Lord caused 

is word and will to be declared to him, and Pharaoh neverthe- 
less purposely, and with intentional malice, directly and con- 
tumaciously rebelled against all exhortation and admonition, 
(therefore) the Lord withdrew his hand from him (withdrew 
his sustaining aid) and abandoned him; in this manner his 
heart was hardened (i. e. was abandoned to its own natural cor- 
ruption, according to Pharaoh’s own voluntary desire), and the 
Lord executed his righteous judgment upon him, for Pharaoh 
was in all respects worthy of hell fire. And, indeed, St. Paul 
adduces the instance of Pharaoh (Rom. 9: 17), with no other 
view than to illustrate by it the justice of God, which He dis- 
plays in the punishment of impenitent men, and despisers of 
his divine word. But it is by no means Paul’s meaning, that 
God was unwilling to bestow salvation on Pharaoh or any other 
man, or that, in his secret counsel, he had predestinated any 
one unto damnation, so that he might not, in any manner, ob- 
tain salvation.” p. 820 sq. 

This last expression: “nequaguam—Dominus—in arcano 
suo consilio —quemquam ad damnationem predcstinavit,” 
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indicates, that several of our older theologians have given un- 
due prominence to the “decretum reprobationis,” which they 
have introduced into their dogmatic works. The systematic 
form of their discussions may have seemed to require it; still, 
even though their explanations are anti-Calvinistic, it is to be 
regretted that the phrase was ever employed in their theological 
systems. Its insertion is unauthorized by the Symbolical 
Books.! 

The consolations which this doctrine affords are next stated 
by the F. C., which finds the cause of our election in God’s 
mercy and the merits of Christ (Eph. 1: 5 sqq.), but not in 
ourselves. “It is therefore false, and at variance with God’s 
word, when any teach that the cause of our election is not 
God’s mercy solely, and the most holy merit of Christ alone, 
but also something in ourselves, on account of which God had 
predestinated us to eternal life. For not only before we had 
done any thing that was good, but even before we were born, 
yea, before the foundations of the world were laid, God elected 
us in Christ,” (p. 821) that is, determined to offer salvation 
through Christ to the fallen world, agreeably to Eph. 1: 4, 1 
Pet. 1: 20. “The Gospel excludes no repentant sinner from 
salvation, but calls and invites all sinners who are burdened by 
sin, and distressed by a sense of God’s displeasure, unto peni- 
tence, unto the acknowledgment of their sins, and unto faith 
in Christ, and promises the Holy Spirit in order to their cleans- 
ing and sanctification.” p. 822. ‘The whole tenor of these 
statements shows that no personal election is contemplated, 
but that the election described refers to the pardon and salva- 
tion of all men. 

The substance of the Church doctrine, as the foregoing quo- 
tations demonstrate, is as follows: God, who from all eternity 
foresaw the corruption and guilt of the entire human race, ori- 
ginating in the fall of Adam, determined in his infinite mercy, 
to refrain, after the fall, from the immediate infliction of the 
deserved penalty, which would have resulted in the eternal 
damnation of all, and to adopt a plan of salvation, which would 
equal in its extent the original evil for which it was designed 
to be the remedy, (Rom. ch. 5.). He determined to give his 
only-begotten Son to the world which He pitied and loved, 
and accept the work which the Son would perform in obeying 





* The true spirit of our doctrine is exhibited with great felicity in the very 
name, in German. ‘That which we call simply Election or Predestination, 
the Germans call ““Gnadenwahl,” that is, Election of grace, (Rom. 11: 5) as 
a compound naine, which altogether discards the very idea of a ‘decree of 
reprobation.” Our own inelastic language would not adwit of a compound 
like “grace-election.” 
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the law and suffering death, as a substitute alike for the service 
which fallen man could not render, and the penalty which 
fallen man deserved. ‘The salvation of the human race was 
now compatible with the justice of God. This salvation he 
determined to cause to be proclaimed to all men, in the course 
of his Providence, through men as his agents, after Christ’s 
ascension. Means of sufficient efficacy for awakening atten- 
tion, for properly disposing the heart, and for abundantly quali- 
fying men to receive this salvation, invariably accompany this 
proclamation of the divine purpose of pardoning sinners for 
Christ’s sake: these are the means of grace, that is, the Word 
and the two Sacraments, a oe by the Divine Spirit in 
awakening faith, &c. without which faith &c. the sinner re- 
mains in his original state of disqualification for heaven. All 
who hear this proclamation are, consequently, placed in a sit- 
uation in which they are amply provided with means to obtain 
salvation. All these are the “called” ; they are also the “elect” 
or “chosen,” in contradistinction from those who, in the order 
of time, have not yet been actually “called” by the Gospel. 
Now, of the entire number of those whom the Gospel reaches, 
one part, as experience shows, consists of those who volunta- 
rily resist the Divine Spirit, who reject the offers of God, and 
who, yielding to their evil hearts, will not obey and exercise 
faith in: Christ, or who, after repenting, relapse into sin, resist 
the Spirit, and die in impenitence: these persons practically 
abandon their calling and election, and class themselves with 
those, who, from another cause, that is, the absence of a call, 
remain without the advantages accompanying the “election.” 
The other part of the called and elect, consist of those who 
yield to the Divine Spirit’s influence, faithfully use the means 
of grace, possess a faith which manifests its genuineness in 
their holy life, and by divine aid, persevere in God’s service. 
These persons make their calling and election sure, and are 
preéminently or emphatically “THe ELECT,” that is, the gra- 
cious decree of God to save men is actually carried into exe- 
cution in their case. Now the election originates solely in the 
grace of God, and is not made in view of any works or merits 
of individuals; and it is absolutely general, embracing all who 
are made acquainted with it. Hence, a personal election, or 
an election of individuals from among the mass of the elect, 
is not conceivable, for it would cause the declarations of God 
to contradict themselves. Further, while salvation itself is 
conditional, or depends on the acceptance of God’s offered 
terms, this election, as far as it is equivalent to an offer of sal- 
vation, cannot be termed either conditional or unconditional, 
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for itis made by God’s grace in Christ, and not in view of the 
works of the individual; and, finally, a “decree of reproba- 
tion” co-ordinate with the decree of election,” in the sense 
now slated, is to be altogether discarded as incompatible with 
the foregoing principles and facts. Consequently, all who hear 
the Gospel and desire to be saved, are fully enabled to place 
themselves among the elect in the highest sense of the word, 
and may obtain eternal life. The conditions of this-salvation 
are repentance and faith. From this doctrine the believer de- 
rives great encouragement ; while he remains faithful, he ma 
be fully persuaded that, after death, his soul will be saved, for 
his salvation depends not on his own insufficient righteousness, 
but on the all-sufficient merits of Jesus Christ. 

It is evident that the Lutheran doctrine is remote alike from 
Calvinism and from Arminianism ; these two generic terms, 
however, are respectively the representatives of several theories, 
characterized indeed by the same essential principles, but’ vari- 
ously diverging from each other, and all alike occupying posi- 
tions entirely distinct from our own. The Westminster Con- 
fession, Chapt. ILI. is very explicit: “some men and angels 
are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore-ordained 
to everlasting death.” §3. “These angels and men, thus pre- 
destinated and fore-ordained, are particularly and unchange- 
ably designed ; and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” § 4.— 
“Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified and saved, but the elect only.” 
§6. The Canons of the Synod of Dort are equally explicit. 
There is an eternal difference between this system and our 
own. ‘The characteristic features of the former are honestly 
and undisguisedly exhibited by Calvin: ‘“Predestination we 
call the eternal decree of God, by which He hath determined 
in himself, what He would have to become of every individ- 
ual of mankind. For they are not all created with a similar 
destiny, (there is, however, less fatalism in the original pari 
conditione, than in this translation by Allen); but eternal life 
is fore-ordained for some, and eternal damnation for others. 
Every man, therefore, being created for one or the other of 
these ends, we say, he is predestinated either to life or to death.” 
Calvin’s Institutes, Book III. Chapt. 21. § 5. We presume 
that this specimen is amply sufficient to illustrate the charactet 
of Calvin’s system of election; we concur with him iu con- 
sidering the decree, which he has exhibited and maintained to 
be scriptural, ‘a horrible decree,” (decretum quidem horribile, 
fateor, ib. ch. 23. §7.). The personal election of some indi- 
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viduals to salvation is unknown in the Bible and our system, 
which also disavow the idea of a reprobation of others, in 
Calvin’s sense. The mitigated Calvinism of Milner, author 
of the Church History, is perhaps more prevalent among Pres- 
byterians than the original system of Calvin; it softens the 
word Reprobation into Preterition, and declines to adopt the 
doctrine of a “limited atonement ;” practically, the results are 
the same as in the original scheme. Although it admits the 
universality of the atonement, the special and essentially ne- 
cessary influences of the Spirit, are regarded as given to the 
elect people of God alone ; the rest are passed over, and are, 
in reality, as harshly treated as Calvin’s own doctrine of Re- 
probation could desire. We are not prepared to state the 
views of the “New England Divines” on the general subject, 
as we have never found time, possibly, never taken sufficient 
interest in their multiform and fluctuating theories, to study 
their true position. Each leading “Divine” propounds his 
own modification of Calvinism—no church doctrine, in a tan- 

ible shape, can be grasped, and we have a general idea that 
all these diluting, vamping and abscinding processes to which 
Calvin’s original system has been exposed by them and others, 
have only marred the logical propriety of its conclusions and 
destroyed its symmetry, without either infusing truth into its 
premises or fundamental principles, or removing the original 
vice in the heart of the system—its essential enmity to the Bible 
doctrine that God desires the salvation of all men. 

The seventeenth article of the Episcopal “Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles” is characterized by the feebleness and indefiniteness, 
which are the besetting sins of others in the same collection. 
The later divines of the Church of England concur in deny- 
ing that this article was framed in a Calvinistic sense ; the 
facts which they adduce undoubtedly possess great weight, and 
the Lambeth Articles of Dr. Whitaker, (the leader of the Cal- 
vinistic party at Cambridge) which were prepared by him in 
1595, but which were fortunately not adopted either in the 
reign of Elizabeth or James, afford additional evidence, that 
the Calvinists of that day did not regard it as decidedly Cal- 
vinistic. It is certainly susceptible of a Lutheran interpreta- 
tion, which, in a case of necessity, would allow us to subscribe 
it; still, it is very agreeable to us that such a necessity cannot 
possibly occur — the article is too affectedly solemn, and yet 
too undetermined to possess any value or authority—it allows 
the Episcopalian to be a Calvinist or anti-Calvinist, according 
to his own pleasure. However, even if this point be of great 
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importance, and if a decision could have been reasonably ex- 
pected from “the church,” still, as she gives Aer children ex- 
clusively the advantages flowing from the Apostolic succession, 
according to their belief, she may be excused for exhibiting in 
other respects a novercal spirit to her sons and daughters. 

The position of the German Reformed Church is, perhaps, 
to be fixed at this point, where the boundary is established be- 
tween those who incline on the one hand to Calvinism, and 
those on the other who are more or less disposed to sympathize 
with an extravagant and ultra form of Arminianism. In the 
whole series, it is to be understood that no place is claimed by 
us for the Lutheran Church, whose phraseology, definitions, 
and general character or spirit assign to her an independent 
position. We prefer to any statements of our own, or any de- 
tailed extracts from other authorities in reference to the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, (which is represented by the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, its sole Symbolical Book,) the following ex- 
tract from a note to an article of Dr. Nevin of Mercersburg, 
Pa., on Z. Ursinus, the principal author of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, in the Sept. 1851 number of the Mercersburg Re- 
view : “Ursinus was a believer, too, in predestination ; he read 
over the whole Bible at one time from beginning to end, just 
to satisfy himself on this point, and it remained a settled arti- 
cle for him ever after. But it was controlled practically by the 
Melanchthonian or proper German habit previously established 
in his soul. He could not make the decree of election, which 
is by its very conception partial and abstract, to be the prin- 
cipium or root of the new creation. No such election accord- 
ingly appears in the Catechism. It moves in harmony with 
the old Apostles’ Creed. It teaches (qu. 37) not a limited, but 
a universal atonement, an incarnation for the race, not a Gnos- 
tic or Baptistic phantasmagoria for only a part of it.” Prof. 
Schaff, the Editor of the Kirchenfreund, furnishes a transla- 
tion of this article in the Sept. number of his periodical, and 
has appended several original notes. ‘To the above, which is 
the conclusion of Dr. Nevin’s note, we find attached in the 
German translation, the following sentence, which, although 
not marked as usual, “D. Red.,” is doubtless an addition of 
Prof. Schaff. “Concerning a decretum reprobationis, (or) an 
eternal foreordination of a part of mankind to damnation, 
which is the most offensive part of high Calvinism (im rigor- 
istischem Calvinismus), there occurs not a word in the whole 
Heidelberg Catechism.” The writers could have also quoted 
quest. 20, as embodying all on the subject that the Catechism 
contains: “Will then all men be again saved through Christ 
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as they were lost through Adam? Answ. No, but they alone 
(will be saved), who through true faith are united with him 
(Ger. eingeleibet, Lat. inseruntur,) and accept of his benefits.” 
Since this catechism constitutes the basis of the German Ref. 
church, we assume, that as it proceeded from a moderately 
Calvinistic source, without, however, introducing the salient 
points of the system, therefore the Ger. Ref. church cannot be 
classed with either Calvinistic or anti-Calvinistic bodies; its 
members may adopt any views on that particular subject which 
do not contradict other established doctrines, and still be fair 
representatives of the doctrinal system of their church.’ 





+ The same position seems to have been taken by a highly respectable body 
of Christians, who have recently adopted the name of «The American Lu- 
theran Church of the General Synod.” It is somewhat difficult to ascertain 
the tenets of the body with precision, as it has not been long in existence, 
and its doctrines have not yet been fully developed or established, its founders 
are still all living and are venerable, rather for their admirable personal,quali- 
ties and their works, than for their years. A striking affinity seems to exist 
between this body and «The Evangelical Lutheran Church (of the Formula 
Concordiz),’* not only in name, but also in doctrines and usages ; (still, this 
affinity is not perhaps greater, than that which is found between tlie latter on 
the one hand, and the so-called ‘orthodox churches” on the other). They 
and the Alt-Lutheraner of the western States differ as the prodigal and miser. 
The latter, like a sullen boy, refuse all cheerful companionship with those 
who, while exhibiting equal fidelity to the Church Confessions, ascribe little 
importance to certain singularities which the Alt-Lutheraner tenaciously hold 
as valued treasures. With regard to the former, we might perhaps object to 
their special assumption of the name “American,” since we too claim the 
appellation, and regard none as more honorable than that of native «*Ameri- 
can ;” possibly, however, the name is used by them poetically, as we, for in- 
stance, speak of an “American sky.” If they use the name to designate 
that they chiefly employ the American language in their churches, as we 
speak of the Swedish or German Lutheran Church, we object decidedly to 
their exclusive use of the name ; we also claim the English to be our mother 
tongue. Altogether, there is something unscriptural in this whole phrase- 
ology, for St. Paul regards all invidious distinctions of language or country, 
like those of the Greeks, Hebrews, Scythians, &c. Col. 3: 11, as having been 
abolished among Christians. 

The American Lutheran Church, if we are correctly inforined, adopts select 
 eeyag of our Augsburg Conf., (differing here from the Moravians, who pro- 
ess a general adherence to the whole of it,) and even our Luther’s Small 
Catechism, in an amended form. As, however, these two works, particularly 
when presented in an altered form, do not exhibit the whole of our doctrinal 
system, we presume that the Aierican Luth. Church has no very exact and 
distinct system of faith. Thus, if we take the case of the doctrine to which 
this article refers, the said church, in the two works just mentioned, does not 
allude to predestination, and doubtless, as this church discards the Concord- 
Formula, a member of “the American Lutheran Church’’ might be an ortho- 
dox Calvinist of the ultra class, and also an American Lutheran. If we may 
take the liberty to express the opinion which a stranger would probably form, 
we should say that they are religious Eclectics, who have chosen the best out 
of all existing creeds, as far as they can judge. Thus, they believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and even make the Bible their Creed, and this 
spirit is lovely. Still, the Bible must speak that which they consider a ra- 
tional language, and be interpreted according to the principles of their com- 
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The Arminian scheme, has, unfortunately for itself, been 
often misunderstood. ‘Two of its articles originally contained 
the following views: 1. That God, from all eternity, deter- 
mined to bestow salvation on those who, he foresaw, would 
persevere, unto the end, in their faith in Christ Jesus; and to 
inflict everlasting punishment on those whe should continue 
in their unbelief, and resist, unto the end, his divine succours. 
2. That Jesus Christ, by his death and sufferings, made an 
atonement for the sins of all mankind in general, and of every 
individual in particular; that, however, none but those who 
believe in him can be partakers of their divine benefit. ‘The 
third article asserts the natural inability of man, &c. the fourth 
declares that the Holy Ghost may be resisted, tne fifth hesitates 
to adopt a principle, which the party afterwards unanimously 
adopted, viz. that the saints may fall from a state of grace. 
While Mosheim admits that the tenets of the Arminians ori- 
ginally resembled the Lutheran system, although this resem 
blance was denied by the Calvinists, who had read our Symb. 





mon sense ; and Janguage like: “This is my body—my blood,” is freely ac- 
knowledged, but in a Zwinglian sense. The old doctrine of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, founded on these words and other passages, and which is 
regarded by us as a precious possession, they reject as base coin. They still 
retain the rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—the former is® good mode 
of outwardly initiating into the church, the latter is a very appropriate reli- 
gious ceremony, by which the attention of the communicant is directed spe- 
cially to Christ’s death ; the higher views of the Sacraments presented by our 
Symbolical Books they disown, possibly, because they are somewhat old, and 
not recognized by “sister churches.” We believe that they also retain the 
rite of Confirmation, but likewise in a modified form, that is, not as a reli- 
gious rite in addition to the Sacrament of Baptism both in infant and in adult 
baptism, as we practice it, but rendered unnecessary in the case of adult bap- 
tism. As this American Lutheran Church has, accordingly, no “distinctive 
features,” and indeed has not presented to the world an exposition of its en- 
tire doctrinal system, sinee its more recent manifestation as a Gegensatz to the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, we presume that it will undergo considerable 
changes in the course of a few years; it is an “orthodox” and an “‘evangel- 
ical” church, without any doctrines specially at variance with those of Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians and Methodists, and hence its members find it easy 
to unite with those denominations in a true “christian alliance,” that is, to 
become actual members of those denominations, and still retain all that they 
had believed as members of the American Lutheran Church, enly making 
certain additions to their creed suited to the special case, sufficient to convert 
them into sound Episcopalians, Presbyterians or Methodists. We are per- 
sonally acquainted with various brethren of said church, whom we admire 
and love, and we are inclined to believe that no grave departures from other 
doctrines of our own church, besides those which have already occurred, will 
take place as long as the present generation of the “American Lutheran 
Church” survives. Perhaps, as the operations of our church coincide with 
their own, we may indulge the hope that, ultimately, we shall coincide with 
them in doctrine, that is, that they will cordially adopt the whole body of the 
Symbolical Books of onr own Evangelical Lutheran Church. We are au 

thorized to expect this desirable result from their candor and love of truth. 
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Books, and who charged the Arminians with Socinian and 
Pelagian errors, he also says, that if the original articles were 
interpreted in accordance with the system of the later Armin- 
jans, it would be difficult to show that the suspicions of the 
Calvinists were groundless. (Mosh. ch. Hist. Cent. 17. Sect. 
Il. Part II. ch. 3. §4.) Arminianism subsequently degen- 
erated into mere Latitudinarianism (ib. § 10.), and the “Armi- 
nian community was a kind of medley, composed of persons 
of different principles, and, properly speaking, it could have 
no fixed and stated form or system of doctrine.” ib. § 12.— 
The characteristic feature, however, is that the election of per- 
sons to salvation is the effect of their foreseen perseverance in 
faith, which is a direct contradiction of the Lutheran system ; 
for we hold that while man’s salvation is conditional, or de- 
pendent on his compliance with the divine commands, still 
the offer itself of salvation, or the election of men (not of par- 
ticular individuals) or the divine purpose, is the effect not of 
any good thing in themselves, but of God’s grace in Christ. 
Here Arminianism coincides with Methodism ; in both we 
find indeed the principle adopted, that the Calvinistic doctrine 
of election is false, but in both, too, we find a course of argu- 
mentation, which, on account of the ambiguity of the phrase- 
ology, seems to involve numerous contradictions of itself. It 
has been quaintly remarked, that the “ingenuity of Arminius 
was more praiseworthy than his ingenuousness ,” the necessity 
of the times compelled him to adopt a Calvinistic phraseology 
in an anti-Calvinistic ‘sense ; that necessity no longer exists, 
but the inconsistencies which it occasioned remain. The Me- 
thodists have eutirely omitted, in their “Articles of Religion,” 
the Episcopal (17th) article of “Predestination and Election,” 
and substituted nothing in its place. Still we can partially un- 
derstand, not perhaps what they do believe, but, ai least, what 
they do not believe. In ‘Tract, No. 40, “Scripture Doctrine 
of Predestination, Election and Reprobation, by the Rev. John 
Wesley,” and published by the Methodists as an expression of 
their doctrine, Wesley remarks: “God hath chosen some to 
life and glory before or from the foundation of the world.” 
But, “men are called elect from the foundation of the world, 
and yet not elected, perhaps, till some thousand years after, till 
the day of their conversion to God.” “They are not chosen 
before they believed, much less before they had a being, any 
more than Christ was slain before he had a being.” — “God, 
from the foundation of the world, foreknew all men’s believing 
or not believing. And, according to this his foreknowledge, 
he chove or elected all obedient believers, as such, to salvation, 
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anid refused or reprobated all disobedient unbelievers, as such, 
to damnation.” —“Faith in Christ producing obedience to him, 
is a cause without which God elected none to glory . . . but 
I do not hold that it is the cause for which he elects any.” 
Wesley proceeds, in his way, to prove that the Calvinistic po- 
sition: “Christ died for the elect, as elect,” is a “solemn no- 
thing.” We apprehend, without contradicting this decision of 
Wesley, that when the substance of his own doctrine, with all 
its Scriptural phrases, is sought for, it might perhaps, in the 
opinion of many, claim the same significant appellation. In- 
deed, this contest between Calvinists and Arminians, with 
neither of whom we sympathize, is as singular a spectacle as 
that between the supra and infra-lapsarians, both of whom we 
know to be equally in error. Near the conclusion, Wesley 
dramatically introduces a lively interlocutor who exclaims: 
“QO then you are an Arminian! You are a free-willer. You 
hold free will in man!” Wesley does not, in his answer, dis- 
own that he is an Arminian, but quotes Baxter’s remark, “that 
Calvin, as well as Arminius, held free will,” &c. 

The next highest Methodist authority (Watson’s Theol. In- 
stitutes), is, of course, merely a re-echo of Wesley. ‘“Elec- 
tion is not only an act of God done in time, but also it is sub- 
sequent to the administration of the means of salvation. . . . 
Actual election cannot be eternal.” Ch. 26. p. 337. This as- 
ascription to God of successive acts, the original purpose, the 
actual offer, &c. our church does not sanction, but regards the 
whole plan of salvation as one decree. It is man who, in the 
order of time, accepts of the offer.—“Election, without respect 
to faith, is contrary also to the history of the commencement 
and first constitution of the church of Christ.” p. 340. The 
author had previously made the following remark : “Election, 
we have already said, must be either God’s purpose in eternity 
to elect actually, or it must be actual election itself in time ; 
for as election is choosing men ‘out of the world’ into the true 
church of Christ, actual election from eternity is not possible, 
because the subjects of election had no existence,” &c. p. 339. 
We find it difficult to understand fully the Methodist doctrine 
of Election. It evidently desires to exclude practically the 
_ fore-knowledge of God, as the election is made to depend on 
the faith of the individual after his real existence has com- 
menced, and Watson’s system seems to be as fully Pelagian in 
its results as the Conf. Marchica, Art. 14, which does not it- 
self teach the Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination, neverthe- 
less, pronounces the allied sentiment of an election occasioned 
by a foreseen faith to be. Some Socinian traces also seem to 
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remain, even after the Wesleyan filtration has been completed. 
The Socinian definition itself is short: “The Predestination 
of God in the Scriptures designates nothing else than a decree 
of God before the foundation of the world, of this kind, that 
he would give eternal life to those who would believe in him 
and obey him, but that He would punish with eternal damna- 
tion those who would refuse to believe on him and obey him.” 
Cat. Rac. qu. 440. Socinus adopted the doctrine of man’s 
liberty or free agency in the widest sense, and as he believed 
that any previous knowledge of actions deprived them of the 
attribute of liberty, he boldly denied that God foreknew the 
future actions of his children. (Guerike, p. 176.) This So- 
cinian principle seems to coincide with the obvious intention 
of the Methodist authorities to restrain God from an actual 
election, tili his creatures really existed, and by their course of 
conduct enabled him to decide whether they were fit or not fit 
to be elected. The Methodist writer, Watson, nevertheless, 
ch. 4. teaches the fore-knowledge of God. 

We find that our space does not permit us to refer to the 
phases which the doctrine of Election has assumed among 
the Papists, &c. The position, however, of these sects, on 
many other points, are known to be opposite to those of the 
Lutheran church, and an investigation of their views is not of 
primary importance on this occasion. 

Precisely as we could by no means consent to abandon St. 
John’s Gospel, because it contains many important discourses 
of our Lord, &c. not furnished by the other Evangelists, and 
forms with them an inspired and complete whole, so the Church 
can by no means consent to relinquish the F. C. because it 
contains many important doctrinal statements, without which 
the Creed of the Church would assume a disjointed or frag- 
mentary form. Indeed, it was evidently designed, in the pro- 
vidence of God, to be a fit conclusion of the great work of the 
Reformation. When united with the Augsburg Conf., the 
Apology, the two Catechisms and the Smalcald Articles, it 
forms a source of doctrine of unparalleled fulness and purity. 
The reproaches to which it has been exposed, the coldness 
with which it has been received, the obsoleteness which has 
been ascribed to it— are features in its history which have 
become familiar by their frequent repetition. They re-appear 
whenever decided adversaries, or cold friends of the Scriptures 
and the Church express their real sentiments. We are not, 
however, aware that we have ever entertained less reverence 
for the Bible, or less highly prized its glorious fruit, the Sym- 
bols of the church, because we have been informed, that vari- 
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ous classes of persons might be found who did not respect 
God’s word, or its true interpretation as found in those Symbols. 
Even if Elymas was a man “not seeing the sun for a season,” 
Acts 13: 11, Paul and those who stood at his side did not per- 
ceive, that the blind man’s darkness exercised any influence in 
diminishing the light of the sun. “Great is the truth and it 
will prevail.””! . 

As our attention has been chiefly occupied with the Concord 
Formula, which has always found friends more mighty by 
their faith than its adversaries, we cannot conclude without a 
reference to the interview between Frederick William, the 
“Great Elector” of Brandenburg, a decided adversary of the 
Lutheran faith, and Paul Gerhard. This holy man, uninti- 
midated by the frowns of his excited sovereign, very humbly 
but unequivocally declared, that he was ready to suffer impris- 
onment, and willing even to die, if the Elector gave the com- 
mand, but that he was not, and, while he lived never would 
be ready or willing to abandon the Formula Concordie. His 
steadfast faith in God, the convictions of his pious mind, the 
voice of his enlightened conscience, the warm feelings of his 
tender heart—all combined to render the doctrines of that Con- 
fession sacred in his eyes. Would to God, that the Lutheran 
conscience of our day were always found to be as enlightened 
and tender as was the conscience of Paul Gerhard, the sweet 
singer and faithful pastor! The moral victory which he gained 
in the interview to which we allude, in defending the doctrines 
of God’s word and the Concord-Formula, was truly sublime. 

Another occurrence, the last communion of Lilius, and his 
death, the most solemn scene which we have ever seen de- 
scribed, exhibited anew the lofty virtues of Gerhard. We 
have, however, no room to transcribe the narrative to which 
we allude. Lilius, whose conscience rebuked him in his last 
hours for a temporary defection from the faith, had at length 
found peace, and, in company with Gerhard, received the 
body and blood of our Lord in the holy Communion, admin- 
istered by the hands of Lorentz. After a scene, rendered ex- 
traordinary, by the uncommon conscientiousness, faith and 
hopes of the three men, the eyes of the tranquilized and happy 
Lilius ‘closed, and his departing spirit, which still lingered till 
Lorentz had pronounced a final benediction, peacefully left its 
earthly tenement. ‘Then, standing by the side of the corpse, 





‘ «Wir stimmen seinem (Koliner’s) Gesammturtheil bei: ‘Fur Art. X!. 
von der ewigen Gnadenwabl ist die lutherisehe Kirche den Verfassern der 
Konkordien formel zu ewigem Danke verpflichtet.’ ” Thomasius, ¢. Bekennt- 
niss d. ev. luth. Kirche, p. 223. 
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Gerhard extended his right hand to Lorentz and said: “Here, 
before this corpse, and in the presence of the Eternal Lord and 
Judge, let us vow and take an oath that we will not yield nor 
waver, but hold to the Confession of our hope. ErernaL 
FIDELITY To our LurseraN Fatru! Neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor prineipalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen!” — “Amen! Amen!” 
repeated Lorentz, “so mote it be.” And the two men, ever 
faithful to God’s truth contained in the Concord-Formula, 
which was, preéminently, the object of the persecuting Elector’s 
hatred, and liable at any moment to be condemned to impris- 
onment, exile or death for their faithfulness, silently withdrew, 
more firmly resolved than ever before, to make every earthly 
sacrifice cheerfully, by God’s help, but never to peril their souls, 
by denying their holy faith set forth in that saered Confession. * 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING AND CIRCULATING THE 
BIBLE IN PREFERENCE TO ALL OTHER BOOKS. 


By the Rev. H. Ziegler, A. M., Williamsport, Pa. 
“THese were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that 


they received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched 
the Seriptures daily, whether these things were so.” Acts 17: 11. 


These words teach, that searching the Scriptures for the wa 


pose of ascertaining whether our religious instructors speak in 
accordance with God’s revealed will, is deserving of praise. 
Paul and Silas were, at Thessalonica, preaching that Jesus is 
Christ. Some of their hearers believed, and many united 
themselves to them and became their disciples. ‘The unbe- 
lieving Jews, however, having become exasperated in conse- 
quence of their success, banded together and raised a mob, 
with the intention of either destroying or driving them from 





‘The scenes to which we refer, are, graphically described in A. Wilden- 
hahn’s ‘Paul Gerhard. Kirchengeschichtliches Lebensbild aus den zeiten des 
grossen Churfirsten.’ Leipzig, 1850. The woes | beauty and power 
of his mode of relating the occurrences wil! be felt, who read the ex- 
tracts given in Nos. 13 and 14 (October, 1851) of the Luth. Herold, published 
by H. Ludwig, N, Y. 
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their city. When it was no longer safe for them to remain in 
Thessalonica, they were sent to Berea, where also they preach- 
ed Christ. The Bereans “received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily,” to see “whether 
the things” preached by Paul and Silas were true. For this 
course they are praised in the language already quoted. 

We are confirmed, then, by this passage of Scripture and 
its accompany ing circumstances, in the oft-repeated sentiment: 
That we are not to receive, as divine and infallible truth, the 
religious instructions of any one, or of any number of unin- 
spired men, however fully they may themselves be convinced 
of their correctness ; unless they prove those instructions by 
express declarations of, or legitimate deductions from the in- 
spired word of God. In short, the Bible must be our ultimate 
arbiter to decide concerning the truth or falsity of any paint in 
religion, embraced in divine revelation. “To the law and to 
the testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” Isa. 8: 20. The Bible, 
then, is to be received and studied as the only original source 
of, and infallible guide to all religious truth. Other religious 
books there may be—there are many—the greatness of whose 
past and present influence, no truly good man would pretend 
todeny. May such books ever be read by increasing numbers, 
and with increasing interest! But admitting the former, and 
sincerely desiring the latter, we must, nevertheless, ever bear 
in mind, that these books must be read and recommended and 
multiplied and circulated, only in so far, and because they are 
founded upon and illustrate the Bible. 


The truth, then, which I wish to illustrate, is, The Import- 
ance of Studying and Circulating the Bible in preference to 
all other Books. 


I. The Bible is the original source of all Religious Truth, 
and ought, therefore, to lay the foundation of our faith. 

We enter a house, and find on the table papers and pamph- 
lets on politics, science, and general subjects—the library also 
is composed of works of fiction, history, philosophy and infi- 
delity. But the Bible is not to be found. What impression 
is made on the mind of him who loves the Bible? Religion 
is not in this house. Beware of infidelity. 

We enter another house, and find the table covered with 
religious papers and periodicals, and the library filled with the 
works of the church-fathers, and those of Doddridge, Baxter, 
and other eminent Christians. ‘The different members of the 
family have read these works with avidity and quote from them 
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with accuracy. But the Bible is not here; or if here, is neg- 
lected. No one refers to the Bible to prove the soundness of 
his faith, the genuineness of his experience, or the correctness 
of his practice. What impression is now made on the mind 
of him who loves the Bible? Religion may be in this house, 
but it cannot be religion in the vigor of its manhood. It rests 
too much on human authority. It does not grasp the authority 
of God. 

In the one case, the tendency is to infidelity—in the other, 
to Romanism—in both, so far as religion is concerned, it tram- 
mels independent thought, begets an unqualified and servile 
submission to the teachings of others, and thus exalts human 
authority to an equality with, if not to a superiority to the 
Bible. This state and tendency of mind once produced, is 
very difficult to be counteracted ; humanly speaking, it is next 
to impossible, when such has been the training in childhood 
and youth. 

It is a true and weighty remark, that “Impressions, made in 
childhood, are most generally retained through life.” 

The following is the language of Carlyle to Mr. Wilberforce. 
The latter visited him in prison, during his confinement in 
Dorchester, and endeavored to engage him in a conversation 
upon the Scriptures. He refused, saying: ‘I have made up 
my mind, and do not wish it perplexed again ;” and pointing 
to the Bible in the hands of his visitor, he said in an awful 
manner: “How, Sir, can you suppose that I can love that 
book? for if it be true, Iam undone forever!’?! Oh! how 
difficult to find access to the mind that has neglected or is pre- 
judiced against the Bible! My position, then, That the Bible 
is the original source of all religious truth, and ought to lay 
the foundation of our faith, can not be too early, nor too 
deeply impressed upon the youthful mind. Oh! how import- 
ant, that among the earliest impressions made upon the mind 
of every child, the most prominent should be —Giod is the 
Author of the Bible ; in it, holy men of God spoke and wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; in it, God now speaks 
to us—its every sentence is truth—it reveals the one only way 
to heaven—it must be our only rule of faith and practice. 

It is related of a certain mother whose husband was an in- 
fidel, and who made a jest of religion in the presence of his 
own children, that she nevertheless succeeded in bringing 
them up in the fear of the Lord. Being asked how she had 
preserved them from the influence of a father whose sentiments 
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were so openly opposed to her own, she made the following 
answer: ‘Because to the authority of a father, I did not o 
pose the authority of a mother, but that of God. From their 
earliest years, my children have always seen the Bible upon my 
table. ‘This holy book has constituted the whole of their re- 
ligious instroction. Did they propose a question — did they 
commit a fault—did they perform any good action—I opened 
the Bible, and the Bible answered, reproved or encouraged 
them. The constant reading of the Scriptures has alone 
wrought the prodigy which surprises you.” 

The following is the counsel of Dr. Chalmers to his brother, 
in a letter dated May 21st, 1812: 

“JT look upon Baxter and Doddridge as the most impressive 
writers, and from whom you are most likely to carry away the 
impression, that a preparation for eternity should be the main 
_business and anxiety of time. But, after all, the Bible should 
be the daily exercise of those who have decidedly embarked 
in this great business: and if read with the earnest sense and 
feeling of its being God’s message —if perused with the awe 
and veneration aud confidence, as if the words were actually 
coming out of his mouth—if, while you read, you read with the 
desire and prayer that it may be with understanding and profit, 
you are in a far more direct road to ‘becoming wise unto sal- 
vation,’ than any other that can possibly be recommended to 
you. There is no subject on which people are readier to form 
rash opinions than religion. The Bible is the best corrective 
to these. A man should sit down to it, with the determination 
of taking his lesson just as he finds it—of founding his creed 
upon the sole principle of, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ and deriv- 
ing his every idea and his every impression of religious truth 
from the authentic record of God’s will.”’* 


II. The Bible is our only Iofallible Guide to all Religious 
Truth, and must, therefore, ever be our ultimate arbiter to de- 
cide all doubiful and controverted subjects in Religion. 


The world is filled with religious tracts, newspapers, pamph- 
lets, books and religious teachers, each professing to deliver the 
message of divine truth. 

At one time we are taught, that there is one God, and three 
persons in the Godhead, all of the same essence, and equal in 
attributes. The very next hour we may hear or read, that God 
is one in person, one in essence, and one in attributes, and 
that what some call the different persons of the Godhead, are 
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only different manifestations. One declares unto us, that Christ 
is God, equal with the Father, and as such existed from eter- 
nity ; but that He, in due time, also became man in order to 
be our Redeemer. Another as confidently affirms, that He is 
a creature—either the most exalted of God’s works, or possibly 
only a mere man. Now we read that Christ suffered in our 
stead, and made an actual, vicarious atonement for our sins; 
but soon we are informed, that it would be unjust in God to 
require his innocent Son to suffer for us guilty offenders—that 
He did not appoint him to die for sinners — that he died asa 
martyr, to seal the truth of his doctrines with his blood. To- 
day we hear proclaimed from the sacred desk, the doctrine of 
human depravity and the necessity of a change of heart, the 
sanctification of our natures, and a holy life as a preparation 
for the enjoyment of heaven; to-morrow we hear all these 
doctrines contradicted, and the unqualified assertion made, that 
all men will be saved. 

Now, amidst all these conflicting teachings, these contra- 
dictory doctrines, how shall we decide so as to satisfy our own 
minds? Shall reason be our guide? Shall the Confession of 
Augsburg, or that of Geneva; the Heidelberg Catechism, or 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England be our 
arbiter? Shall the writings of Francke, of Baxter, of Dodd- 
ridge be our ultimate appeal? No; none of these; not all 
the writings of uninspired men. The Bible must be our ulti- 
mate appeal—the Bible must decide ; for the Bible alone can 
fully and finally satisfy the mind which is anxiously seeking 
the truth. 

The following is the language of Dr. Chalmers: “But 
there is one other most important conclusion, to which this rea- 
soning carries us. It carries us, with all the docility of child- 
ren, to the Bible, and puts us down into the attitude of an un- 
reserved surrender of thought and understanding, to its author- 
itative information.”! 

Richard Baxter gives this testimony in favor of the study of 
the Scriptures: “To tell you the truth, while I busily read 
what other men said in their controversies, my mind was so 
prepossessed with their notions, that I could not possibly see 
the truth in its own native and naked evidence; and when I 
entered into public disputations, though I was truly willing to 
know the truth, my mind was so forestalled with borrowed no- 
tions, that I chiefly studied how to make good the opinions 
which I had received, and ran farther from the truth. Yea, 
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when I read the truth, I did not consider and understand it, 
and when I heard it from those whom I opposed in wrangling 
disputations, or read it in books of controversy, I discovered it 
least of all; till at last, being in sickness cast far from home, 
where I had no books but the Bible, I set myself to study the 
truth from thence; and so, by the blessing of God, discovered 
more in one week than I had done before in seventeen years’ 
reading, hearing, and wrangling.”* 

Luther says: ‘“Gladly would I have seen all my books neg- 
lected and lost. This was also my design when I began the 
translation of the Scriptures themselves, that I hoped there 
would be less writing done, and more studying and reading of 
the Scriptures. For all other writings should lead us to the 
Bible, as John to Christ, ia order that each one might drink 
out of the pure fountain. For neither the councils, nor the 
fathers, nor we ourselves can, by our best and most successful 
efforts, make as good works as the Scriptures, as God himself 
has made.””* 


III. The Bible is the surest and never-failing source of 
comfort under all the trials and afflictions incident to human 
existence. 


Take the case of a careless sinner. He meets with losses 
in property. His parents, his children, his companion are all, 
in quick succession, taken from him by death. He is over- 
whelmed with troubles. 'T’o drown his sorrows, he seeks the 
society of the world, and makes a free use of the bottle. But 
he finds no permanent relief. He now reads the Bible care- 
fully and perseveringly. New prospects are presented to his 
mind. He repents, he trusts in Christ for salvation, he obtains 
peace with God, his soul is comforted. He can now say, 
“Bless the Lord, oh my soul! and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. Bless the Lord, oh my soul! and forget not 
all his benefits,” &c. 

Take an awakened sinner. He is most earnestly asking 
the question, “What must I doto be saved?” He is directed 
to pray to God for mercy. He does so for many days, but 
finds no relief. A second tells him—only pray on; persevere 
till God hears and answers your prayers. If possible he now 
goes to prayer with more earnestness than ever; but yet he ob- 
tains no settled peace. He relates his experience to a third, 
and he inquires of him: Have you never felt the burden of 
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your sins becoming lighter? Probably he answers, Occasion- 
ally I have felt some little relief — I do not now feel as heavy 
a burden as at some former times. Again he tells him: Be 
encouraged ; take comfort; this is God, blotting out your sins 
and blessing your soul. ‘This may quiet his conscience for a 
short time, but it imparts to him no permanent comfort. While 
in this unenviable condition, at one time almost persuaded to 
hope, and then again harassed with fears, he meets an expe- 
rienced Christian, who, learning his state of mind, directs him 
to the Bible. He reads to him from its sacred pages, “Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them ;” and adds, you are under this 
curse. He reads again, “Christ has redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” “He is of God 
made unio us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption.” “He made him to be sin for us who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
“God so loved the world, that He gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” &c. “Him that com- 
eth unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

He hears, he reflects, he examines, he understands, he trusts 
in the atonement, and now his anxious and agitated soul re- 
poses calmly and sweetly on God, reconciled in Jesus Christ. 

Look at the case of a Christian. He is persecuted, des- 
pised, reduced to poverty, forsaken by his friends, and afflicted 
in his own house and in his own person. He reads his Bible. 
“Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice, and 
be exceedingly glad ; for great is your reward in heaven ; for 
so persecuted they the prophets wno were before you.” “All 
things work together for good to them who love God.” “For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” His soul 
is comforted. He rests in God, in anticipation of a final de- 
liverance, and “an inheritance which is incorruptible, and un- 
defiled, and which fadeth not away.” 

Under this head I will add several examples: 

The excellent Cecil said to a friend who expressed sympa- 
thy for him in a severe illness, “I find every thing but religion 
only vanity. To recollect a promise of the Bible—this is sub- 
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stance. Nothing will do but the Bible. If I read authors 
and learn different opinions, I cannot say — This is truth. [| 
can not grasp it as substance; but the Bible gives me some- 
thing to hold.”? 

The following is related of a poor colored woman, who was 
almost entirely burnt out by one of those fires with which the 
city of New York has been visited. Dr. Ely, after some con- 
versation with her in reference to her misfortune, and seeing 
under one of her arms a quarto Bible, asked her the followin 
question: “Have you saved nothing but the Bible?” “No- 
thing” she replied, “but one trunk of things: but this blessed 
book is worth more than all the rest. So long as I keep this, 
Iam content.”* 

“A negro in Virginia, who was remarkable for his freedom 
from all gloomy fears in regard to his eternal state, was once 
addressed on this wise: ‘You seem to be always comfortable 
in the hope of the Gospel. I wish you would tell me how 
you manage it, to keep so steadily in this blessed frame of 
mind.” “Why Massa,” he replied, ‘I just fall flat on the 
promises, and I pray right up.’ ”* 

Such is the Bible! and such are the results which accom- 
pany the prayerful study of its contents, and the practice of 
its precepts. Oh! what a blessed book! ‘The only original 
source of all religious truth ; the one only infallible guide into 
all religious truth; the surest and the never-failing source of 
comfort under all the trials and afflictions incident 10 human 
existence. But it is even more than all this. It infellibly 
leads the obedient soul to the possession and enjoyment of ever- 
lasting happiness in heaven. Oh! blessed Bible! Who can 
fully comprehend thy truths, in all their length and breadth 
and depth and height! Who can estimate thy priceless, thy 
never-ending bestowments! 

What would we be without the Bible? What are we with 
it? What might we become, if all would devoutly study it, 
and yield entire obedience to its divine injunctions! 

In conclusion, I will venture an opinion concerning one of 
the great controversies now carried on in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of this country — the controversy concerning 
the estimation in which we ought to hold our Symbolical 
Books. 

The Bible is the only true stand-point. This must lay the 
foundation of our faith, and to it we must ever appeal in all 
our perplexities and controversies in religion. Our Symbolical 
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Books must occupy an inferior, a secondary rank. Whatever 
doctrine we advocate, let it be first proved from the .word of 
God ; and secondly, when it is necessary and possible to give 
it additional weight from church authority, let it be confirmed 
by our Symbolical Books. 

To enable you to form a distinct idea of my views on this 
subject, I will make the following supposition: A minister 
of the Gospel subscribes, in toto, none of the creeds of Christ- 
endom. His creed consists only of those doctrines, which all 
Christians receive as biblical, and of those phases of disputed 
doctrines to which all assent. ‘These alone he preaches in 
his private conversation and public ministrations. All love 
him, and all fellowship him. He is sent by the American and 
Foreign Christian Union as a fit representative of the Church, 
to preach the Gospel to a tribe of heathen that has just re- 
nounced, by a national decree, their entire system of idolatry. 
They welcome him as their religious instructor. He teaches 
them only those doctrines already alluded to, and gives them 
the Bible in their own language. They know nothing con- 
cerning the divisions, and the contradictory creeds and doc- 
trines of the Christian church. They study the original lan- 
guages, and the best works on Biblical Archaeology, and make 
themselves familiar with the most approved rules of interpre- 
tation. Thus furnished, they study the word of God, and free 
from all prejudice, they form their opinions from its unadul- 
terated pages. 

But now the discovery is made that, although they agree on 
all doctrines which involve their individual salvation and the 
general interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, they nevertheless 
differ on some minor points. The question arises, What is to 
be done? Their minister lays before them the various creeds 
of the different denominations of Christians. Some decide in 
favor of Luther, some of Calvin, some of Zwingel, &c. They 
are about to form distinct parties, and to teach their children 
these different creeds as the correct exponents of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

What, under these circumstances, should the Union adyise ? 
whose counsel we still suppose them to receive. Here I can 
speak only for myself, while others must be left to decide con- 
cerning iny orthodoxy or heterodoxy. My advice would be— 
Study those creeds, in order to understand the doctrinal position 
of the church at the time they were written, and then place 
them in your libraries as books of reference on church history. 
All those doctrines which involve your individual salvation 
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and the general interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, are so 
plainly set forth in the Bible, that no sincere inquirer can fail 
to discover their truth. On these points you all agree. Let 
these doctrines, then, form your creed, not for the purpose of, 
in any sense, superseding the use or taking the place of the 
word of God, but simply as a bond of union. Let the Bible 
be your stand-point. Let it continue to lay the foundation of 
your faith, ed let it ever be appealed to, to decide all doubt- 
ful and controverted subjects in religion. When it cannot en- 
able you to decide, drop the controversy as useless and unpro- 
fitable, and unite in the great work of edifying your infant 
church, and extending the pfivileges of the Gospel to the ends 
of the earth. 

This, according to my judgment, would be giving, both to 
the Bible and to creeds, their proper position. Unless my 
head and heart are wrong on this subject, the church must 
adopt a creed of essentials, and carry into practice the truths 
admitted by all Protestants—that the Bible is above all human 
productions, and that God equally acknowledges as his cov- 
enant people all who believe in and obey the Lord Jesus 
Christ — if she is ever to exert upon the world the full extent 
of her delegated power and influence. What did the Savior 
mean by that memorable petition, recorded by St. John? 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word; that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them; 
that they may be one, even as we are one. I in them, and 
Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that 'Thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as Thou hast loved me.” ‘The import of this petition 
evidently is, that the oneness here prayed for of all who be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, would exert a powerful influence in con- 
vincing the world, that the Father had sent Him — in other 
words, that the religion which He promulgated was of divine 
origin and worthy of man’s highest regard. 

But what kind of oneness did the Savior intend? It might 
be answered—such an oneness as exists between Him and the 
Father. But this does not settle the question. Wherein con- 
sists this oneness of the Father and the Son? In essence, at- 
tributes, and purpose. Just so does the Savior pray, that all 
who shall believe in him, may be one. It is an oneness in 
every thing which is necessary to constitute a genuine believer, 
in essence, in attributes, and in purpose. It is an oneness in 
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the essential features of conversion from sin to God; an one- 
ness in the belief of the essential doctrines of the Bible; an 
oneness in entire consecration to God in person and property ; 
an oneness in unreserved obedience and submission to and ac- 
quiescence in his whole will; an oneness in holy zeal and 
singleness of purpose for his glory and the salvation of the 
world; and finally, an oneness in conceding liberty of con- 
science to, and in exercising charity towards each other, on all 
other points, concerning which there exists a conscientious dif- 
ference of opinion. 

If the Christian Church now stood firmly on this basis and 
acted accordingly, how soon might the whole world be supplied 
with faithful missionaries! May the time soon come, when 
the whole Lutheran church shall present such an undivided 
front to the ranks of the great enemy. We live in an age, in 
which the great Head of the Church has committed to the 
Lutherans of these United States an immense work to perform. 
We should, therefore, well consider our responsibility ; and 
forgetting the little differences which exist among us, we should 
join together more closely on the essential doctrines of the Bible 
which we all adopt, and on these alone. May the Great Head 
of the Church speedily make all his people one, to live for the 
glory of God and the salvation of this sin-ruined world! 


“In essentials, unity ; 
In non-essentials, liberty ; 
In all things, charity.” 


ARTICLE V. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


By W. M. Reynolds, D. D., President of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


1. Reise blandt de norske Emigranter i “De forenede nord- 
amerikanske Fristater” af J. W. C. Dietrichson, Prest. 
Stavanger. Trykt og forlagt af L. C. Kielland. 1846. 
[Travels among the Norwegian Emigrants in the U. States 
of N. America by Rev. J. W. C. Dietrichson, Stavanger 
(Norway.)] pp. 128. 

2. Handbog for den Hellige Almindelige Kirkes Be Kjen- 
dere fremsat i Sporgsmal og Svar. De Scandinaviske 
Udvandrere i America, iserdelesbed etc. New York : Pro- 
testant Episcopal Tract Society. [Manual for Members 
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of the Holy Catholic Church in questions and answers. 
Dedicated to the Scandinavian Emigrants in America &c.] 
1846. [By Rev. G. Unonius.} pp. 24. 


3. Nogle Ord til de Scandinaishe Udvandere i Chicago. 
[A few words to the Scandinavian Emigrants in Chicago. ] 
1850. 


AFTER an interval of two centuries, the Northman has again 
turned his adventurous bark towards America. How changed 
is every thing since he first discovered its leafy forests, and ad- 
mired the vines that covered its islands, and settled upon the 
wonderful land to which he gave the name of Vinland! Great 
changes, uodoubtedly, took place within the eight hundred 
years that elapsed, from the first arrival of the North- 
man upon the northera part of this continent uatil the discov- 
ery of the West India Islands and the South America conti- 
nent by Columbus. In that interval the Skraellings, or Esk- 
imo population, seem to have been driven off by the more pow- 
erful race that came from the west, and all traces of the Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic colonies had also disappeared not only 
from the continent but even from Greenland. But still greater 
have been the changes, from the time that the flag of Sweden 
was struck upon the Delaware and Swedish emigration to 
America ceased (1655), until the present day. The forests 
have been cleared from the Atlantic coast. The Indian, who 
loved the Swede so well, has vanished like the leaves of Au- 
tumn. Philadelphia and New York, that were but villages, 
even half a century later, now take rank among the wealthiest 
and most populous cities in the world. A mighty nation has 
been barn, and the roaring wave of its population has crossed 
the Alleghany Mountains, flooded the Mississippi valley, inun- 
dated the nearer provinces of Mexico, swept over the Rocky 
Mountains, taken possession of California and its golden trea- 
sures, and made itself at home upon the banks of the Co- 
lumbia and the shores of the Pacific. But there is still room 
within our territory for the hardy Northman, although he comes 
almost last among the races of Northern Europe to our shores. 
There are still forests to be felled, and land to be tilled that 
have never yet been subjected to the hand of human industry. 
Emigration seems naturally to move along the same parallels 
of latitude, and hence our Scandinavian population instinc- 
tively turns to the Northwest. 

By their situation and habits a maritime people, a consider- 
able number of Swedes, Danes and Norwegians still, from 
year to year, found their way to the U. States, not only upon 
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their own vessels, but likewise upon English and American 
ships. A few of these, from time to time, remained here 
chiefly in the seaports of N. York and Philadelphia. By these, 
as well as by the sailors who still returned to their old homes, 
accounts of the U. States, their prosperity and the beauty of 
the country would, of course, be diffused over Scandinavia 
generally, and the idea of emigration would thus be excited in 
many minds. But it was not until the year 1824, that a con- 
siderable body of the people undertook to carry this purpose 
into effect. A few years before this (in 1821), as we are in- 
formed by Mr. Dietrichson, in his interesting sketch of his la- 
bors in America, “one Kleng Pedersen from the district of 
Stavanger [in Norway] emigrated to the U. States. In 1824 
he revisited Norway, and by his accounts of the country awak- 
ened the desire of emigration in that part of Norway. A so- 
ciety of about fifty persons purchased a small sloop, loaded it 
with iron, and set sail for N. York.” After various adventures 
upon the coast of England ard at the Madéira Isles, they 
finally, after a voyage of fourteen weeks, in the Summer of 
1825, reached the place of their destination. But here, again, 
they had to contend with new difficulties. “The sloop had 
more persons on board than the American law allowed, and a 
process was served upon the captain and sloop together with 
its lading. But the captain extricated himself, and the owners 
again received their vessel and its freight, which they then sold, 
though with great loss. With the exception of the captain and 
pilot, the rest of the party, some of whom were Quakers, aided 
by the members of that society, moved westward. Some of 
them settled in the city of Rochester, N. Y., where one of 
them, Mr. Larsen, still lives. The others went about thirty- 
five miles further N. W., where they purchased land for five 
dollars per acre. Their sufferings were often great, and they 
sometimes wished themselves back in Norway. Meanwhile 
they were industrious, and in 1834 sold their lands to advan- 
tage, and removed to Fox river in La Salle Co. Illinois. This 
little body was, in 1837, increased by another party from Nor- 
way, and in the course of ten years there were not less than 
five hundred Norwegians in that single County (La Salle) of 
Illinois.” Deitrichson, pp. 93-94. 

This was the beginning of Norwegian emigration to the 
Northwest. The climate of Illinois not agreeing with these 
pioneers, they naturally turned their eyes to a more northern 
location. The beautiful and fertile territory of Wisconsin was 
just at that time coming into public notice. Pedersen, or as 
his uame is anglicised Piersen, was the pioueer in this direc- 
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tion also, and having explored it, made known to his country- 
men its advantages and adaptation to emigrants from northern 
Europe especially. ‘These, the Norwegians, who have well 
been termed, “the Yankees of Scandinavia,” were not slow 
in appreciating. Emigration rapidly set in in that direction, 
and by the year 1845 their number was roughly estimated at 
something like ten thousand. ‘They settled chiefly in the 
counties of Dane, Jefferson, Milwaukie, Washington, Dodge, 
Portage, Racine, Roch and Iowa, and in less force at some 
other points. At the same time emigration still continued to 
flow, according to its first direction, into Illinois, where it ex- 
tended over the counties of Jo Daviess, Stephenson, Winne- 
bago, Boone, McHenry, La Salle, and Cook. Small settle- 
ments were also formed, at an early period in the northern part 
of Iowa, in the neighborhood of St. Joseph’s in Missouri, and 
in the neighborhood of Nacogdoches in Texas. More recently 
Norwegian emigration has set in towards the shores of lake 
Pepin and the upper Mississipi. 

The Swedes have settled in much smaller numbers in IIli- 
nois, lowa and Wisconsin. ‘The strongest impulse was given 
to this emigration by Jansen, who led his deluded followers 
into Henry Co. Ill., in 184—. Before this however, in 1841, 
a few Swedes had settled among the Norwegians at Pine Lake, 
in the western part of Milwaukie (now Woukesha?) Co.; 
twenty-eight miles N. W. of Milwaukie city. Among these 
was Unonius, to whose history we shall presently allude.— 
Others took up their residence at Chicago, Ill., and a small 
colony was also formed in Lowa. Altogether, we may estimate 
the numbers of this Scandinavian population, which is steadily 
increasing with every year, at from 25,000 to 30.000. 

Composed generally, not to say universally, of the poorest 
classes of Sweden and Norway, (with now and then a Dane) 
their population at its first arrival in this country has, of course, 
the usual characteristics of the peasantry, the mechanics and 
the sailors of the several provinces from which it is drawn. In 
Norway, Stavanger, Vos, Thellemark, Nummedal and Sogn- 
dal seem to have sent forth the largest nubers, and in Sweden, 
the vicinity of Stockholm and the southern part of Norrland. 
Although now united under one government, the two nations 
are not yet assimilated in manners, nor have they even forgot- 
ten their ancient hostility. The Norwegians are more rude 
than the Swedes, but have, at the same time, a more inde- 
pendent and enterprising character. Though a monarchy, 
Norway is one of the freest and most democratic governments 
in the world. ‘The king has less control over the Storthing, 
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or Legislature, of Norway, than the President of the U. States 
has over the deliberations of our Congress. He has no final, 
but only a suspensive veto, any act passed three times by the 
Storthing becoming a law even without the king’s signature, 
nor does it assemble by his proclamation, but according to its 
own adjournment. In like manner is the power of the nobles 
nearly annihilated. Sweden is making progress in the same 
direction, though more slowly, its system of legislation being 
much more cumbrous. Here the king’s prerogatives are great. 
He appoints all officers, civil and military; he is obliged to 
convoke the Diet, or Legislature only once in five years, and 
has a negative upon all its acts. ‘The nobles having become 
impoverished by the division and sale of their lands, the 
burghers and peasantry, or small landed proprietors, have he- 
come more powerful from year to year, and assert more and 
more their proper influenve in the State. The honesty of the 
Swedish peasant is proverbial: highway robbery is almost un- 
known, and charity-boxes, set up in the public roads, have 
never been plundered. Intemperance and unchastity are their 
greatest vices, but these have been greatly exaggerated by such 
travellers as Mr. Laing, and are undoubtedly decreasing. The 
Swede is rather sluggish and indolent, but the Norwegian is 
the boldest if not the most skilful sailor in Europe. Nowhere 
is the ability to read and write more universally diffused. 

Both nations are imbued with a deeply religious character. 
From their conversion to Christianity, at the close of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century, until their hearty re- 
ception of the Reformation in the sixteenth, amid all their 
superstition and devotion to the papal see, the strong religious 
character of the people was still prominent. But nowhere 
was the Reformation so universally and so cordially received. 
Within twenty-five years from the delivery of the great Pro- 
testant Confession at Augsburg (1530), scarcely a single ad- 
herent of the papacy, and no church where Romish worship 
was celebrated, was to be found in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way or Iceland, so completely had the hardy children of the 
North thrown off the dominion of the South; so fully had 
the Gospel supplanted tradition. And how steadily, from the 
time of the great hero of Protestantism, Gustavus Adolphus, 
whose. victorious sword shattered the power of the house of 
Austria, those tools of Jesuitical wiles, and quenched the fires 
of inquisitorial persecution in oppressed Germany, they have 
maintained the great doctrines of Protestantistn and of the 
Augsburg Confession, even to the present day, when they are 
foremost in the batile against Rationalism, a still more danger- 
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ous and more insidious foe than even Romanism, we need not 
here stop to tal, though each step of this great work, from the 
time that Claus Harms (in 1817) published his ninety-five 
theses, and began a second Reformation in Denmark, is well 
worth considering. 

True—the “first love” of the Reformatjon cooled in Scan- 
dinavia, as everywhere else. ‘There was a falling off in its 
zeal and devotion to the cause of Christ. Yet Denmark com- 
menced the first Protestant Mission, extended its activity from 
Greenland to Hindoostan, and sent out those apostolic men, 
Egede to Greenland, and Schwartz to India, whose patience, 
self-sacrifice, success and holiness will serve as an example 
and encouragement to all succeeding ages. Here also, as else- 
where, the spirit of Missions has revived, in our day, as the 
brightest omen for the-future. One of the fruits and natural 
results of this has been the organization of the Lutheran 
Church among the Norwegians of the Northwest, and the 
furnishing of them and the scattered colonies of the Swedes, 
in that region with a supply of faithful and laborious preachers. 
This is another instance of the reflex influence of Foreign 
Missions, which it is worthwhile for us to remember. We give 
the circumstances as gathered from Mr. Dietrichson’s sketch, 
pp. 28-29. 

Claus Lauritz Claussen was born on the island of “Aro” in 
Denmark, somewhere about the year 1818. From his child- 
hood he was the subject of deep religious convictions, though 
subsequently led astray by certain enthusiastic views. But 
from these he was, in the good providence of God, happily de- 
livered, mainly through the instrumentality of pastor Fenger, 
in Sjoeland, Rev. F. Boisen, and the later writings of Grund- 
tvig. By these he was led to a true position and to the estab- 
lished doctrines of the church. For some time, he felt a strong 
desire to. be in God’s hand an instrument of usefulness to his 
fellow-men. This desire was greatly increased and more 
strongly and distinctly developed, when he heard of pastor 
Schrender’s determination to go as a Missionary to the heathen. 
On this account he travelled to Christiania, became acquainted 
with Mr. Schrender, and proposed to follow him into the 
heathen world. But difficulties interposed, and he seemed to 
be providentially hindered from pursuing such a course. At 
this time the condition of the Norwegian emigrants to America 
began to attract attention in Norway. It was suggested to him 
to come to the U. States, in order to labor as a schoolmaster 
among the Norwegians. This he finally resolved to do, and 
arrived, in August, 1843, in Wisconsin, where he prepared to 
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take up his residence and to labor in his vocation in the Mus- 
quigo (Muskeego) settlement, about twenty miles south of 
Milwaukie. Here, however, he soon found that it was vain 
to think of attempting to effect any good by means of schools, 
as long as the church, the ordinances and authority of religion 
were absent. The spiritual destitution of the people made a 
deep impression upon him. He began to assemble them to- 
gether on Sunday and read sermons to them. Soon, a desire 
for church privileges and the other means of grace was awak- 
ened and strengthened from day to day among these poor 
dwellers in the wilderness. Not daring to hope for the arrival 
of a minister from Norway, they consulted together, and then 
wrote a letter to Mr. Claussen, urging him to become their 
pastor. Claussen could not but regard this as a call to the 
ministerial office, but still he believed that something more 
was necessary—he desired to be regularly examined and pro- 
petly ordained. ‘This he signified to the people who had 
called him, and they again took the subject into consideration. 
Hearing of a Lutheran minister, the Rev. ZL. Krause, who 
was at that time acting pastor among the Germans in Wash- 
ington Co., Wisconsin, not far from Milwaukie, they sent Mr. 
Claussen to him with the request that he would examine, and 
if he believed him competent, as they did, ordain him. Pas- 
tor Krause assented, and as his written declaration says, found 
him well-grounded in the knowledge of God’s word and fa- 
miliar with church history, &c., and therefore, on the 18th of 
October, 1743, he (according to the forms of the Norwegian 
Liturgy) ordained him as pastor of the Norwegians in Mus- 
quigo. And thus was their first minister given to the Scan- 
dinavians of the Northwest, in the person of the Rev. C. L. 
Claussen. And who can doubt that the hand of God was in it, 
and that though a different instrumentality than that which 
we would have selected ordained him to the sacred work, yet 
he was regularly called, examined and ordained? Sach was 
the reasonable and Scriptural decision of the ‘Theological Fiac- 
ulty of the University of Christiania, to which Mr. Claussen 
subsequently applied, when difficulties had been raised upon 
this subject by certain ill-disposed persons from without, in 
which they declare, that “the circumstance that an ordina- 
tion is performed by a minister (Praest), and not by a 
bishop cannot, in and of itself, destroy the validity of a min- 
isterial ordination.” Dietrichson, p. 31. 

Pastor Claussen has continued ever since to devote himself 
to the spiritual improvement of his countrymen in the North- 
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west. His labors have been of the most active and self-deny- 
ing character, and the confidence of those who know him best 
was most fully and unequivocally, declared when, at the or- 
ganization of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
at the commencement of 1851, he was unanimously elected 
their first Superintendent, or Bishop. 
Pastor Schreuder’s mission to the heathen in Africa, was 
likewise the occasion of the coming of the first Missionary, 
the Rev. J. W. C. Dietrichson, from Norway to this country. 
Of this we give the circumstances as nearly as possible in his 
own words: “In the summer of 1843, I became acquainted 
with a serious Christian in Christiania, Mr. P. Loerensen, a 
master painter, who first suggested the mission to our country- 
men who had emigrated to America. In our intercourse, our 
conversation very naturally passed over from the sending of 
our dear Schreuder to the heathen in Africa, to the religious 
destination of our brethren in the faith, who have emigrated 
to another distant part of the world. As this matter had long 
lain near Mr. Loerensen’s heart, he enquired of me, whether 
I would feel disposed to accept of a call to undertake a jour- 
ney to America, in order to examine into the religious and ec- 
clesiastical condition of the Norwegians there, and to labor 
Sor the establishment of churches and of a good church dis- 
cipline among them.” At the same time, he offered to advance 
the money to cover the expenses of such a journey. This 
proposition moved and interested me the more, as suggested 
by Christian love, it came from a man who rather gave from 
the widow’s mite than from the abundance of the rich. It is 
true, thatI had some time before thought with considerable 
anxiety upon the spiritual destitution of emigrants, but it had 
never occurred to me, that I should be called upon to do any- 
thing for them in this respect. The subject now assumed a 
new and more definite interest to me, and as I fully understood 
the importance and difficulty of such a call, I took it into seri- 
ous consideration, and consulted with a number of Christian 
friends, in whose judgment [ had much more confidence than 
in my own, as to their opinion of my ability to effect anything 
in the direction just mentioned. Encouraged by them, I re- 
solved, in reliance upon the Lord, who is strong in them that 
are weak, to comply with this call, if 1 could have it sanctioned 
by my ordination as a minister of the Norwegian church ; for 
it soon became clear, both to myself and to those whose advice 
I took, that if I was to effect anything in an ecclesiastical point 
of view among the emigrants, [ must be put in a situation to 
operate with that authority which ministerial ordination alone 
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can give in affairs of the church, and only then when that 
was accorded to me could I venture, in accordance with the 
divine testimony received in this call and consecration, to see 
in the proposition that had been made to me, a call from God, 
and feel at liberty to accept of it. I therefore humbly pre- 
sented my request for ordination as a minister, and on the 12th 
of October, 1843, his Majesty was graciously pleased to grant 
the same. In connection with J. Hansen, who was called to 
officiate as a Chaplain in Rollongs parish, I was, on the 28th 
of Feb. 1844, ordained to the holy ministry, in Oplfloe church, 
by his Excellency the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Christiania.” 

In his following narrative, the title of which we have put 
at the head of this article, Dietrichson proceeds to give us an 
account of his voyage to America, and his labors in this coun- 
try. Embarking upon the brig “Washington,” which then 
lay in the “Langesund,” on the 16th of May, 1844, he set 
sail for New York on the 21st of the same month. The ves- 
sel was laden with iron, and had 112 passengers and emigrants 
on board. ‘T’o these he labored, during the voyage, to make 
himself useful, preaching to them every Sunday, with a sin- 
gle exception, when they were prevented by a storm, which 
was the only one they had during the voyage, notwithstanding 
the sailor’s superstition of the storminess of a voyage when 
there is a preacher in the ship. After a very pleasant run, 
they reached Staten [sland on the 7th of July. Two days 
after he landed in the city of New York. Of this place he 
gives a very correct description, so far as he saw it. He preach- 
ed twice in New York for the Norwegians, Swedes and Danes, 
once on board the ship of Captain Nissen, of Gottenberg, 
who belongs to an association of Swedish captains, who have 
agreed that whenever they lie in a foreign harbor on Sunday, 
they will assemble their countrymen on board their vessel for 
divine service. Capt. Nissen had a “Bethel Flag” consecra- 
ted by the Archbishop of Sweden, the hoisting of which was 
the signal for church. The following Sunday he held service 
in the German Lutheran St. Matthew’s church, of which Rev. 
C. F. Stohlman was then, as now, pastor. Mr. D. speaks 
with great warmth of Mr. Stohlman’s kindness, and of that of 
his church generally. ‘There were about 200 persons present 
at this service, worthy Swedes: the Norwegian liturgy was 
used, but the singing was out of the Swedish hymn book.— 
He also insists upon a point, which must be evident to all who 
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his ship, in the harbor of N. York, in 1846, and found him a noble specimen 
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reflect upon the subject, the importance, namely, of a setiled 
minister for the Swedes and other Scandinavians in N. York, 
informing us also that there are more Swedes resident in this 
city than in London, where a Swedish chaplain has been sta- 
tioned for nearly two centuries. We should like very much 
to insert his description and comments upon a Methodist meet- 
ing, which he visited one evening, but our limits will not ad- 
mit of this. 

From N. York he went, by way of Albany and Buffalo, to 
Milwaukie, in Wisconsin, around the lakes, reaching the last 
named place on the 5th of August. Of Wisconsin and the 
adjacent states, he gives a very good, though brief description, 
his great object being to make known the condition of his 
countrymen, whom he there met. Here he found some old 
acquaintances, but made it his first business to make himself 
acquainted with Rev. Claussen, whom he visited in the Mus- 
guigo settlement, and of whom he speaks in the highest terms, 
Coming to a full understanding with Mr. Claussen, and a- 
greeing with him upon a plan of operations, Mr. D. proceeded 
to visit all the Norwegian settlements in Wisconsin, and also 
extended his laborsinto Ilinoisand Iowa. He spent about a 
year in this labor, and was certainly unwearied in his efforts 
to promote the great object for which he came to the United 
States. The principal field of his operations was in Dane 
Co., at a point called Koskonong Prairie, where there is per- 
haps the largest Norwegian population that is to be met at any 
single point in the U. States. A sketch of his proceedings 
here, will show us how he undertook to solve the great prob- 
lem submitted to him, viz: how to relieve the spiritual desti- 
tution, and to introduce church order among the Norwegian 
emigrants in America. In reference to this, he himself tells 
us, pp. 45-59. 

“In my first visit, I confined myself to holding divine ser- 
vice for all who chose to participate therein, in the hope of 
thus awakening a conscious desire to remain in communion 
with the true church of their native land, and its edifying 
institutions. But it was clear to me that, in order to form 
churches among the emigrants, it was absolutely necessary to 
have from the colonists a distinct declaration, as to how far 
they intended, in this land of freedom, to separate themselves 
from the Norwegian Lutheran church and its order, or to con- 
tinue to retain the same. In order, therefore, that there might 
be some fixed principles for the formation of congregations, I 
introduced the following form of procedure, which was the 
result of very serious deliberations. When about to organize 
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a congregation, I proposed the following questions to the ap- 
plicants for admission into it: 

1) Do you desire to become a member of the Norwegian 
Lutheran church ? 4 

2) Will you, to this end, submit yourself to the discipline 
established by the liturgy of our native country, Norway ? 

3) Do you promise that you will not call or accept of any 
other person as a minister or pastor, than such a one as can 
clearly show that he is properly called, and regularly ordained 
in accordance with the order of the Norwegian Luth. church ? 
And will you show such a minister, when called by you, in 
connection with the other members of the congregation, as 
your spiritual guide, that respect and obedience which is due 
from a church member to a pastor, in all that he does, in so 
far as it accords with the discipline of the Norwegian church ? 

4) Will you, by signing your name, or allowing it to be 
signed hereto, acknowledge that you have entered the congre- 
gation upon the terms just mentioned ? 

Supposing the people to be perfectly familiar with the regu- 
lations of the church of their native country, and that there 
was nothing in its ritual as a state church, inconsistent with the 
voluntary system which necessarily prevails in this country, 
this mode of organizing the church might answer very well, 
though we can easily conceive of improvements upon it. In 
this way, however, two congregations were, by the 13th of 
October, organized upon Koskonong Prairie, the one in the 
eastern, and the other in the western settlement. 

The congregation which Mr. Claussen had organized in 
Musquigo, was not established upon principles so well under- 
stood, and here difficulties soon made their appearance. The 
most serious of these resulted from Mr. C. insisting, according 
to the Norwegian liturgy, which, however, had fallen into dis- 
use in their native country, that all those who wished to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper should first meet with him, for the 
purpose of conversing upon a matter so important. No con- 
fession was required, this being left entirely free to the mem- 
bers. Only their attendance, and an opportunity for conversa- 
tion with the pastor was required. This, however, was 
pronounced, by some who undertook to be leaders in the little 
community, a “popish yoke,” and it seemed at first as though 
the church would be entirely dstroyed. The storm, however, 
blew over when the matter was properly understood, and the 
two ministers remained firm, although some who had originated 
the disturbance, still kept themselves aloof. 
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During his year’s labors in America, Mr. D. laid the foun- 
dation of ten congregations, baptized one hundred and eleven 
children, confirmed twenty-eight catechumens, whom he had 
instructed, (chiefly at Koskonong), administered the Lord’s 
Supper to nearly one thousand whom he had gathered into 
his churches, and preached indefatigably from day to day, 
That he had to encounter difficulties of no ordinary magnitude 
any one will understand who is acquainted with the state of 
things in our frontier settlements, especially among European 
emigrants who are more completely cut loose from their old 
associations, than any other part of our population, and, if 
possible, still more exposed to the wiles of impostors than 
others. As one difficulty, in which Mr. D. was involved, has 
been used to his disadvantage, and prejudiced many who have 
only heard vague rumors about it, against him, we shall, as a 
matter of justice to him and his ministerial brethren who have 
been identified with him, here give a brief statement of the 
facts as set forth by himself. 

A certain person who had connected himself with the church 
at Koskonong becaine a notorious drunkard. Repeatedly ad- 
monished, both by the pastor and by the Church-officers, he 
not only persevered in his sin, but became an open reviler of 
every thing sacred, to the great scandal, not only of the church, 
but of the community generally. After due deliberation, he 
was, therefore, in accordance with the discipline of the church, 
formally excluded from church privileges, or, as the church 
phraseology is, excommunicated. The man, who had before 
made violent threats against both pastor and officers if they 
should discharge their duty, now became furious. In this he 
was encouraged by certain sectarians who, if he had remained 
in the church would have pointed at it the finger of scorn, but 
now that he was excluded, spoke of priestly arrogance, Romish 
usages, and unchristian conduct —a matter not unusual even 
further east! Soon after, he associated himself with the noto- 
rious Jno. G. Schmidt and Elling Eielsen, who held meetings 
in that region, denouncing Messrs. Claussen and Dietrichson, 
who had refused to fellowship with them, as “‘wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing,” and advising their hearers to read Spener’s “ Spirit- 
ual Priesthood,” applying all that he there says about Romish 
monks and priests to what they termed “Norway's papistic 
clergy, in whose long gowns the devil has his seat!” Such 
is the origin of the cry of Romanism, which has been raised 
against these gentlemen. But to proceed with the case of dis- 
cipline. The excommunicated, drunkard having threatened 
to burn the church, kill the minister and beat the church- 
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council, declared, among other things, that he would come 
into the church when he pleased, and bring his bottle of whis- 
key with him. Upon his entering the church soon after, the 
officers, by Mr. D’s. direction, led him out of the house.— 
Hereupon he brought a suit against him for assault and bat- 
tery, before a Justice of the peace, for the County of Dane. 
Mr. D’s. account of his trial before the learned Justice, the 
character of the Attorney who conducted the suit for the plaint- 
iff, of the jury and the witnesses, is true to the life, and would 
be amusing, were not such high and holy interests committed 
to tribunals and influences where ignorance and prejudice so 
strongly preponderate. The Jury, as might have been foretold 
from the materials of which it was constituted, and the argu- 
ments addressed to it, brought in a verdict of “guilty”! and 
laid the damages at some ten or twelve dollars! An nppeal 
was, of course, taken from this ridiculous decision, but as Mr. 
Dietrichson (who had already, before the suit was brought, 
made his arrangements for returning to Norway) was not pre- 
sent, some necessary legal formalities were neglected, and as 
the appeal was not brought forward within the time prescribed 
- by the statutes of Wisconsin, it could not be prosecuted. Of 
course, the excommunicated man and his friends, and all the 
opponents of Mr. D. were greatly rejoiced and strengthend by 
this decision. It is quite possible that Mr. D. did not act with 
sufficient prudence in this matter, and that it would have been 
better to let the offender keep his seat in the church, but that 
cannot, in the least, change our opinion of the purity of his mo- 
tives and the propriety of the course pursued by the Norwegian 
church in the matter generally. 

Mr. D’s. accounts of the various persons and parties whom 
he met during his missionary tours, and of the religious con- 
dition of the Norwegians generally, is always clear and interest- 
ing, and sometimes quite graphic. Besides Jno. G. Schmidt 
and Elling Eielsen, of whom we have already spoken, and 
who are too insignificant to require any further notice, although 
they did a vast deal of mischief in their narrow sphere, he 
gives us an insight into the operations of the Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians among the Swedes and Norwegians, 
and especially of the origin of Mormonism and its inroads 
upon the Norwegians in Illinois. In La Salle Co. Ill., the 
distraction of the people was greatest, and least of a pure 
church element was to be found. Of this region he says, pp. 
94,95. “At the close of April, 1845, I made a tour into that 
colony, though with very little hope of being able to introduce 
anything like a church organization in a settlement, of which 
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I had heard from the best sources, that the religious distraction 
among the Norwegians was great, but I wished to see with my 
own eyes how matters stood. Only too clearly did I then un- 
derstand from this visit, how it goes with the poor emigrants 
in religious affairs when no spiritual aid is furnished them by 
the church of their native land: our dear countrymen, re- 
ceived into the church by holy baptism, and going forth from 
the motherly bosom of the church of their fathers, are here, 
with few exceptions, gplit up into all kinds of sects—some are 
Presbyterians, others Baptists, others Methodists, others Elling- 
ians, others Quakers, and others Mormons.” In the southern 
part of Iowa, Abuer Kneeland had also made some proselytes. 
Of his intercourse with Mr. Unonius, who has devoted him- 
self to the establishment of the Episcopal church among the 
Swedes and Norwegians, he gives the following account: 
“About twenty-eight miles N. W. from Milwaukie is a Nor- 
wegian colony which is generally called “the settlement at 
Pine Lake,” from a small lake of that name, sometimes also 
“the Swedish Settlement.” It has received this last name 
from a Swedish student, Unonius, who, with some other 
Swedes, first settled here in 1841. As the Swedes are not 
numerous, the settlement owes its increase chiefly to the Nor- 
wegians, a Mr. Gasman having chosen this point, and settled 
there with a number of Norwegians, in 1843. ... A few 
days after my arrival at Musquigo, in August 1844, I made a 
trip to that colony, and was received into Mr. Gasman’s family 
with the kindest hospitality. . . As regards charch relations 
in that settlement, most of the Norwegians have gone over to 
the Episcopal church. Already in 1843, it was determined by 
Mr. Gasman, Mr. Fribert, the editor of the newspaper called 
“Dagen” (The Day), and some others, that they would unite 
with that church, and choose as their minister, Mr. Unonius, 
a Swedish student, who had studied Civil Law (Cameralvid- 
enskaberne) in the University of Upsala. Had this transition 
been made with the distinct understanding, that they were thus 
separating themselves from the church of their native land, 
we could only regret this step, in reference to which the Arch- 
bishop of Sweden, in a letter written to Mr. Unonius upon 
the subject says, “that, although he will not call it an apos- 
tasy, he must still call it a downfall,”—without, naturally, be- 
ing in any way bound to labor to induce any one who was at 
heart Episcopal to become Lutheran. But, upon going over 
to the Episcopal church, the Norwegians were told that there 
was no essential difference between the doctrines of the two 
churches, and that they might still continue Lutherans after 
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they had connected themselves with the Episcopal church! 
I had a conversation with Mr. Unonius upon this subject; I 
set before him, as well as I could, the four chief points of dis- 
tinction between the two churches, namely, in regard to Bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, Predestination, and the power of 
Bishops: 1 endeavored to prove the truth of the doctrines of 
the Lutheran church, and to show how it differs essentially 
in these important points from the Episcopal church. But 
when Mr. Unonius persisted in the doctrine of his new church, 
and was of the opinion that the difference was a mere war of 
words between theologians, which church-history clearly shows 
not to be the case, I saw at once that we could not unite, as 
both churches have, from their origin, differed upon these 
points, 1, therefore, merely represented to Mr. Unonius, the 
necessity of going openly and honorably to work in a matter 
so important to both churches, told him that the differences 
between the two churches should be cleaily pointed out to 
every one who was to make such a transition, and that he 
might then be left to choose as he pleased. As this had not 
been done there, I regarded it as my duty to tell him, that this 
must be done, in order that those who had gone over might 
understand their true position, and not rest under the false im- 
pression that they still remained Lutherans after they had be- 
come Episcopalians. As he promised me to bring this matter 
before the settlers, and to this end to read a letter from the 
Archbishop of Sweden, in which the Archbishop points out 
these differences, I believed it best to let the matter rest there : 
I did not regard myself as called to proselyte Episcopalians to 
Lutheranism, but to bring back to our church its scattered 
members, and endeavor to bring church order among them. 
I must suppose, that it was out of politeness, and church liber- 
ality, that Mr. Unonius invited me to preach at the service that 
he had appointed at the next Sunday—but this I naturally, on 
various accounts, declined. Mr. Unonius was not at that time 
ordained ; he was attending a (Theological) Seminary in that 
neighborhood, [Nashota], where he was to be prepared for the 
ministry ; Confirmation had been performed in the spring by 
a bishop [Kemper], who alone, according to the canons of that 
church, has the right to administer this rite: in the meantime 
Mr. U. preached, and an Episcopal minister administered the 
sacraments. Later, I conversed with Mr. Unonius at the con- 
secration of the church in Musquigo, where he declared that 
he had fulfilled his promise, and that the colonists had deter- 
mined, notwithstanding, to unite with the Episcopal church. 
Vou. HI. No. 11. 53 
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He also told me that he had thought of using the Liturgy of 
the Norwegian church in his services, just as he had formerly 
used the Swedish Liturgy. I directed his attention to the fact 
that the Norwegian church, in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, clearly and distinctly expresses a doctrine different 
from that of the Episcopal church. . . I likewise told him 
that I did not believe that he, as an honorable Episcopalian, 
and as a minister in that church, could take upon him to pre- 
sent to his members a doctrine that was at variance with the 
teachings of their church, and that I did not believe that his 
spiritual superiors could allow him to use the ritual of our 
peg . . But he still thought that he might do so, and re- 
quested me then, and afterwards repeated it in a letier, to ob- 
tain for him a copy of the Liturgy and Altarbook, in which, 
however, I could not think it proper for me to assist him. I 
cannot reconcile myself to such ecclesiastical liberality, which, 
it seems to me, cannot be exercised by an honorable man at 
the expense of truth. About Easter, 1845, Mr. Unonius was 
ordained by an Episcopal bishop, and receives, as I am in- 
formed, a salary of three hundred dollars per annum from the 
Missionary treasury of the Episcopal church.” 

Honorable men everywhere must approve of the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Dietrichson in this matter, and we cannot con- 
ceal our surprise, that so intelligent and high-minded a body as 
the Episcopal church in the U. States, should sustain Mr. Uno- 
nius in his policy. Or does the fact, that his ministrations are 
performed in languages with which they are unacquainted, pre- 
vent them from properly understanding the subject? We have 
elsewhere endeavored to bring this matter before them in its 
true light, and although we have only received bitter abuse 
and personal denunciation for our efforts, we shall persevere 
until the public generally understands this subject properly, 
even if the Episcopal church does continue to wink at it, or 
to shut its eyes hard against all attempts at enlightenment. 

The second tract that we have put at the head of this article, 
professes to be a translation of an Episcopal Tract, by Rev. 
G. Unonius. Its evident design is to proselyte Scandinavian 
Lutherans to Episcopacy. In his Dedication, he says, ‘the 
Lutheran church, into which we were taken in our native land, 
here wants partly a perfect church organization, and is partly 
divided in itself—our (two) churches (in Wisconsin) have there- 
fore united with the American Protestant Episcopal church, in 
the full persuasion that this is the only way to preserve the 
true christian faith among us and our posterity.” Here the 
impression is made that the faith and order of the Lutheran 
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church in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, are the same as 
that of the Episcopal church in this country, and that by join- 
ing this latter they are most truly persevering in the faith of 
their fathers. This was written by Mr. U. in October, 1845, 
more than a year after Mr. Dietrichson had 20 clearly and faith- 
fully shown him the contrary! In the section headed, ““Of 
Protestant Dissenters,” the question is asked, “who are Pro- 
testant Dissenters?” and the answer is, “Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Quakers, Unitarians, 
Universalists, Mormons,” &c. We should like to know whether 
in the original tract, of which we have been unable to obtain 
a copy, Lutherans are omitted in this list of “Dissenters,” and, 
if so, why? Is it for the same reason that the fifty-ninth ques- 
tion is asked on p. 15—“Did Luther and the other Reformers 
reject the order of bishops?” ‘To which it is answered, “No. 
Both in the Augsburg Confession and in Luther's writings, 
the necessity of the episcopal office in the church is distinctly 
acknowledged.” Now Mr. Unonius ought to have known, if 
the writer of this Tract did not, that both the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the Smalcald Articles, which last Luther wrote, 
distinetly reject diocesan episcopacy as it is taught in this 
Tract, giving the bishops, except by courtesy, and for the sake 
of peace, no other power in the church than that which is 
possessed by every ordained minister or pastor. We do not, 
therefore, hesitate to pronounce this a most reckless perversion 
of the name and authority of Luther and the Lutheran church, 
in order to bolster up Episcopacy, as maintained by the High- 
church section of the Episcopal church of this country. To 
the episcopacy of Sweden and Denmark, Norway and Iceland, 
however, we have no objection—it is consistent with our church 
principles. 

Another specimen of the manner in which Mr. Unonius is 
endeavoring to delude his countrymen in the Northwest is pre- 
sented in the Appeal, of which we have given the title in the 
third of the works in our heading. Having gone from Wis- 
consin to Chicago in Ill., and laboring there to establish an 
Episcopal congregation among the Scandinavians, in which he 
was favored by the disorders produced by Schmidt, as well as 
by the unchurchly position taken by some others calling them- 
selves Lutherans, among the Norwegians, he publishes an ad- 
dress (over the names of his church-council) to the Scandina- 
vians, in order to induce them to transfer themselves to the 
Episcopal church. The following extracts from this Address 
will sufficiently exhibit its character. 
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After having stated that the true Church of Christ is uni- 
versal, and to be found here as well as in their native land, it 
proceeds: “Let us, therefore, here, although in new political 
and civil relations, continue to serve the God of our fathers 
and remain steadfast in the communion of the Christian church, 
of which we are members, and firm in the confession of the 
faith which has been delivered to us as well as to all the con- 
gregations of the saints. After having seriously considered 
how, in this foreign land, we may best regulate our church 
relations, in order that we may here continue to enjoy the 
benefits and blessings of the church, we have as members of 
that church, which, under the name of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran, has preserved the Apostles’ order, government and 
doctrine in our fatherland, Sweden and Norway, entered into 
communion with the Protestant Episcopal church in America. 
We believe that we have in this church found, in that which 
is most essential, the same faith and doctrine in which we have 
been reared, and which we will not exchange or cast away for 
any other.” 

Here we have a distinct declaration from Mr. Unonius and 
his whole church-council, or Vestry, that they are devoted to 
the doctrines and usages of the Lutheran church, and will 
never forsake them. And yet they are recognized as a parish 
in the Diocese of Illinois! ‘True, they declare that they are 
equally attached to the doctrines of the Episcopal church.— 
But of this, from the nature of the case, with the exception of 
Mr. Unonius, they can know but little. Educated in the 
bosom of the Lutheran church, they, of course, know what 
its doctrines are, but of the Episcopal church they can know 
little more than what ‘their preacher tells them, having had 
little opportunity to examine the writings of that body which 
are almost exclusively in English, of which their knowledge 
is, of course, limited. 

If the Episcopal church of this country really believes, with 
Mr. Unonius, that the Lutheran church of Sweden and Nor- 
way is a true church of Jesus Christ, having the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and order, we beg leave to suggest, that a very different 
procedure from that which we are here exposing would be be- 
coming, and might produce the happiest results. Instead of 
trying to absorb our Scandinavian population and so prevent 
the formation of a Luiheran church among them, let them 
encourage those Swedish and Norwegian ministers who are 
here laboring to establish the Lutheran church among their 
countrymen, upon the same principles as distinguish the church 
of their native land. This church they can then recognize as 
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a true church of Jesus Christ. The other sections of the Lu- 
theran church in this country will, of course, do the same 
thing. This would lay the foundation for an honorable union 
between the Lutheran and Episcopal churches — they could 
here meet upon common ground. And certainly this would 
be much more honorable, and much more in accordance with 
apostolic order and usage, than such attempts, as that which we 
have just been exposing, to steal away members from the Lu- 
theran church under such false pretences, and with the guilt 
of which we will not charge the Episcopal church of this 
country, until, when properly informed of the procedure of 
one of her ministers, as we desire that she should be, she coun- 
tenances him in it by refusing to instruct him better. 

But we shall close this Article, which has unexpectedly 
grown upon our hands, by a brief statement of the subsequent 
proceedings of Mr. Dietrichson, and some of the results of his 
mission to America. Having organized a charch that had two 
distinct places of worship, one on the East and the other on 
the West of Koskonong prairie, fer each of which four elders 
were elected, and a Precentor appointed, measures were taken 
for erecting houses of woorship at each of these points. This 
work was pushed forward with great vigor by both pastor and 
people, so that on the 19th of Dec., 1844, the first, a log 
building about forty feet square, was consecrated in the west- 
ern settlement, according to the formalities prescribed by the 
Norwegian liturgy, Mr. Dietrichson being assisted on this in- 
teresting occasion by pastor Clausen. ‘This was the first Nor- 
wegian church erected in America. On the 31st of Jan. fol- 
lowing, (1845), the second church was consecrated in the east- 
ern district by pastor Dietrichson alone, and on the 13th of 
March, of the same year, pastor Claussen’s church in Mus- 
quigo was opened for divine service in the same manner, 
Messrs. Dietrichson and Krause participating in the services 
of the occasion. 

Mr. Dietrichson, believing that his work was merely to or- 
ganize regular churches among his countrymen, as a Mission- 
ary, and then report upon their condition in Norway, declined 
accepting permanently of the call which the people of Kos- 
konong gave him, in accordance with their Constitution relating 
to that subject. They, therefore, tendered a similar call to Mr. 
Claussen, who agreed to serve them in connection with his 
original charge at Musquigo, until Mr. D. should either return 
or send some one to take his place. With this view he, in the 
Summer of 1845, set out on his return to Europe, by way of 
New New York, visiting Philadelphia, where lic examined the 
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Pennsylvania Penetentiary system with great interest, and be- 
came acquainted with Rev. Dr. Demme, who has devoted so 
much attention to this subject, and finally reached Norway 
once more in the beginning of July, afier an absence of a little 
more than one year—a year most eventful both to him and to 
the Lutheran church among his countrymen in America. 

Mr. Dietrichson did not abandon the cause of the church 
and of the poor emigrants in America after his return to Nor- 
way. On the contrary, he laid himself out there to do every 
thing that was in his power for their relief. In the account of 
his Mission, which he published immediately after his return, 
he urged the taking of immediate measures to supply their 
wants, the formation of Missionary Societies and the sending 
of ministers both to the congregations already organized, and 
in order to seek out the people wherever they were scattered. 
Of his success in this work, and of the subsequent history and 
development of the church among our Scandinavian brethren 
in the Northwest, we propose speaking in another article, this 
having already extended much beyond our original intention, 
although we had hoped in it to dispose of the whole subject 
for the present. 


ARTICLE VI. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO EBENE- 
ZER, IN GEORGIA, &c., IN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1775, BY 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, D.D. 


Translated from an unpublished German manuscript, by Rev. J. W. Richards, Pastor of the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 


(Continued from page 129, Vol. III.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Of the Vocation and Salary of the Ministers of the Ebene- 
zer Congregation. 

The Society in London “ for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge,” having (in its own voluntary good will for the 
oppressed protestants from Saltzburg and Germany) since the 
year 1733, kindly undertaken to provide the then yet to be 
planted congregation, with ministers and schoolmasters, and 
to salary them, and having confirmed and established said 
privilege likewise, by certain agreements with some eminent 
ininisters of our Evangelical Lutheran parent church in Ger- 
many, especially with the Rev., now deceased, Senior Samuel 
Uilsperger, in Augsburg, and Tit: Rev. Gouhilf Augustus 
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Francke, in Halle, and Tit: Rev. Frederick Michael Ziegen- 
hagen, British court chaplain, in London, and their successors 
for the time being ; and having also really executed the same 
since then for forty years: therefore, the right to call ministers 
for the Ebenezer congregation is contained in these agree- 
ments of the honorable society with the aforesaid Rev. Fath- 
ers and their respective successors in Europe, and it remains 
with them, until the aforesaid agreements are annulled, or the 
Ebenezer congregation shall have become unworthy of such 
a favor. 


§1. 

Consequently, when a vacancy occurs of one or more min- 
isters in Ebenezer, the congregation must apply in a becoming 
manner, to the honorable society, or iis committee, to supply 
the vacancy. 


§ 2. 

And inasmuch as, according to a decision of Rev. Senior 
Urisperger, in A. D. 1770, the salary of each Ebenezer min- 
ister and pastor shall not be less than £60 sterling at the pres- 
ent time, but the salary contributed by the society does not 
exceed £50 sterling for the first preacher, and £40 sterling 
for the second; therefore, an addition is to be made thereto 
from the revenues of those institutions which were founded 
with the help of the European free will offerings. 


§ 3. 

In regard to the perquisites accruing from incidental labors, 
such as weddings, infant baptisins, funerals, &c., this must be 
lefi to the kindness and equity of the hearer, who well knows 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire; therefore, let not the 
minister demand anything ; nevertheless, he is not prohibited 
from receiving presents, legacies, &c. 

§ 4. 

In case, which may God forbid, an Ebenezer teacher and 
preacher should introduce erroneous and _spiritually-injurious 
doctrines, contrary to the foundation of the Apostles and the 
Prophets in the word of God, and contrary to our Augsburg 
Confession, and this either publicly or secretly ; or should 
give a public and proven offence, or should be guilty of schism 
and faction, he shall in the first place be examined by the oth- 
er ministers and two of the vestry, and be required to confess, 
to deplore and to abhor said offence, also to renounce the erro- 
neous doctrine in a practical manner, and to manifest sincere 
penitence. Should, however, such a minister, afier due rep- 
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resentations, refuse to perform the above conditions, and obsti- 
nately and wickedly continue in such errors, then the remaining 
ministers and the whole vestry, together with the aid of ex pe- 
rienced members of the congregation, shall investigate impar- 
tially, said error and offence anew, report it to the Reverend 
Fathers, and from thence await the final decision of the whole 
matter, and in the meanwhile suspend such a minister from 
his office, until the offence given be removed. 


CHAPTER III. 
Of the Teachers and Pastors of our Congregation. 


§ 1. 

The teachers and pastors are obligated to teach in our con- 
gregation, publicly and privately, pure and unadulterated, the 
doctrines of our Evangelical Protestant religion, as also the 
holy Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and this 
according to the foundation of the apostles and prophets as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
meat (in which Christ Jesus is the Corner-stone), agreeably to 
our unaltered Augsburg Confession, and other Symbolical 
Books. 

§ 2. 


The requisite qualifications and official duties of our afore- 
said teachers and pastors, are described partly in their written 
calls; partly also in our Symbolical Books, [in unsern sym- 
bolischen Biichern} and most distinctly in God's Holy Word 
as the standard and rule of our faith, our life and our whole 
conduct. e. g. Matt. 28: 18-20. Mark 16: 15. 16. Eph. 4: 
11. 12. 1 Tim. 3: 2-13. Tit. 1: 5-11. 1 Pet. 5: 2-4. Jam. 
3: 1. 1 Tim. 4: 10-13. 2 Cor. 6: 1-10. 2 Cor. 5: 17-20. 
2 Tim. 4: 2. 5. Acts 20: 28. Joh. 13: 34. 35. 1 Cor. 13: 1- 
10. Matt. 7: 22. 23. Luke 17: 10. Rom. 12: 7.8. 1 Cor. 
12: 4. 5. 7. &c. Ke. 

§ 3. 


The Actus Ministeriales, to wit: Holy Baptism, the Holy 
Supper, Confession, marriage ceremony, confirmation, &c. &c. 
are to be observed and performed, without any arbitrary 
changes, according to the written and customary forms intro- 
duced by the first ministers of this congregation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of the order of Public Worship in our Congregation. 
§ 1. 


According to the order introduced at the beginning, our 
Fibenezer congregation has two churches, or meeting houses, 
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and one collegiate or associate, namely, the Jerusalem and 
Zion churches, and the collegiate Bethany. As long as there 
were and are two ministers, the whole congregation shall be 
served and provided with the means of grace collegiately and 
unitedly, as follows: namely, 1, the oldest minister, until oth- 
erwise ordered by the Reverend Directors, conducts the public 
worship of God every second Lord’s day in Zion’s church, and 
preaches a sermon on the Catechism on one day in each week, 
and also on various Sundays and festival days attends to the 
public worship in the congregations at Gosen (the fourth Sun- 
day), and at Savannah (the sixth Sunday), if he be not sick ; 
and whatever Sundays and festival days he has left, he applies 
to the public worship of God in Jerusalem’s church in Eben- 
ezer village. 

The younger or second minister conducts, until otherwise 
ordered by the Rev. Directors, divine service in the Jerusalem’s 
church on those Sundays and festival days when the older 
minister has service in Zion’s, Goshen and Savannah—and be- 
cause the members in Bethany belong to the Jerusalem church, 
and with the approbation of the first ministers built a house of 
God, and the old and infirm members living there can scarcely 
attend the Jerusalem church — therefore the minister living 
nearest to Bethany shall preach several Sundays in the year in 
the small church at Bethany, as has been customary from the 
beginning, on condition that the members of that place, ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ, provide that the minister be 
conveyed to and fro at their expense, and while with them be 
furnished his meals, &c. ; further he shall also preach the cus- 
tomary week day sermon in Jerusalem church. 


§ 2. 

According to the order already introduced, the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper shall be administered to the congregation, 
every six weeks, namely, after this manner: Ist, it shall be 
published two weeks beforehand in both churches by both 
ministers, during the morning service, and both ministers re- 
cord the names of those persons who may make known their 
intentions to commune. But should one or another not be 
present at the time it is published, and yet have a desire to 
unite in the participation thereof, he shall be permitted, during 
the interview, to announce himself to one or another of the 
ministers. Both ministers must communicate to each other 
the names recorded by each one of them, and confer with one 
another before the time of Confession regarding them, whether 
any person be among the number against whom any com- 
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plaint might exist, known either to the pastors themselves, or 
lodged by creditable witnesses. In such cases the pastors 
must proceed wisely, impartially and according to the teaching 
of Christ, and confront in their presence accusers, accused and 
witnesses, and agreeably to the result either acquit the inno- 
cent, or treat the guilty in unison with the degrees of exhorta- 
tion. Should they be weighty matters, then the pastors shall 
have the liberty to convoke for aid some sensible, pious mem- 
bers of the vestry. But no pastor shall be permitted of his 
own accord to deny the Lord’s Supper to any one ; on the con- 
trary it shall be done with the knowledge and consent of both 
pastors, and on account of satisfactory reasons. And if any 
have given offence in the congregation through gross and pub- 
lic vice, and such person or persons, having been brought to 
sincere sorrow and repentance through the exhortation and in- 
struction of the pastors, desire, next to God, to be reconciled to 
the congregation and received anew into fellowship: then the 
church penance shall take place in that church to which such 
erring member lives nearest, as has been customary from the 
beginning; namely, the minister shall read the name of the 
person, commend him to the intercession of the congregation, 
and after due admonition receive him again into membership. 
but in regard to things, overhastiness and faults which occurred 
privately and not publicly, and which were not an offence to 
the congregation, these shall by no means be treated personally 
on the pulpit, but shall be settled privately by the ministers, 
and the offenders be directed to amend. 
§ 3. 

In the week sermon before the Lord’s Supper, the ministers 
can select such texts as can have an influence upon the pre- 
paration for the Holy Supper. The confessional or prepara- 
tory services are held on Saturday morning by both preachers 
in both the principal churches, namely, in Jerusalem and Zion ; 
if both the ministers be well and able. The Holy Supper 
will be administered in the most spacious church, and the em- 
blems be distributed by both the pastors, namely the oldest 
minister shall consecrate them and shall give the consecrated 
bread to the communicants, and the youngest minister shall 
give the consecrated cup. At the dismission the deacons shall 
take up a collection as is customary. ‘The preparation and 
confession shall take place in Bethany on the Friday before 
the Lord’s Supper. The instruction and confirmation of the 
youth shall be as follows: 1) Parents, guardians and masters 
shall have the privilege to send their young folks to be pre- 
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pared by the pastor to whom they live nearest, or by which- 
soever of them they prefer. 2) Both pastors shall exert their 
utmost fidelity, according to the grace and ability with which 
God has endowed them, that the young souls entrusted to their 
care be thoroughly grounded, through the help of the Holy 
Spirit, in our Evangelical dogmas and practical duties, or in 
the order of salvation, or in the whole counsel of God concern- 
ing beatitude, upon Jesus Christ the Rock of our salvation. 
3) This having been accomplished, and the time having arrived 
when they shall be examined and proved publicly, they shall 
renew their baptismal covenant and receive confirmation with 
the imposition of hands: then each pastor can publish the day 
and examine, and receive the vows and confirm by the laying 
on of hands in one or the other of the churches the little flock 
which he instructed, and in a friendly manner invite the pre- 
sence of his colleague as co-pastor, because on such solemn 
occasions especially, faithful shepherds and teachers, and souls 
sincerely loving Jesus, can be encouraged, rejoiced, comforted, 
strengthened and be excited to intercessions, if they have the 
spirit and mind of Jesus. 4) The members instructed and 
confirmed by either of the ministers shall be recorded in a 
suitable church book to be preserved as testimony for posterity. 
The act of confirmation shall be conducted according to the 
order in the Liturgy in use. 


§ 4. 

The order of the public wership of God on Sundays and 
Festivals, shall be observed and conducted in the two principal 
churches, as follows: 1) In the morning at the usual time, 
the minister commences with a prayer out of the London Lit- 
urgy, or a suitable prayer out of J. Arndt’s Paradies-Garilein ; 
2) the Schoolmaster reads a portion of the Holy Bible, follow- 
ing in order the prayer; 3) a hymn is given out by the min- 
ister, from the Halle hymnbook, according to the number, and 
it is stated whether the whole ora part only shall be sung. 
4) The minister reads either the appointed Gospel or Epistle ; 
5) another hymn is announced ; 6) the minister prays extem- 
poraneously and closes with the Lord’s Prayer. 7) He reads 
either the Gospel or Epistle*or Text from which he intends to 
preach ; 8) the sermon follows, concluded with prayer. 9) 
‘The minister reads the General Prayer in the London Liturgy, 
or the Litany in the Hymnbook, and closes with the Lord’s 
Prayer. 10) Publications are made, ending with an apostolic 
wish ; the congregation sings, and is dismissed with the Bene- 
diction of the Lord. 
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The afternoon service commences, 1) with a chapter in the 
Bible; 2) hymn is sung. 3) The youth and children repeat 
what they learned out of Luther’s Catechism, or verses out of 
the Book of Scripture Passages, or of the Order of Salvation, 
orhymns. 4) A hymn is sung; 5) the minister prays and 
catechises from what the children learned; 6) closes with 
prayer and the Lord’s Prayer; 7) singing and the dismission 
of the congregation with the Benediction of the Lord. 

For good reasons the morning service shall not continue 
longer than two hours, and the afternoon service not longer 
than one and a half hour. 

§ 5. 


As has been customary from the beginning, thus the three 
grand festivals, Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, shall be cel- 
ebrated two days—also shall be celebrated New Year’s day, 
Epiphany, the anniversary of our Fathers’ arrival between the 
%h and llth of March; Maundy Thursday (when the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper shall be especially explained for 
edification); and Good Friday. 

Every year from Sunday sto Mihi, till Easter, in the af- 
ternoon service, the history of the sufferings of our Lord and 
Savior shall be propounded and explained, catechetically and 
paragraphically, either fiom an Evangelist or from a Harmony 
approved by our venerable Fathers. 

§ 6. 

When members of the congregation have consented togeth- 
er in the state of wedlock, they shall signify the same to one 
or the other, or to both of our ministers, and if required, ex- 
hibit lawful testimony of both being of age, of the consentof 
their parents or guardians, of thei: not being too nearly related, 
or of their not being bound servants, or of their not perhaps 
even having a yet living wife or husband. And their inten- 
tion being net contrary either to the divine or civil law, they 
shall be regularly proclaimed three times in our two churches, 
namely: if proclaimed the first time in Jerusalem, they shall 
be proclaimed the second time in Zion, and the third time in 
Jerusalem ; orif the first time in Zion, then the second time 
in Jerusalem and the third time in Zioa—and they shall be 
married by the minister to whom they signified their intention, 
and who proclaimed them the first and third time, if no obsta- 
cles intervene. For this purpose, the respective ministers 
must communicate such intentions to each other, and they will 
be known by the whole congregation, marriage connections 
being a critical matter and of dangerous consequences, if 
formed in aught against the divine or civil laws. 
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§7. 
Both ministers shall be especially concerned for the general 
and special care of souls, and for the nurture of the sheep and 
lambs entrusted to them, according to the grace, gift and expe- 
rience which God has bestowed upon them, and for which 
they are daily to implore him; they shall visit industriously, 
the schools in their neighborhood, likewise the sick members, 
if such desire it, and serve these with the means of grace, 
as far as their bodily and mental faculties permit; they shall 
confer with each other orally and by letter, concerning cases 
of conscience occurring, and mutually serve each other with 
the gift they have received ; and thereby manifest to their flock 
that each regards the other superior to himself, that they serve 
one Lord and one congregation, and take heed unto them- 
selves and the doctrine, that they continue in that entrusted to 
them, and so act that they shall both save themselves and them 
that hear them; 1 Tim. 4: 16. If one or the other be visited 
with sickness, he that is well shall serve the whole congrega- 
tion, as far as possible. ‘Thus the will of God will be done; 
the wish of the Fathers, according to Ps. 133, will be fulfilled, 
their hearts rejoiced, and the onerous official duties of the min- 
isters of a congregation will be relieved, and their word and 
exemplary walk will be a terror to refractory souls, and a bless- 
ing, comfort and growth in grace to the godly. 


CHAPTER V. 


Any one who wishes to become or remain a regular member 
of our Evangelical Protestant congregation of the Augsburg 
Confession, and to enjoy and participate in its spiritual and 
temporal blessings, privileges and rights, must 1) be or have 
been received by Holy Baptism into the gracious covenant 
with the triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost; 2) must 
have been sufficiently instructed for the Lord's Supper, be 
confirmed, and be, or have been, received as a conimuning 
member; 3) must attend, as is becoming, as much as possi- 
ble, to the hearing of the word of God and the participation 
of the Lord’s Supper; 4) must voluntarily contribute his 
bodily and temporal gifis, or mite, according to his ability, to 
the support and continuation of the Evangelical worship of 
God, in such manner as the vestry may require, and the con- 
stitution, chapter Ist, points out; 5) must not live in reign- 
ing sin contrary to the moral law or ten commandments of 
God and of our Savior, or in open works of the flesh, as enu- 
merated in Gal, 5: 19-21. 1 Cor. 6: 9,10, 5; 11, 12, &c., 
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trine of Jesus Christ, and his vocation; 6) should one or 
another of the members be overtaken by a fault, and the same 
become known to the pastors, then it becometh faithful pas- 
tors, according to Matt. 18: 15-17, to speak first alone with 
such erring and sinning member, and through love, mercy and 
earnestness, to lead him to contrition and amendment. Should 
this not avail, then the minister resorts to the second degree, 
takes with him one or two sensible members of the vestry, 
experienced in the word and ways of God, as witnesses, and 
repeats the cordial admonition. 

And if this also should avail nought, then the offender shall 
be cited before the vestry, and the admonition be again re- 
peated. Should he not heed, or wilfully refuse to appear, or 
disobey the last admonition, then he excludes himself thereby 
from the congregation, and has neither part nor vote until he 
manifests genuine repentance, and exhibits sufficient evidences 
and procf thereof, announces himself to the pastors, and in 
some one of the confessional services asks the congregation to 
forgive him his offence, and reconciles himself unto it. 

‘To each and every article of the above constitution, all and 
each member of the Evangelical Lutheran congregation of the 
Augsburg congregation, in and around Ebenezer, in Georgia, 
obligates him or herself among and toward each other, the 
Trustees of the lands belonging to the said congregation, the 
regularly called ministers of the congregation, one towards the 
other, as also towards the whole congregation, their hearers; 
and the hearers towards their ministers; and they obligate 
themselves under condition of forfeiting their share, rights and 
privileges in the congregation, if they offend against the whole 
or a part of said constitution. 

Nov. 26th, Saturday. My breast affection increased so 
much that I could do but very little. 

Nov. 27th. Pastor Rabenhorst (and wife) went to the Fb- 
enezer village to begin a new ecclesiastical year, (it being the 
first Sunday in Advent), to preach in the morning in Jerusa- 
lem church, and in the afternoon to hear pastor Triebner. I 
was compelled to remain at home and be bled, on account of 
oppression in my lungs, and to keep my infirm wife’s com- 
pany. 

Nov. 28th. Pastor Rabenhorst kindly provided two chaises, 
so that he, I, my wife and daughter could perform a necessary 
journey of 16 miles, by way of Bethany, to Esquire Treutlen. 
On the way we tarried at Bethany, at Mr. J. Michael’s, a trus- 
tee of the Ebenezer congregation, but did not find him at 
home. Meanwhile, the mother of the family related many 
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things to me of parson T'riebner’s conduct in their house, viz : 
that he continually tried, in a mean way, to make them dis- 
trustful of his senior volleague, Rabenhorst. But because 
they neither could nor would agree with him, he was displeased 
against them and their family, and manifested it to the present 
time. ‘Thence we drove further, and between 3 and 4, P. M. 
we arrived at Esquire 'Treutlen’s, and found him very sick.— 
This was the place where Israel Heintzleman was a merchant’s 
clerk for nearly a year, and lost his life. I conferred in the 
evening with Mr. Treutlen, in regard to the congregational 
matters, as much or as little as_his sickness permitted, and du- 
ring the evening or night, wrote down the necessary details. 

Nov. 29th. Started again in the morning; at noon we ar- 
rived again at the Trustee’s, Mr. J. Michael, who was now at 
home, received us kindly, and prepared a dinner for us in sanc- 
ta simplicitate. He was one of those who entertained the 
ministers when they preached in the Bethany church; he 
aided also actively, in building the Jerusalem church in Ebe- 
nezer, and was denounced by parson Triebner, because he 
declined assisting to build a house for a new schoolmaster in 
Bethany, which house, shortly afierwards was burnt. The 
name of the schoolmaster was Biihler, a neophyte from Phil- 
adelphia, who first was a store clerk with Mr. Wertsch, and 
afterwards awhile an overseer on parson Rabenhorst’s planta- 
tion. Parson ‘T'riebner also had upwards of twenty boards 
taken out of the Bethany church, and used for said house. 
Mr. Hig, the former, but now discharged schoolmaster, and his 
wife, came also to me, and desired to unbosom their troubles 
tome. Eighteen years ago already, the wife had been roused 
from her sleep of sin, and had attained repentance and faith. 
Parson Triebuer had enlisted her as his disciple, on condition 
that she should regard pastor Rabenhorst as an unconverted 
and worldly-minded fox. It happened, however, that she be- 
came enceinte, and some one playing on the dulcimer, she 
lusted afier a dance, which was betrayed to Rev. Triebner, 
whereby she fell into great terror of conscience, and spiritual 
anguish, and was compelled to undergo severe church penance, 
&c. "Towards evening, through the mercy of God, we reach- 
ed home in safety. 

Nov. 30. Pastor Rabenhorst and his faithful partner drove 
to Zion’s church, where he held divine service and catecheti- 
cal examination. 1 remained at home with my rib and wrote. 
In the afternoon I was visited by the wife of Mr. W., a justice 
of the peace, to whom some time ago Rev. Rabenhorst, during 
the adininisiration of the Lord’s Supper in public assembly, 
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handed the consecrated bread, but to whom Rev. T'riebner re- 
fused the consecrated cup and rejected her; an event which 
was spread far and wide in America, and caused many sinful 
comments, and likewise scoffing enmity and bitterness among 
relatives. Her crime was said to be playing cards. But 
it was wrongfully reported, and satisfactorily proved that 
she had not been guilty of it. In the evening message upon 
message was received from Pastor Rabenhorst’s plantation, viz : 
a) fire had destroyed in one of the fields the necessary winter 
food of the cattle; 6) a negro was seriously hurt by a fall in 
culting down trees; c} a negress was sick with colic; d) a 
calf was found dead and almost a miniature of Job’s messages. 
It is troublesome, expensive, and but little profitable to keep 
house with negroes, and withal one’s life is insecure. 

Deceinber 1. I spent the day in visiting. 

Dec. 2. Pastor Rabenhorst journied to Savannah, to preach 
the next Sunday, God willing. I was conveyed two miles, to 
a young Salizburger (who keeps school at Zion’s church), to 
baptize his two infant sons, who were born last night by 
his wife. This man had buried the day before his vegress, 
for whom he paid £40 sterling, and who was poisoned, it is 
said, by other negroes. A hard case and great loss for a be- 
ginner. 

Dec. 3. I was conveyed three miles to baptize the infant 
son of the wife of J. D. R., who was born last night. 

Dec. 4th Sunday, second Advent. Early a friend conveyed 
me and Mrs. Rabenhorst to Zion’s church, where I preached 
from the Gospel of the day, Text Luke 21. We dined at 
Mr. Remsecker’s. In the afternoon I preached again, and 
catechised the youth and children from the verses for second 
Advent, which they had learned and readily answered. It 
rained violently this afternoon. We arrived safely at home in 
the evening. In the evening I received a packet of letters 
forwarded to me from Savanna by Rev. Rabenhorst: @) one 
from Mr. K., of Charleston, dated Nov. 26th, a.c.; 4) two 
from Philadelphia, from Pastor Kuntze and Henry Mihlen- 
berg, Jun., brought by Capt. Bunner to Savannah. Pastor 
Kuntze states, among other things, that our dear friend, the 
wife of Mr. Keppele, Sen., fell asleep in the Lord on the third 
of November of this year, having well prepared herself for 
her departure. The deceased was, for thirty-two years past, a 
continual benefactress to me and mine. On my arrival in this 
country, they were yet beginners in housekeeping, received 
me for a time into their family and cared for me, and ever con- 
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27th of last August, she accompanied us with her dear child- 
ren on shipboard, gave us many comforts for our voyage, and 
took an affectionate leave. On the second of November last, 
whilst we were at Savannah, when my wife arose in the morn 
ing she told me she had an agreeable and impressive dream, 
viz. : she had rode with Mrs. Keppele in an exceedingly pleas- 
ant and handsome country, and Mrs. Keppele was dressed like 
a bride in her wedding garments, and was very splendid, lovely 
and affectionately friendly, &c. My wife was very much im- 
pressed by the dream, and thought perhaps her mother, the 
widow Weiser, was dead. We may presume, however, that 
before her death Mrs. Keppele thought of my poor, sick wife, 
and we are in some meacure taught by such examples, that a 
correspondence must exist between bosom friends, however far 
they may be separated from each other bodily. It was a great 
comfort to us, that Pastor Kuntze visited our sick friend faith- 
fully and prepared her for her departure by means of the word 
and the Spirit and prayer. O what a great blessing if a faithful 
servant of Christ be at hand to assist us in trouble and death 
with the means of grace! It being said that Captain Bunner 
will return this week to Philadelphia, and the intercourse by 
vessels between here and Philadelphia ceasing during the win- 
ter, I commenced, therefore, writing to-night. 

Dec. 5. Felt somewhat asthmatical from yesterday’s rain 
and getting wet. Continued writing as much as I was able 
tll late at night, and enclosed in the packet, 1) a letter to our 
dear friend, Mr. Keppele, Sen., dated Dec. 4th; 2) a letter 
from my daughter to her sister, Mrs. Margaret Kuntze, &c. ; 
3) a letter from Pastor Rabenhorst to Pastor Kuntze; 4) two 
and a half sheets of extracts from my journal. I found an 
opportunity to send it to-morrow, God willing, to Savannah to 
Capt. Bunner. To-day at 1 P. M., Rev. Rabenhorst arrived 
safely with my daughter from Savannah. 

Dec. 6. Pastor Rabenhorst rode to Goshen, preached and 
catechised. I was indisposed and read several examples in 
the Last hours of Count Henkel, dec.; also received a visit 
from Mrs. Kr. who took my daughter with her. 

Dec. 7. Rode with Pastor Rabenhorst to Zion’s church, 
and heard him with pleasure and profit preach and catechise 
from the article of free will, according to the foundation of 
Theology of the deceased Fréylinghausen. 

Dec. 8. I wrote and was indisposed through fright, my 
poor wife having been so sick last night that I did not expect 
her to survive. In the afternoon I rode a few miles with Pas- 
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tor Rabenhorst to visit a sick man, whom I formerly baptized 
in Providence, when he was twelve years old. Last year the 
Indians put him and his wife and six children to flight, and he 
sought refuge here, and it is a special benefit for his soul, for 
Pastor Rabenhorst labors faithfully for his salvation. 

Dec. 9. Wrote nearly a whole day a plan for a congrega- 
tional constitution —laborious work. A visit from Esquire 
Treutlen and Parson Triebner. My wife had another but less 
violent attack of sickness to-day. 

Dec. 10. Went with Pastor Rabenhorst to Zion ; attended 
preparatory and confessional services, which Pastor Rabenhorst 
conducted very edifyingly, closely and impressively from Am- 
brosius Wirts’ confession and communion book, viz. : examin- 
ation of the thirdcommandment. The form of Confession in 
the written Liturgy is very well arranged. 

Dec. 11th, the third Sunday in Advent. Pastor Rabenhorst 
conveyed me, and Mrs. Rabeuhorst conveyed my wife to the 
town of Ebenezer. We alighted at Parson Triebner’s, where 
I left my sick wife, she being unable on account of indisposi- 
tion to attend divine worship, and we went to the Jerusalem 
church. There was no snow, but a sharp, penetrating cold 
with a northwest wind. The cold is very piercing here, and 
readily causes pleurisy, as is natural. Parson Triebner deliv- 
ered the morning sermon before a numerous congregation, from 
Rev. 3: 20. “Behold I stand before the dogr and knock,” &c. 
and described the advent of Christ into the heart, &c. After 
the sermon, pastor Rabenhorst consecrated the elements, and 
upwards of eighty persons received the Lord’s Supper, among 
whom we three ministers were the first. We dined at parson 
Triebner’s, and in the afternoon went to church again, where 
Rev. Rabenhorst catechised the numerous youth in an awaken- 
ing and edifying manner, and also gave us old persons suitable 
lessons. I remained with my wife at Rev. Triebner’s. 

Dec. 12. I gave Mr. Triebner the plan for a church and 
congregational order, which I had composed with much labor, 
afier examining and comparing the existing circumstances here, 
in order to promote peace and reunion, according to my in- 
structions. But he had already written a more enlarged one, 
as he dwells much upon his Reverence Senior Urlsperger hav- 
ing instructed him, some years before my arrival here, to bring 
every thing into better order; I would have rejoiced had he 
accomplished this, as it would have saved me a fatiguing jour- 
ney. He had many objections also against my plan: 1) be- 
cause I thought the older minister should preside in the church 
council, and the younger should be present only in case of 
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necessity; 2) because I placed both churches upon an equal 
footing, as was customary from the beginning. He thought 
the Jerusalem’s church in the town should have precedence, 
and be, called the parent and principal church ; 3) because 
the present church officers, elected by a majority of votes 
of the congregation, are to remain in office till the second day 
of Easter, as I expressly contended in the last meeting for 
weighty reasons, &c. &c. 

I took his plan and written remarks on my sketch with me, 
as I do not wish to be overhasty, but to prove all things and 
select the best. Having found here in the library, which is in 
the case of Mr. Triebner, the whole of the printed narratives 
of Ebenezer,and not having had the pleasure to read the last 
parts or numbers, I embraced the opportunity and read several 
quarto numbers during the day and night, and found to my 
gratification that my plan conforms very well with the first ar- 
rangement of the deceased ministers ; for 1 do not wish to pro- 
pose anything new that was not introduced by the first and 
very estimable preachers, with the nature, advice and approba- 
tion of the Reverend Fathers. 

Towards evening I conversed privately with parson Trieb- 
ner, and sought in love and meekness to convince him of some 
faults and errors of hastiness, namely: 1) That he did not 
help to suppress the false murmurings in the congregation— 
as though pastor Rabenhorst had cheated the congregation in 
the minister’s glebe, &c., and had obtained in an arbitrary 
manner, the superintendence of the mill establishment; 2) 
that he had assailed pastor Rabenhorst and the eleven men, 
too hastily and violently, when he was informed that they 
had complained to the Rev. Fathers; 3) that he had acted 
too hastily when he wanted to build a house in Bethany, with 
the help of the members of the congregation, for a young 
man of hurtful or offensive character, and told those members 
who would not assist at the unnecessary building, that they 
should not participate in the Lord’s Supper—the end showing 
only too clearly how injurious it was, that he appointed the 
young man schoolmaster, and built him a house, &c.; 4) 
that he acted unwisely when, at the last meeting of the con- 
gregation, it was required of him to acknowledge that he had 
erred and regretted it; but he refusing to doso, the now ruling 
vestry, therefore, refused him the pulpit, and he served his ad- 
herents thereupon in a house—which process gave much of- 
fence; 5) that before this circumstance, he refused the con- 
secrated cup to the wife of a justice of the peace in the con- 
gregation, and this too, before the whole congregation, and 
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after she had received the consecrated bread from Rev. Raben- 
horst ; and all this on account of a false accusation, not only 
unproved, but also recalled by the accusers themselves. Mr. 
Triebner knew how to purge and justify himself of the above 
points, so that I had no other resource left but to appeal to 
original documents and verbal evidences. Meanwhile, I am 
seized with fear and terror, for it appears as though the object 
desired would not be attained by my presence. 

Dec. 13th. I was troubled with severe headache, continu- 
ed nevertheless to read in the aforesaid Ebenezer narratives, 
and collating them with other original documents, to make the 
following excerpts: 1) Mr. Rabenhorst was accused by Mr. 
Triebner and his party, of being unrenewed and unconverted, 
false in doctrine, and unrighteous in life. Arguments to prove 
it: a) he was not called to Ebenezer, and not sent with the 
consent of the venerable society de promov. cogn. Chr. b) he 
obtained the minister’s plantation by fraud; he once preached 
that Christ alone was the good shepherd and proprietor, and 
the ministers were only servants and hirelings, which perhaps 
he may have read in the explanation of the pericopy of the 
late Dr. Baumgarten; 2) Mr. Rabenhorst quarreled already 
with the first ministers. 

On the contrary, I find in the printed true narratives of 
Ebenezer, in the hands of the christian public, and in trust- 
worthy original documents, the following facts: 1) one of 
the most solemn acts of ordination and a call, &c., in the first 
part of the American Ackerwerk Gottes, page 163 to 174, also 
page 146, 147, 149. “Finally, 1 implore in my name, and 
in that of the congregation, that Mr. Rabenhorst may remain 
among us. We cannot do without him.” Likewise, Intro- 
duction on the second and third page. In the second part of 
the American Ackerwerk Gottes, page 263, 270, 271; page 
272, 273; page 278,279; page 296,297. “We stand be- 
fore the Lord as one in covenant ;” page 298, 299; page 301, 
302; page 329, 330; page 335. “Since his arrival God has 
convinced him, through his instruction, through the language 
of your Reverences, and through the letters received by me 
from you and the worthy court chaplain, that for the present 
he belongeth nowhere else but to Ebenezer, and to be the 
third minister of our congregation.” 

“TI must acknowledge with shame and humiliation, that 
when I first read, in a letter, of a third minister for Ebenezer, 
and afterwards saw him, I could not conceive why a third 
minister should be necessary in our not large, although some- 
what scattered congregation. But after he had been awhile 
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with us, and commenced laboring among adults and children, 
and we became acquainted with his excellent gifis of nature 
and grace, and through the rich grace of the Holy Ghost, we 
became one in heart and soul with him in christianity, office 
and brotherly intercourse, &c.” page 369. “We all three are 
united as one before the Lord, and seek only through the right 
use of the means of salvation, publicly and privately, to save 
ourselves and those in and out of the congregation, who are 
committed to our charge.” page 372, 482, 483; page 484, 
485; page 488, 489. “With the minister’s plantation, it is 
like with the mines in Pennsylvania, where the pound is con- 
verted into the shilling, &c.” Page 500 is very remarkable.— 
Page 507, of the small congregation in Gosen. American 
Ackerwerk Gottes from Jan. | to May 31,1759. In the In- 
troduction on the first page: The Ebenezer congregation has 
parish collegiates, &c. Introduction on the third page: Of 
the harmony of the three ministers. In the beginning of the 
third part, page 3: Harmony of the 3 ministers—also page 
4, 10. Minister’s conference blessed. Page 15: Of the su- 
perintendent of the minister’s plantation. Page 26,27: The 
testimony of the late Rev. Boltzius, in behalf of Rev. Rahen- 
horst. Page 33: Excellent testimony of the unity in spirit 
with Mr. Rabenhorst. Page 35.: The most estimable Senior 
Urlsperger, in his most affecting and paternal farewell letter, 
calls alk the three ministers his most beloved brothers and sons, 
&c. Page 36: There exists among them the bond of peace, 
of brotherly love and collegial friendship, &c. Page 38, 42, 
43,45: Of the blessed labor of pastor Boltzius in Savannah. 
Page 48, 50, 57: Pastor Boltzius’ continuation of the diary. 
Page 60: Hitherto nothing could be accomplished among the 
old negroes in regard to the christian religion ; such will be 
the case in regard to the temporal advantages expected from a 
plantation. Page 65: Testimony of the harmony among the 
ministers. Page 72: Of the minister’s plantation. Page 72: 
The testimony of John Flérl concerning ministers. Further 
in the fourth part of the “American Ackerwerk Gottes.” See 
the preface on the fourth page, the account of the yet living 
Senior Urlsperger. ‘The goodness of God having permitted 
so much to be collected for the necessary support of a third 
minister in Ebenezer, as was sufficient to establish a fund for 
this purpose ; it was resolved to secure that fund in Ebenezer 
itself, and forsooth in a new plantation. This caused some 
trouble in the beginning, [it should be read: much trouble 
and despondency :] as matters did not succeed with this plan- 
tation as at first expected, for probable reasons. But our kind 
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Lord finally granted, that, after this third minister’s planta- 
tion had been subject to many vicissitudes, the fund was saved 
and the third minister is supported from it, [*it should read: 
is supported partly but not entirely]. For which the name of 
the Lord be praised, and also invoked graciously to extend his 
hand over it likewise in future !” 

In the fourth part, page 5, Rev. Boltzius writes thus respect- 
ing the minister’s Plantation: “In my answer to Mr. Laminit 
I enclosed to your Reverence the obligation of my colleague, 
Rev. Rabenhorst, for the minister’s Plantation, and sent it in 
my packet lately ; I trust it will be satisfactory to you and our 
benefactors—and the capital is perfectly secured, thank God! 
who also in this has ‘done exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think.’” Also page 7, May 31, 1764.: “Having 
learned that the obligation of Rev. Rabenhorst for the minis- 
ter’s plantation has not arrived, although twice sent, I have had 
the necessary papers copied immediately, and sent the first 
copy Dec. 1, a. p. with the first vessel that sailed, with an an- 
swer to our aforesaid worthy friend, Mr. Laminit — and hope 
Divine Providence, into whose hands I have, in faith and 
prayer, given these papers so important and for your gratifica- 
tion so necessary, will in due time deliver them safely into 
your hands, and thereby fully satisfy your parental feelings, 
especially as it is now manifest that the fund so kindly and 
laboriously collected for the support of Mr. Rabenhorst, is now 
perfectly secure, and that now our Father, or his successor also 
parentally caring for Ebenezer, can be entirely without con- 
cern on account of it. Itis very clear since the purchase of 
this plantation, that there is a great difference between an 
owner [like Mr. Rabenhorst] and an administrator of such 
establishments as page 8, and the same is evident also in the 
mill concern that has been sold. Mr. Rabenhorst possesses 
good business habits, moreover is very active, and his prudent 
and industrious wife is a very faithful and successful helpmate, 
so that the fruits of their prudence and industry in improving 
the plantation are every where visible, in all kinds of field pro- 
duce, in negroes and cattle.” 

Likewise page 8,a remark which could not be very well 
used, because the new Jerusalem’s church has fallen under 
the jurisdiction of the High Church of England: “During 
the past year the Deacons of the congregation (who are an- 
nually elected by the congregation, like the vestrymen in the 
Knglish church, and siorn), are striving to save something 
every year of what the meibers of the congregation contribute 
voluntarily through the year for the support of churches and 
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schools, the salary of the plantation schoolmaster, and the liqui- 
dation of other necessary expenses in the congregation, Wc. 
Likewise page 198. A. D. 1760—page 216., page 221., page 
234. 235. Harmony of the ministers. p. 237. p. 256. 

Dec. 13. Continued reading the Ebenezer narratives. In 
the afiernoon we visited together the widow Lemke, parson 
Triebner’s mother-in-law, and her adult daughter living with 
her, and with whom the only surviving maiden daughter of 
the late Rev. Boltzius resides. We dwelt with pleasure upon 
the time when I was on a visit here thirty-two years ago. 

Dec. 14. Rev. Triebner conveyed my wife home to pastor 
Rabenhorst’s in the chaise, five miles, and procured a horse 
for me in the town, so that I could accompany them. 

Dec. 15. Last night my poor wife was very sick again. 
Rev. Dr. Zubly lent a book to pastor Rabenhorst, entitled : 
Thoughts on the value of feeling in Christianity, by Rev. 
Spalding, in Berlin, printed in Leipzig 1773, which we com- 
menced reading together, and we rejoiced that he ascribes the 
whole weight in the gracious work of our conversion to the 
Holy Word and the Holy Ghost codperating therewith, and 
shows that we must not so readily ascribe our mystic feelings 
and mixed sensations to an extraordinary and immediate ope- 
ration, independent of the word of God and the Spirit con- 
nected therewith, on the contrary that we must first learn to 
know nature and grace better, and distinguish between 
them. It would be desirable that his diffuse style were more 
terse, and the matter illustrated and proved with similes and 
strong Scripture passages. The elucidation of such important 
things is very useful to us ministers, as we are surrounded by 
sects or persons, who ascribe their sensual feelings and mixed 
sensations to extraordinary and immediate operations of grace 
and evidences of conversions, independent of, over and above 
the adequate truths revealed in the word of God for our salva- 
tion, and the Holy Spirit connected therewith. Thank God 
that such heroes exist, who, like Luther, strive to decide prac- 
tical truths more and more clearly according to the infallible 
word of God, the fountain of knowledge (principio cogno- 
scendi), and to afford more opportunity for reflection, so that 
we may prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. 

Dec. 16. Answered letters for Charleston, and spent the 
rest of the day in reading and necessary writing. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of the United States of America, from the Adoplion 
of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. 
By Richard Hildreth. In three Volumes. Vol. II. John Ad- 
ams and Jefferson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
St. 1851. 


WE have received the second volume of this valuable and interesting work. 
It embraces, as the title imports, the presidential terms of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. The character of the latter does not gain upon our favor, 
as more and more light is thrown upon it through the researches of historians. 
The period of our history to which this volume is devoted, was one of mo- 
mentous importance, and the narrative has a deep and absorbing interest. 
Like its predecessors, this volume is characterized by great candor, and by a 
single eye to the honest purpose of recording facts and events with strict and 
impartial veracity. The style is unambitious of display, but simple, manly, 
nervous and lucid. The work has strong claims upon public favor. 


Tae Picrorntat Fierp-Book or tHE Revotution; or, I/lustra- 
tions, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
Relics, and Traditions of the War of Independence. By Ben- 
son S. Lossina. With several hundred Engravings on Wood, 
by Dossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by the 
Author. In two Volumes. Vol. I. New Yorx: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Tue first volume (Royal Svo., 576 pages) of this splendid work is before us. 
The title sufficiently indicates its character. To the general histories of the 
Revolution it forms a fitting and elegant complement, presenting multiplied 
details, and nuinerous anecdotes, all deeply interesting, but too minute for 
the purposes of the general historian. The engravings consist of likenesses 
of distinguished characters, British and American; of maps, draughts and 
views of battlefields, memorable places, houses, and scenes, fac-similes, mon- 
uments, &c. &c., and are executed with great taste and skill: paper and let- 
ter-press and binding are beautiful, and the whole work is one with which no 
patriotic American who can afford to purchase it, should fail to enrich his 
library. 


Tue Nive Boat: or Glimpses of the Land of Egypt, By W. lH. 
Bartlett, Author of “Forty Days in the Desert.’ New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


Tuts is another of the elegant Svo. volumes that have recently proceeded 
from the prolific press of the Harpers. The author makes no pretensions to 
profound learning. ‘The historical and archaeological lore introduced is de- 
rived from the labors of others ; his aim is to exhibit the picturesque aspects 
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of that wondrous land which lies on both banks of the Nile, and to give lively 
impressions of actual sights. The style is easy and graceful, and the narra- 
tive rich in instructive, interesting and entertaining details of varied charac- 
ter : graphic descriptions, piquant aneedotes, sober and amusing, abound. A 
historical introduction from the pen of Samuel Sharpe is prefixed: the infidel 
speculations respecting the oft-alleged immense antiquity of Egypt are 
scarcely touched‘ and throughout, a great deal of valuable and interesting 
information is conveyed, none the less acceptable that it is illustrated by a 
great variety of interesting objects, views and scenes. The whole volume is 
got up in a style of superior elegance. 


Tue Lirerature anp Literary Men or Great Britain AnD 
Jrecanp. By Abraham Mills, A. M., Author of Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres etc. ete. eic. In two volumes. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Ir is not a little gratifying that a work of this kind, and on so compreiiensive 
a plan, should appear in this country, from an American writer. We have 
seen beautiful volumes of selections from the British poets, published in 
England, but we know of but one work more extensive and satisfactory than 
this from the British press. The author has here prepared for publication a 
series of forty-six lectures on English Literature, which, having been first 
delivered ‘twenty years ago, he has since annually repeated, with additions 
and corrections. The work opens with the first dawn of literature in Brit- 
ain, and brings it down to Edmund Burke and the Letters of Junius. He 
presents a brief biographical sketch of each author, and then, after giving a 
critical estimate of his literary character and merits, of his genius and the 
moral influence of his writings, he gives from these seleet specimens, more 
or less copious, as the relative importance of each demands. We have often 
wisbed for precisely such a work as this, and accordingly we are exceedingly 
gratified at its appearance. Itis not a showy work: it is neither obscure 
from excessive profundity, nor spicy with elaborate smartness, nor blazing 
with flashing coruscations of brilliant wit: historical accuracy and fulness, 
discriminating judgment, just appreciation, and correct criticism, exhibited 
in a simple and lucid style, are its prominent characteristics: it is therefore 
just what those require, who seek for information, unburdened by intermin- 
able subjective lucubrations, and abortive attempts at fine writing. The 
number of authors named, discussed and elucidated from their own works, 
in these two stout volumes, is four hundred and forty-six. To those who 
wish to acquire a general acquaintance with the literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and who are here enabled in a good measuro to gratify their de- 
sire at a trifling expense, this publication will be invaluable. It will bea 
delightful companion at many a winter’s fireside. We anticipate the highest 
enjoyment from its of t-renewed perusal, and gloat over its hoarded treasures, 
like the miser over his gold. 
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Memorr oF THE Rev. Epwarp BicxerstetH, Late Rector of Watton, 
Herts. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M. A., Rector of Keldshall, Herts. With 
an Introduction by Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. In two Volumes. New Yorx: 
Harper & Brothers, Peblishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Tue praise of Edward Bickersteth is in all evangelical churches. From our 
youth his name and his writings have been familiar to us; and we have ever 
regarded him with reverence, as a man distinguished for earnest piety and 
consistent godliness, and as a model of a Christian pastor. Hence this sim- 
ple and loving memoir of his life, his religious development, his pastoral ca- 
reer, his labors for the good of mankind, enriched with copious selections 
from his correspondence, possesses for us a deep and lasting interest. The 
work has been prepared by his son-in-law, whose wife afforded him most 
valuable aid. It is a plain, faithful, affectionate tribute to a good man’s cher- 
ished memory :— rich in the deepest, holiest experiences of Christian life, it 
will be widely read among those who love the Lord and his cause and people, 
and be fruitful of good in the hearts, the homes and the daily practice of 
earnest disciples of the Redeemer. 


Forest Lire anp Forest TREES: comprising Winter Camp-life among the 
Loggers, and Wild-wood adventure. With Descriptions of Lumbering Op- 
erations on the various Rivers of Maine and New Brunswick. By John §. 
Springer. New Yorx: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Tue title of this work is itself sufficient to commend it to the attention of 
our readers. With a good deal of valuable information respecting forest-trees, 
as also concerning individual giant-trees, it presents an animated picture of 
the toils, the perils and the pleasures of the stirring scenes and the varied 
adventures of thrilling interest, incident to the life of the logger and lumber- 
ers of Maine, and forms a very pleasant and entertaining volume. 


TRAVELS AND ApvenTuRRES IN Mexico: in the course of Jour- 
neys of upward of 2000 miles, performed on foot. Giving an 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the People, and the ag- 
ricultural and mineral Resources of that Country. By Wit.iaM 
W. Carrenter, late of the U.S. Army. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers. 


Tuis is a simple, straight forward narrative of adventures encountered, hard- 
ships endured, and journeys performed, while a prisoner, and in making his 
escape, by a private in the U. S. Army during the Mexican campaign. He 
was taken, together with 22 others, by the Mexicans, at Ramos, immediately 
after the commencement of the campaign ; and his account of Mexico, its in- 
habitants, customs &c., of the brutal treatment of himself and comrades by 
their captors, of his attempts to escape, his final success, his weary journey- 
ings, his manifold dangers and sufferings, in effecting his return to his coun- 
trymen and to his native land, is well told, and very interesting: it presents 
a good deal of useful knowledge respecting Mexico and its natural resources, 
and will afford ample entertainment to “the lovers of adventures and inci- 
dents.” 
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Rete anv Misrvce or tHe Britis 1x America. By the Author 
of “Sam Slick the Clock-maker,’ * The Letter Bag,” “Attaché,” 
“Old Judge,” §c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts is a work of serious history and sober discussion, by one who has been 
heretofore known exclusively as a comic writer, upon the mismanagement, 
by the British, of her American colonies. It is written with a good deal of 
ability, and evinces considerable ingenuity in the statement and application 
of principles: it will attract some attention, excite interest in various quar- 
ters, and may be read with profit by all: but viewing, as it does, the history, 
the affairs and institutions of this country entirely from the British stand- 
point, so that it conclusions with regard to them are not very favorable, it 
will scarcely be very much admired by any but those who have a preference 
for the political institutions of Europe. 


A Manvat or Roman Antiquities. With numerous Engravings. 
By Charles Anthon,.LL. D. Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the Grammar-school, 
etc. etc. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 82 
Cliff St. 1851. 


WE are glad to see a continuous work on the subject of Roman Antiquities, 
from the never resting pen of Dr. Anthon. Those who teach the classic lan- 
guages, and therefore also give instruction in Roman Antiquities, will find 
this an excellent and invaluable class-book. The text is amply and admira- 
bly illustrated by engravings ; and such are its fulness and accuracy, that it 
cannot but supersede, in our educational institutions, the works on the same 
subject hitherto in use. 


Tue ELements OF ALGEBRA, DESIGNED FOR Beoinners. By 
Elias Loomis, M. A. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of the City of New York, Author of a 
“Course of Mathematics,” “Recent Progress of Astronomy,” etc. 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1851. 


WE have repeatedly acknowledged the superior excellence of the text-books 
of Prof. Loomis, in his department of science. -The one now before us is in 
no wise inferior to any of its predecessors. It is so plain, simple and lucid 
in its statements and definitions, so arople and clear in its explanations, and 
in the unfolding of algebraic operations, that with its aid the most stolid can- 
not help but learn, and become interested in this beautiful method of working 
out problems. It is cordially recommended to teachers as the best elementary 
work on this subject that we have yet seen. 


Tue History or tHe Restoration or Monarcuy 1N France. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine, Author of “The History of the Gi- 
rondists.” Vol. I. New Yorx: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Tue first volume of this work is before us. It will doubtless be read with 

deep interest by those who admire the sententious, brilliant, sometimes florid 

style of Lamartine. Aiming at strict impartiality, he yet displays a profound 
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and generous sympathy with the varied fortunes of his country : striving to 
chasten his fervid emotions by acalm and severe judgment, he yet enters, 
often, into lofty speculations, paints characters and events with the bold hand 
of a master-artist, and indulges in the eloquent out-pourings of a truly poetic 
spirit. The work is splendidly written, and will be much admired. 


Passaces iN THE Lire or Mrs. MarGaret Mairianp, or Sun- 
nysipE. Written by herself. One Volume. Sunbeams and 
Shadows, and Buds and Blossoms ; or Leaves from Aunt Min- 
nie’s Portfolio. By George A. Hulse. Home is Home. 4 
Domestic Tale. New Yorx: D. Appleton & Company. 200 
Broadway. 1851. 


Tue above three works of fiction have been sent to us, and deserve a brief 
notice. The one first named (by Mrs. Rathbone) we have read, and found 
it not only unexceptionable, but truly admirable in its charaeter, pervaded, 
from first to last, by an elevated spirit of genuine piety, instinet with warm 
religious feeling, and calculated, by its firm and “consistent vindication, in 
principle and practice, of the Christian profession, to exert amost favurable 
influence on young minds and hearts. We have been told that the other two 
resemble it in these features—indeed we have gone through the second with 
sufficient attention to convince ourselves of this ; and as it is impossible to 
prevent our young people from reading works of fiction, we rejoice that our 
age produces not a few so excellent in their tendency as these. 


“Tue Duty or Caristians In Rererence To LeGat Prosecu- 
rions.” |. Cor.6:6,7. By Rev. G. A. Lintner, D. D. Ser- 
mon DLI in “The American National Preacher.” Aug. 1851. 


We have received a copy of this discourse, and have read it with great satis- 
faction: we recognize in it the distinctive features of our friend the author’s 
character; earnestness, decision, strength. Principles are clearly stated, 
without circumlocution or needless speculation: duties are inculcated and 
urged with great freedom.and directness, and enforced, not by a useless wul- 
tiplication of arguments, but by happy appeals to experience and fact, and, 
above all, by the unquestionable authority of Scripture. The sermon is di- 
rected against a great evil, and calculated todo much good: it ought to be 
circulated. 


"Tue Lire anp Times or Joun Carvin, tHE Great RerorMer. 
Translated from the German of Paul Henry, D. D. Minister 
and Seminary Inspector in Berlin. By Henry Stebbing, D. D. 
F.R.S. Author of “History of the Church and Reformation” 
in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia; “History of the Church of Christ 
from the Diet of Augsburg ;” “Lives of the Italian Poets,” etc. 
In two Volumes. Vol. II. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers, No. 285 Broadway. 1551. 

‘THe second volume of this elaborate and important work has at last been re- 

ceived. The author has collected a vast amount of materials, and has evi- 

dently had access to writings and documents, which had never before beer 
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duly improved for the purpose of producing a full, complete and accurate 
memoir of the great Swiss Reformer, such as this may, in the main, be re- 
garded to be. Dr. Henry is very earnest in his eflorts to vindicate Calvin’s 
fame against the aspersions so often cast upon it, and to place his character 
and conduct, relative to sundry important affairs with which he was closely 
and influentially connected, in a faverable light ; and while we honor him 
for these eilorts, we are by no means disposed to question their, at least par- 
tial, success. No darker cloud ever overshadowed Calvin’s reputation than 
that which rose from the funeral pyre of Servetus. But our author brings 
forth a variety of evidence, not only to show that the spirit of the age was 
far more responsible for this affair than Calvin, but that the Reformer’s con- 
nection with the whole transaction was really widely different from what it 
has been usually represented, and that a great deal of undeserved censure 
has has been heaped upon him. In matters of this kind, a great deal de- 
pends upon how much of the documentary evidence extant is brought for- 
ward, and how much kept out of sight. It may be that there is among us 
a good deal of prejudice against Calvin ; and if so, we should be grateful to 
the author who helps us to get rid of a mistaken estimate of one, whuse great- 
ness as a scholar, a theologian and a Reformer, and whose earnest, firm and 
vigorous Christian character, no true Protestant would think of calling in 
question. To be just to ourselves, itis neither wise nor right to be unjust 
toward others. And if in any thing we have heretofore done Calvin injustice, 
we shall be glad to have our opinions corrected. ‘The memoir before us differs 
widely, on many points of Calvin’s life and character, from the views pre- 
sented in Dyer’s work and in others. We have not the means of ascertain- 
ing, whether or not the materials commanded by Dr. Henry have, in every 
instance, been used with strict fairness ; but that accessible documents, which 
throw a somewhat different light on Calvin’s proceedings on divers oecasions, 
are not here exhibited, is evident. Still we do not doubt that the stern Re- 
former is fairly entitled, in sundry particulars, to a far more lenient judgment 
than has been so generally pronounced upon him. We object, however, to 
the manner in which the author brings in Luther, and labors to prove that, 
had he been in Calvin’s place, he would have adopted the same measures as 
the latter against Servetus. This we venture positively to deny. It is use- 
less in any way to compare the two men: they can only be contrasted. 

The general value and importance of the work before us are unquestionably 
great: it is exceedingly copious, and deeply interesting. It is only on iso- 
lated points that the author feels called upon to assume the attitude of apolo- 
gist; and while men may here, in various respects, differ from him, the 
abundance of valuable and interesting information which he communicates 
in these two large volumes, will be gratefully received and duly appreciated 
by the Christian public in general. 
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Perkins’ Series.—The Practical Arithmetic: designed for such Institu- 
tions as require a greater Number of Examples than are given in the 
Elementary Arithmetic. By George R. Perkins, A. M. Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics in New York State Normal School, Author 
of “Elementary Arithmetic,” “Higher Arithmetic,” “Elements of 
Algebra,” ete. etc. New Yorx: D. Appleton & Company. 200 
Broadway. 1851. 

Mr. Perkins’ classbooks in Arithmetic are universally acknowledged to 

be of such superior excellence, that they require no commendation from 

us. The design of the present work is indicated by the title. Being 

a sort of supplement to the “Elementary Arithmetic,” it is similar to 

the latter, but rather more elevated, in its character. It is so practical, 

so completely adapted to the wants of the learner, and in all respects so 
admirable a school book, that it needs only to be known to be approved, 
and introduced in preference to all others. 


Arnoip’s First Latin Boox ; remodelled and rewritten, and adapted to 
the Ollendorff Method of Instruction. By Albert Harkness, Senior 
Master in the Providence High School. New Yorx: D. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway. 1851. 

We have already most favorably noticed Arnold’s class-book in Greek. 
To these the work before us is perhaps even superior. Whether the 
method here adopted works well with large classes, we have had no op- 
portunity of judging; but from its striking success, when employed 
with smaller classes, we infer that, under skilful and judicious teachers, 
it cannot fail to accomplish the most satisfactory results, when prac- 
ticed on a large scale. For its excellent arrangement of elements, its 
clear statement of principles, its full exhibition of rules, and their co- 
pious illastration and application by means of admirable exercises, and 
for its general adaptedness to fit the young tyro for the understanding 
and appreciation of higher classical reading, the present work is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. We cordially commend it to the candid ex- 
amination of academic tehchers. 


Srupies or Animats, with Instructions for the Lead-Pencil and Crayon. 
In five Parts. By F. N. Otis. New York: D. Appleton Com- 
pany, 200 Broadway. 1851. 


Havine ourselves in former years been long engaged in givtng instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting, we are prepared fully to appreciate the 
great excellence of these five books of copies, designed to teach the first 
principles and practice of animal and landseape-drawing. ‘They are 
truly admirable in their plan and execution, and would, if we were still 
engaged in teaching this elegant accomplishment, be precisely the thing 
which we so often desired. ‘To principals of academies, male and te- 
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male, this beautiful work cannot fail to be in the highest degree accept- 
able. 


Tue numbers of Mayhew’s London Labor and London Poor continue to 
appear in succession, and to present an undiminished amount of import 
ant, interesting and startling information. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine is also regularly received, and 1s, if 
any change there be, steadily improving. The number for October has — 
two new features in the “Editor’s Drawer,” and the ‘Editor’s Easy 
Chair”—under which heads we find a variety of pleasant gossip on 
literary, social and other matters, seasoned with many a spicy anecdote. 
The number for November is very rich, and that for December is one 
of the best and most interesting of all. ‘The memoir of Napoleon, by 
Abbott, is perfectly fascinating. 


Lives or THE Queens or ScuTLanp and English Princesses connected 
with the regal succession of Great Britain. By Acyes StrickLanp, 
Author of the “Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. II. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. No. 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Tue second volume of this work has been received: it brings to its 
conclusion the Life of Mary of Lorraine, second queen of James V., 
and contains also the life of the lady Margaret Douglas, countess of 
Lennox. These volumes not only exhibit the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty, but make us acquainted with the troubles and vexations, 
anxieties and calamities, which are peculiarly the portion of kings and 
queens, and expose the intrigues, manoeuvres and cabals, which, on the 
one hand, so often beset them, and which, on the other, they are so 
prone to employ for the furtherance of their ends. The engaging style 
in which these volames are written, the copious detail in which they 
present the lives of the Scottish queens, the variety of antiquarian his- 
toric lore which they bring to light, invest them with a deep interest, 
and give them a permanent value. 


Tue Firreen Decistve Battries or THe Wortp; from Marathon to 
Waterloo. By E. S. Creasy, M. A. Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History in University College, London, Late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

“Those few battles, of which a contrary event would have essentially 


varied the drama of the world, in all its subsequent scenes.” 
Haiam. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Tur idea of presenting a detailed account of those great battles, which 
had a decisive and momentous influence on the affairs of our world, and 
of exhibiting the canses which Jed to them, the circumstances under 
which they occurred, and the results which followed, was a happy one. 
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The subject strikes as at once as interesting and important; and the 
only question to be determined, is, whether the author has done ‘t jus- 
tice. As he spared no pains to obtain all accessiole information, we 
can only bear witness that he exhibits all the essential qualities of an 
able historian: he has used his materials with judgment and impar- 
tiality,—he displays much graphic skill,—his views of events and their 
consequences are acute, comprehensive and just, and his style is ]umin- 
ous, forcible and dignified.—In his account of Burgoyne’s defeat at 
Saratoga he manifests a fair and generous appreciation of the impoit- 
ance, and the vast results, of our revolution, and of the character, ca- 
reer, prospects and destiny of our great republic. The work is most 
ably and interestingly written. 


A Cvass-Boox or Cuemistry, in which the Principles of the Science are 
familiarly explained and applied to the Arts, Agriculture, Physiology, 
Dietetics, Ventilation, and the most important Phenomena of Nature. 
Designed for the use of Academies and Schools, and for popular Read- 
ing. By Edward L. Youmans, Author of “4 new Chart of Chem- 
istry.” New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 
1852. 

Tais is an admirable school-book, and no less valuable as a manual for 

those whe wish to inform themselves. It possesses divers features of 

great practical moment, which render it decidedly preferable to all other 
class-books for this important and interesting study, that we have seen. 

We cordially recommend it to teachers, and to all who desire to obtain 

a general and profitable knowledge of the science of Chemistry. 


Lpcenps of rue Frowers. By Susan Pindar, Author of “Fireside 
Fairies,” “Midsummer Fays,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, No. 200 Broadwsy. 1852. 

Tuts is another of Miss Pindar’s delightful volumes for young girls, 
designed not only to amuse and interest, but to teach them, by a most 
engaging method, lessons which cannot be too early inculcated, that 
their gentle and happy influence may encompass them ere the freshness 
of life’s morning has passed away, and guide and bless them amid the 
scenes and duties of maturer years. The externals of the volume are 
very beautiful: it will be very acceptable to those who are looking, at 
the present gifi-season, for books to present to their little folk. 


Louis’ Scnoon Days, A Story for Boys. By EZ. J. Muy. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1852. 

Or this book the author says in his Preface: “The following pages 

claim no interest on the score of authenticity. ‘They are no fiction 

founded on facts. They profess to be nothing but fiction, used as a ve- 

hicle for illustrating certain broad and fundamental truths in our holy 
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"eligion.” It is a very beautiful volume. We have looked it over care- 
fully, and are prepared to recommend it, as in a high degree calculated 
to influence boys for good: to instil right principles, to inculeate and 
enforce important duties, and to illustrate the beauty and blessedness of 
early piety ; of patient, firm, consistent continuance in prayer and well- 
doing. 


Memoirs or tHe Lire anp Writincs or THomas CHALMERS, 
D.D., LL.D. In three Volumes. Vol. UI. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

“Long looked for come at last.” It affords us great pleasure to be able to an- 
nounce to our readers, that the third volume of this most valuable and deeply 
interesting biography has at last appeared ; and even still greater pleasure to 
inform them, that, in consequence of the Editor’s finding it impossible to ad- 
here to bis original plan of completing his work in three volumes, we are to 
be favored with a fourth. The long delay of the publication of the present 
volume was occasioned by the Editor’s severe illness. ‘To those who have 
ever heard of Dr. Chalmers—and what Christian reader has not—we need not 
recommend the work. In our estimation the interest deepens as the memoir 
advances. 


Mony-Dick; orn, Tue Wuate. By Herman Melville ; Author of 
“ Typee,” “Omoo,” “Redburn,’ “Mardi,” “White-Jacket.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. Lonpon: Richard 
Bentley. 1851. 

We have barely ran our eye over parts of this book. It is evidently written 

with much power, abounding in incident, adventure, and scenes of great dra- 

matic effect. We cannot otherwise vouch for its character. 


Excerpta P. Ovidii Nasonis Carminibus.—Philadelphia . Blanchard & 

Lea, 1851. 

This volume of Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series, is edited by 
M. Isler, who dates his preface at Hamburg. Both his name and place 
of abode mark him as a German, but he writes in such excellent Eng- 
lish that he might have been born on the west of the North Sea. This 
however, may be the work of a good translator. Be that as it may, we 
are greatly indebted to him tor this edition of one of the most fascina- 
ting of Latin poets. Having sometime since expressed our views of 
the importance of Ovid as a school-book, we need not here resume the 
subject. To those who object to the use of this author in schools, on 
the ground of various objectionable passages, scattered with a hand ra- 
ther too liberal in such things, through most of his works, this edition 
will, we presume, be acceptable. The selections are made with a great 
dea] of care, and present a large body of just such matter as the school- 
boy needs—interesting narratives, a large body of mythological lore, of 
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which Ovid is the great storehouse in latin, a faultless latin style, and 
exemplifications of Hexameter and Pentameter verse that might awak- 
en the very soul of dullness to a love of study in this direction. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this book to our classical 
schools, as the very thing that they need to put into the hands of boys, 
before they undertake to grapple with the higher mysteries of Virgil 
and Horace. 


Hand-books of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Dionysius 
Lardner, D. C. L., &c. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea, 1851. 
This work, which is before us, we have examined with considerable 

care, and can give it our unqualified approbation. The reputation which 

the author has already acquired by his numerous scientific investiga- 
tions, renders it unnecessary for us to say much in its praise. 

The work is written ina popular and simple style, and arranged in 
three parts. The first embraces Mechanics: The second Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound: The third Optics. The whole is 
illustrated with over four hundred wood cuts, and gives a very full and 
valuable work upon the subjects of which it treats, fully brought up to 
the advanced state of the science at the presentday. It is well adapted 
either for the general reader, or as a text book in schools. 

This volume constitutes the first course of the author’s Hand-books 
ot Natural Philosophy. The secend course, which will shortly appear, 
wil! embrace Heat, Electricity, Magnetism and Astronomy, which, if 
equal to the first, will give us, in all, a very full and complete course 
in this department of Natural Science. 


The works of Horace, with English Notes. By D.L. Lincoln, Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature in Brown University. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., pp. 575. 

We have before spoken of the result of Prof. Lincoln’s editorial la- 
bors, but we have seen nothing from his accurate and critical pen, that 
reflects so much credit upon him, as the work now on our table. It is 
superior to any edition of this charming classic, published in this coun- 
try, and cannot fail to meet with a favorable reception where its merits 
are known. The notes have been prepared with much discrimination, 
and are well adapted to the purpose intended. Practical knowledge of 
the wants of the people has enabled the editor to judge with correctness 
as to the amount and kind of assistance actually required to elucidate 
the text ; just enough to aid the learner over difficulties, which might 
discourage him, but not enough to supersede exertion. The volume is 
correctly and beautifu'ly printed, and is deserving of the reputation of 
the house which has rendered so much service to the cause of classical 
learning by its valuable publications. In this connexion, we are happy 
to say that the multiplication of books designed to increase an interest 
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in the study of the classics, is an encouraging indication. Within the 
last few years editions of the standard writers of Greece and Rome 
have appeared from the American press, which have done honor to the 
scholarship of our land, and been received with great favor in other 
lands. We feel satisfied that after all the new methods of education, 
that have been proposed, shall have been tried, we shall discover that 
nothing is so salutary or effective in disciplining, refining and elevat- 
ing the mind, as these frequently neglected and greatly abused classical 
studies. 


A Scuoot Dictionary or THE Latin Laneuace. By Dr. J. H. 
Kaltschmidt. Intwo parts. I. Latin English (pp.478). II. 
English-Latin (pp. 365). Puitaperrnia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1851. 

THEsE two volumes form an important addition to Schmitz and Zumpt’s 

very valuable ‘*Classical Series,” to which we have already directed public 

attention. It is rather a remarkable phenomenon to find an “ English Diction- 
ary” of the Latin Language prepared by authors so manifestly German 
in their character as Messrs. Kalischmidt and Schmitz. But Dr. Kaltschmidt 
has for some time been favorably known to the English student of German 
by his “Dictionary of the German and English,” and Dr. Schmitz has become 
completely naturalized as an Englishman, not only by his “Classical Series,” 
but mucn more by his position as a teacher in an English school at Edinburg, 
where he, no doubt, speaks the language of Shakspeare much more purely 
than many of his Caledonian cotemporaries. But Dr. Kaltschmidt appears 
almost the very impersonation of the spirit of Lexicography. We do not 
know how many Dictionaries he has already prepared and published. In 

1834 his great “ Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache,” (a quarto of 1116 double 

columns) made its appearance —- one of the most satisfactory works in that 

department that we are acquainted with. And since that he has published 

German Dictionaries of the Latin, French and English, and now these of the 

Latin aad English, and English and Latin, which are before us. This is a 

new development in our literary history. No longer satisfied with importing 

German books, we now import the authors themselves ! 

As far as we have examined these Dictionaries, we are prepared to speak 
favorably of them. The are intended simply as elementary works, for school 
use, and will, we believe, answer this purpose better than any works now ac- 
cessible to our youthful students. Something, however, in these volumes we 
could wish to see improved. Thus, the definitions might be more philoso- 
phically arranged upon the principles which Freund has so well pointed out 
and exemplified in his Lexicon and its abridgement. We also occasionally 
iniss a meaning that ought to be given, e. g. under “a,” ab Sequanis et Hel- 
veliis (Caesar) ‘on the side of.” We should also prefer to have the declen- 
sion and ordinary mode of Englishing classical proper names. 
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Encuisn Literature or THE Nineteentu Century: on the 
plan of the Author’s Compendium of English Literature, and 
Supplementary to it. Designed for Colleges and advanced 
classes in Schools as well as for private reading. By Charles 
C. Cleveland. Puraperrmia: E. C. & J. Biddle. 1851. pp. 
746. 


A few years ago Professor Cleveland published a Compendium of English 
Literature arranged in a chronological order, from Sir John Mandeville to 
William Cowper, to show the progress of the English language, with biogra- 
phical sketches of the authors, selections from their works, with notes, ex- 
planatory, illustrative and designed to direct the reader to the best editions of 
the writers, to the various criticisms upon them,sand to other books upon 
kindred subjects which might be read with profit. The work met with un- 
precedented favur, and was not only recommended by some of the best minds 
in the country, but was extensively introduced into our Seminaries of learn- 
ing. Encouraged by the success which attended his former efforts, the Editor 
was induced to undertake the preparation of the present work, which em- 
braces the most prominent authors, dead and living, who have flourished since 
the beginning of the current century. We are confident that any one who 
examines the Editor’s labors, will be pleased with them, and will unite with 
us in the opinion that he has rendered very great service by the publication. 
It is not.only an excellent text-book for the higher classes in schools and for 
Junior classes in colleges, but it is an interesting work for private reading and 
exceedingly useful for reference. There are not only condensed sketches of 
Macauley, Jeffrey, Alison, Arnold, Chalmers, Hall, Scott, Wilson, Tupper, 
Wordsworth, Mackintosh, and other prominent writers of Great Britain dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, whose pages we have so often perused with so 
much interest, with all the marked points in their life and a list of all the 
productions they have given to the world, but extracts are furnished from 
their works so as to give the reader some idea of their writings. The plan, 
we believe, is original. The work is exceedingly well executed. The bio- 
graphical notices are discriminating and beautifully written; the selections 
are judicious and eminently fitted to introduce the student to the most fin- 
ished compositions in the English language. We regard the work, in con- 
nection with the Compendium, as a most valuable auxiliary in the study of 
the literature of Great Britain, and take pleasure in directing the favorable 
attention of the public to the merits of the publication. 


‘Tue Insap or Homer, with Notes for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By J. J. Owen, D. D. Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages and Literature, in the Free Academy of the 
City of New York. Leavitt & Company. 1851. pp. 740. 

Professor Owen has added the Iliad of Homer to his excellent series of Greek 

classics, and we find in this work the same care and learning, the saine accu- 

racy and elegance, and the same fulness and variety of annotation which 
mark his previous labors. He richly deserves the thanks of the public for 


the service he has rendered classical learmmg by fuimishing lucreased facil 
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ities for the study of this great epic. We have examined the volume with 
great satisfaction, and regard it as one of the best edited books, that has ever 
fallen under our notice. Although we have, on several occasions, spoken of 
the great value of Dr. Owen’s works and the success of bis editorial labors, 
yet we have seen nothing from his careful and critical pen so able and so 
worthy of his well earned reputation as the volume befure us. 

Copious illustrations are given on every point, that pertains to the archae- 
ology of the poem, and the notes are based on the exegetical wants of the 
pupil, with a reference te the grammatical study of the language. They are 
judicious, brief yet sufficiently copious, suggestive and always appropriate, 
just what notes should be, not designed to cripple the mental energies of the 
student or to take the labor of preparing for recitation out ef his hand, but 
to aid him where he would otherwise be discouraged, and to excite him to 
habits of accuracy and investigation. Practical knowledge has enabled the 
Editor to furnish the kind of assistance actually required by the wants of the 
learner, and facilitate his progress in study. 

The external appearance of the work is beautiful. The bold, clear type 
makes it very attractive to the eye. The book is an ornament to the Ameri- 
can press, and reflects great honor upon the house whence it emanated. 

Owen’s edition of Homer, we are sure, will give a new impulse to the 
study of this charming poem, and will greatly increase the enjoyment and 
the profit with which its pages will be read by the student. 


Tue Tyrotoecy or Scripture, or the Doctrine of Types investi- 
gated in its Principles, and applied to the Explanationof the Ear- 
lier Revelation of God, considered as preparatory Exhibitions 
of the leading Truths of the Gospel. By Rev. Patrick Fair- 
bairn, Salton. Two volumes in one. Philadelphia: Daniels & 
Smith, No. 36 North 6th St. 1852. 


A good book on Types was, all must admit, a desideratum in our theological 
literature. Not one existed, it may fearlessly be said, that was not exceed- 
ingly defective. Those acquainted with German theology knew that consid- 
erable advances had been made in the interpretation of the Symbols and 
Types of the Old Testament economy. Bahr has acquired celebrity by what 
he has done in this department, and all succeeding writers take account of 
his labors. The author of the work before us has undertaken his task, well 
qualified by his knowledge of German as well as English theology to do it 
justice, and we accord to his work high, though not unbounded praise. He 
has produced an admirable work, one far in advance of every other in the 

English language. The publishers have done well in the selection, and we 

hope that they will be amply remunerated. 

Tue American LurHeran Cuvurcu, Historically, Doctrinally and Prac- 
tically Delineated in several Occasional Discourses: By S. S. Scumucker, 
D.D., Prof. of Chr. Theol., in the Theol. Sem. of the Gen. Synod, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Sprincriecp: Published by Harbaugh & Butler, 1851. 

A collection of Sermons and Essays on Historical and Doctrinal subjects, 

pertaining to the Lutheran Church tm the United Stat from the pen of the 
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Rev. Dr. 8S. S. Schmucker. They were delivered on different occasions, and 
some of them appeared in the pages of the Ev. Review. They contain much 
valuable matter, clearly presented, and may be considered an interesting ex- 
position of the views of the author, and particularly of his ecclesiastical 
standpoint. 


Zeitschrift fur die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, herausge- 
geben von Dr. A. G. Rudelbach und Dr. H. E. F. Guerike. Drittes Quar- 
talheft. 1851. 


F. O. Zuschlag, “ApeSuds xis? An Exegetical Essay on Rev. 
13: 18. 

A. Althaus, the Lutheran Church Constitution, presented in connection 
from the Symbols of the Lutheran Church. 

K. A. F. Bonsack, on the Millenium. 

R. Rudel, The Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. (A practical, 
exegetical exercise.) 

Guericke, for America. In self defence. 


Viertes Quartalheft. 1851. 

A. G. Rudelbach, Church and State and Religious Freedom. Historical 
retrospect and prospect with its application to the present condition of the 
Church. 

G. A. G., The relation of the altered to the unaltered Confession of Augs- 
burg. 

Voss, Satanology. A Theological Essay. 

F. Delitzsch, Contribution to the Criticism of the Pastoral Epistles. 

‘Mianchmeyer, Something additional on the Parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard. 

F. Delitzsch, K. Hesselberg, an Obituary. 


ERRATA. 
Page 204, Line 8th from below: after “his,” supply : not. 
205, 20 «for “know,” read : notice. 
207, 3 « above: after “opinions,” ' supply : of heretics. 
209, 15 above: before “grosser,” supply: the. 
219, 22 below: after “which,” su ply : the. 
227, 18 below : for ‘is this,” read: this is. 
228, 14 above: before ‘any,’ ” supply : say. 
228, 14 above : insert “mean” after to. 
245, 15 above : for “into this respect,” read; in &c. 
245, 6 below: for “affect,” read : effect. 
246, 14 above: before “things,” supply: the. 
249, 5 below: read: literal for “liberal.” 


39, 38 below: “Romish” should be included in brackets, 
the design of the author was by this to express the sense, not to give a literal 
translation. 


Other important errors the reader will please correct for himself. 
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